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THE TREND OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS, 1913-1922 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Among (lie problems in education in the United States few are 
ninre important than that involved in the articulation of secondary 
and higher education. This is especially true daring the past few 
years, because the rapid development of the public high school and 
die general demand for it to serve equally well a dual function, that 
of preparing immediately for life as well as preparing for college, 
have greatly increased the complexity of the problem. In the early 
days our secondary schools, influenced largely by European prac- 
tice. were looked upon as institutions the chief function of which 
was to prepare students for college. Later, when the Colonies be<uin 
to feel a certain unity and independence of European ties, there ca°nie 
a demand for a more liberal and extensive education for those indi- 
nduals who could not attend college. This demand resulted* in the 
establishment (about 1750) of the academy. , Although originally 
established largely as a noncollege-preparatory school, it neverthe- 
less developed into what Inglis calls the preparatory school par ex- 
cellence.” With the appearance and development in the academy 
"[ this college preparatory function came flu* gradual disappearance 
of the Latin grammar school. About the time the Latin grammar 
school finally disappeared the first public high school was estab- 
lished. This school was established largely to furnish higher edu- 
cation than that furnished by the elementary school to those who 
were not expecting to attend college, although at the same time it 
is quite probably true that all early high schools made provision 
for preparing students for college. The zenith in the development 
of the academy was reached about 1850, but it was not until about 
18H;> ,hnt lt was overshadowed by the public high school. 

With the development of the public high school and the dis- 
appearance of the nendemy came a movement to relate the former 
11101 e closel y to the college. This movement has been especially pro- 
lynmced during the past two or three decades. There has r^sulted‘ 
a growing recognition of dependence and responsibility between the 
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high school and the college which has been beneficial to both. Each 
has made concessions. The college has liberalized its entrance re- 
quirements, and the high school has increased its standards, while 
both have, enriched their curricula. 

What changes have occurred, and to what extent they have been 
made, should be important factors in determining not only pre.-ent 
practice but also future policies. Particularly a knowledge of 
recent trends will be valuable to the curriculum maker of the high 
school an'd college alike. Whatever is, is not necessarily right: hut 
whatever is, is in the first place the point of departure toward what* 
ever should be; and in the second place a comprehensive knowledge 
of present practice should be enlightening to those who lag and 


should give encouragement to those who lead. 

The literature of college entrance requirements is very voluminous. 
A part of ii is scientific, a large part purely opinion, and nearljydl of 
it is popular. It is rather startling that such an importaiPfield 
as the articulation of secondary and higher education has been 
made so little the subject of scientific study. The dropping of Latin, 
or some other subject, from the li>t of subjects required for enlraiuv 
by some large institution, especially if an old one, is hailed with glee 
by the anticlassicist, with groans by the classicist, and with a 
ready pen by the paragraphin' on college entrance requirements. 
Doflbtloss such an action on the part of a large university does have 


a great influence on the smaller institutions throughout the count i\. 
To just what extent no one can say. It is our opinion that such pub- 
licity always exaggerates the true resultant situation as it exists 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. The desire to 
discover actual practice, as opposed to conjecture, is the motive be- 
hind this study. 

Although it is recognized that all colleges are not equal in ideals, 
equipment, or product, nevertheless all colleges (accredited or rec- 
ognized -as such by the proper authorities) are colleges, and the 
interest of this study is in American colleges as a whole rather than 1 ’ 
in a few leading institutions. Stated briefly, the problem of thi> 
study is: To discover, trace, and interpret the trend of college 
entrance requirements for the decade 1913-1922. 


RELATED STUDIES 

In the scientific literature of college entrance requirements, three 
studies stand foremost. The first of these, published in^l903, was 
the work of E. C. Broome, A Historical and Critical Discussioh of 
College Entrance Requirements. 1 As its title suggests, this-study 
is composed of two parts, the first historical, and the second a criti* 


1 Published by the MacMillan Co.. New Torb. 
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cal evaluation of the elements of entrance requirements. This study 
contributes, among other things, a history of entrance requirements 
for the 150 years before 1800, during which there were no college 
catalogues published, the data being taken from old statutes, min- 
utes, records, etc., many of which were in Latin and most of which 
wore in manuscript. It has been found particularly valuable in 
connection with the appearance and development of the various 
subjects in college entrance requirements, and in the appearance 
and development of flexibility in these requirements. 

The second important study appeared in 1912, Admission to Col- 
lege by Certificate, by J. L. Henderson. In this study Henderson 
shows that the development of the certificate system of entrance to 
college was not caused by chance, but that it was a “natural and 
logical outgrowth of educational conditions.” He. traces decade by 
decade the spread and development of the certificate system in nine 
State universities, showing the influences and forces which ulti- 
mately operated to unite the secondary and higher State schools 
into a system of education. In his last chapter he discusses 
critically 10 different types of certificating systems, shows the wide 
variation in practice and control, and suggests a national system 
of certification in the form of a commission working under the 
National Association of State Universities. His final conclusion is 
as follows: , 

No system of certification which does not regard the welfare of the schools 
and colleges alike and which does not bring them together will meet the de- 
nintids which gave rise to the fundamental Idea of admission to college by 
certificate. * * 

In 1913 appeared a study by Clarence D, Kingsley, entitled “ Col-’ 
lege Entrance Requirements.” 4 In this study Kingsley compiled 
the entrance requirements of 203 colleges of liberal arts, 85 colleges 
of engineering, and 31 colleges of agriculture. The contribution of 
this study lies in the fact that it presented the current practice of 
a large number of schools from all parts of the country. Thq other 
two studies mentioned traced changes in a few institutions through 
a number of years. Both types of study are valuable. The former * 
type shows trends and the influences which caused them ; the latter 
shows current practice oveiva wide area. It is probably true that 
Kingsley’s bulletin has bee^ more, widely consulted than any other 
contribution in the field of entrance requirements. It has been the 
basis of frequent later comparisons in less extensive studies. 

* Teachers College Contribution* to Education, No. uO. 

• Loc. dt, p. 1G9. 

4 U.J3. Bu. of Kduc. Bui., 1013, No. 7. | 
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A few less pretentious studies, limited in number of colleges, 
subjects, scope, purpose, etc., have been made during the past few 
years, and these have been frequently drawn upon for the purposes 
of this study. References to these will be found in the bibliography. 

METHOD USED AND SOURCE OF DATA 


1 


It was thought that this study would be of most value if limited 
to colleges of liberal arts, since this is what is usually understood 
by “going to college. 5 ’ Moreover, it is commonly recognized that, a 
purely technical institution can legitimately demand an appropriate 
preparation, and that there is quite common agreement as to what 
this preparation shall be. The period studied was, for several rea- 
sons, limited to 10 years: first, because it was desired to make a 
thoroughgoing analysis of entrance requirements, and this could 
not be done over a long period of time: second, because an analysis 
of more recent trends would be of more value than those, more re- 
mote; and third, because the material available further hack than 
10 years or so would be limited. 

The data in the following pages came from a variety of sources, 
chief of which are the following: Over 6.000 college catalogues; 
several hundred college entrance blnnks, presidents’ and other college 
reports and publications; repo^p proceedings, minutes, and publi- 
cations of various State, church, associa^onal, and regional accredit- 
ing, examining, and certificating bodies; some 600 tetters from all 
parts of- the country'; and whatever general literature has been writ- 
ten upon the subject. 

It has been said that there are upwards of 40 different standardiz- 
ing agencies for colleges in the United States. There'/ire State 
associations of colleges, church board associations, regional associa- 
tions, and association* of particular types of institutions, such as the 
Association of Urban Universities, etc. There is no one universal 
standardizing agency. In 1920 the American Council on Education, 
representing higher educatien in the United States, published a list 
of “ Accredited Higher Institutions.” This list was composed of ac- 
credited lists from four of the agencies which the council judged to 
be the mosfe important and reliable. The four lists used were those 
of the Association of American Universities, the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of the 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and the Uni- 
versity of California. Shortly after this list appeared the Associa- 
tion of the Colleges and Preparatory Schools*of the Middle States 
and Maryland adopted criteria and proposed^ list of a credited 

# 
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higher institutions. In lp22 the council reviser! its 1920 list and in- 
cluded those colleges accredited by the Association of the Middle 
Mates and Maryland. 

This is the list of colleges used in this study. Tt contains 349 
institutions, most- <ff which are colleges of liberal arts or have depart- 
incuts of liberal arts attached. Complete data were gathered from 
»11 of these colleges, which is the number represented in this study. 
A few- of the c© leges on the list were purely technical, and the mate- 
; rial of a few others was not available. In a very few instances the 

data fiom a technical institution were used where a course in “-liberal 
science ” was given. 

In general the discussion will be historical, tracing the various 
items and elements during the period and showing the influences and 
iorces operative m bringing about these changes. It will be realized 
that the subject is so large that all elements of it could hardly be cov- 
ered in one volume. Doubtless several important aspects have been 
dismissed without adequate- treatment. Nevertheless, the attempt 
has been made to treat from a practical point of view those aspects 
. ! c 1 aro inost S1 £mficartt. It is recognized that not all individuals 
will he interested in all parts of the study: consequently it was 
thought best to go into considerable detail in each topic, so that each 
one would be of real value to the individual interested in it The 
topics will be discussed in the following order: Methods of admis- 
sion, academic requirements, pei-sonal requirements, flexibility of re- 
quirements, and, in the last chapter, a comparison of-five different 
sections of the United States in the more ipiportant phases of college 
entrance requirements. 6 

18010 - 2* — 2 
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^ CHAPTER II 

THE METHODS OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 


In order to be admitted to a restricted society of organization it 
is necessary that, an applicant be required to show suitable qualifi- 
cations or to demonstrate his fitness for membership. in it. His 
qualifications are set forth, and the proper authorities analyze, 
weigh, and evaluate them in the light, of the various standards. If 
thev are found to be equal in value to these standards, the individual 
may be given permission to enter the organization. It not. he maf 
be refused admission. The, processes, procedure^, or practices hy 
which qualifications are compared with standard and then passed • 
upon, either favorably or unfavorably, we will call methods of 
admission. In any organization requiring previous knowledge, ex- 
perience, or skill such as a college demands, these methods occupy a 
very important place. Even the health, growth, and existence of the 
college depend upon them. If the requirements are ill adapted or 
poorly enforced, the college can not have a normal healthy growth. 
Thus it is seen that the life and future of any college is indissolubly 
bound up in fts entrance requirements and methods of admission. 

Originally in America the only means of entrance to a college was 
by examination. In 104*2 Harvard first published entrance roquiio* 
nients. These consisted merely of facility in fltin and Greek. For , 
many years there was no other way to a college course except * 
through such examinations. However, within the last cent i i i\ tlicie 
have appeared and developed other methods until jiov at least 10 
are recognized. It will be the purpose of this. chapter to state each 
of these methods, with a short explanation, and then to dwell at some 
length on the two more recent developments in this field. 1 

The various methods of satisfying college entrance requirements 

are as follows : 

1. An examination of the applicant in all of the specified subjects 
at the collage or university itself.— This for many years was the sole 
method. Examining bodies are of recent origin. Certification is 
only 50 years bid. With the development of such organizations as 
the New York Board of Regents and the College Entrance Examine 

good historical discussion, of entrance requirement* may be found lit Broome, B. C, 
rlcal and Critical Discussion of College Entrance Requirements. 

* ft 
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don Boon I this method of admission has largely disappeared 
Aim,, st any fi.llfgn ,v„„|,| wainim- pmspm<iv,. raml'i, 1.1, the 
number so examined no* is relatively very small. (Vilification 

Vew ' Vork°St ‘f C<,,1 T E ^ mme Examination Board ami the 

* N 7 V rk . Sta, . e ^vo tMuccd this to a minimum. 

Lsammattou in the e/kcifify subjects at other pUu, » thm » the 

Z, h T T mh ' e ^ V'^r the- direction of an examining 
body such a* he \ cm York ^,,t, 0 r Cottepc Entrance E.raniJ- 

on Hoanl.- By f« r the largest portion of students entering college 
i.\ io examination method eUc* under this plan. The Cnlle<r e 
•n ranee Examination Board W\organized in 19(K> :js a elearin*' 
l '"" W f ° r H | ,dl t ‘- Xiin 1 ‘nation^. l.^s been of untold value to both 
( ° uml • sc ‘ <, ° l i 1(,:ir - v schools, thrd\igh its examinations, dismis- 
sions reports, methods; etc. It has done much to organize and sys- 
tematize college and secondary school eprrinda and practice. Its 
(liiestiops are framed by experts in the various subjects drawn from 
both the secondary school and the college, and its examination hooks 
are read by other experts similarly drawn. /This hoard does not 
ad m it to college. I he results of the examination are sent to the 
college designated by the candidate and this Allege pass,.* upon 
the f|uestion of Ins admission. An idea of the magnitude of the 
''ork of tins hoard may be gained from the f.n* that 1H.231 candi- 
' dates took its examinations in 1922. writing ftRJWl U»oks. The 
board earned an expense, in 10*22, of SHS.b-ll. The, expense of the 
loan! is met by dues of memberships, examination fees, subsidies, 
sales ot duplicate records, receipts, specimen papers, printed docu- 
ments, etc. 

s 

' l”' 1 ** Motion ( >\ a cn tip' cate from on approved or accredited 

ornlari t school. There was no certification in the early da vs be- 
cause there was no uni lied school sYstoin. ' To a Very large degree the 
colleges prepared Ihoir own students. Early attempts at the for- 
mation of ft ?State system of schools -somewhat like Napoleon’s Uni- 
versity of France wore largely responsible for the appearance of 
Urn certificating system. With the exception of New York, no State ' 
now has such an orga nizatioft of its schools, hut. most of the States 
leeognize a close feint ionsliip between the secondary schools nnd the 
colleges supported by the State. Michigan introduced a system of 
ace rod ft mg secondary schools and accepting candidates on certificate 
m 1871, Indiana in 1S7H, \\ isconsin and Iowa in 187(>y etc. At the 
present time five large accrediting associations, covering practically 
every State ii\ the Union, accredit and approve both secondary 
schools and colleges; every State accredits its schools in one way or 
another; and ninny colleges accredit for their own private uses. 
With the exception of a very few eastern colleges, nil colleges in the 
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United States will now admit a graduate of an accredited high 
school on certificate, subject to such restrictions as health, moral 
character, etc* 

4. Combination of examination arid certification. — This method of 
admission is not very commonly used. A few colleges will accept 
a certificate for a part of the requirement and examine on the other 
subjects required but not covered by the certificate. Of course all. 
or nearly all. colleges require certificates for purposes of record, no 
matter by what method the student is admitted to college. 

5. Presentation of a diploma from an approved high school . — 
This plan is rarely used by itself. Even if the college merely speci- 
fied graduation from an approved high school, as a few colleges do. 
a record of the student's high- school work is of value in under- 
standing and assimilating him. In order that the diploma may not 
be confused with the certificate, many colleges which accept on 
certificate state that the diploma is not needed and will not be con- 
sidered. 

G. Presentation of a diploma from a normal school. — Although 
this study is interested in the articulation of the college and sec- 
ondary school, and not in the. articulation of the college and normal 
school, the above and the two following methods may be mentioned 
as ways of entering college. 

7. Presentation of a teachers certificate.— State universities es- 
pecially will accredit certain grades of teachers’ certificates for stated 
amounts of the subjects required for entrance. Some colleges ac- 
credit only those subjects named on the certificate. Other colleges 
accredit more liberally. 

8. Entrance as a special or n nel ossified student. — Such candidates 
must usually be of mature age (i. e., past high-school nge), must 
have a definite plan or ambition in mind, and must have sufficient 
preparation to cnablg them to carry the work they desire to take. 
Occasionally a college giants a degree of “associate in arts” to ft 
four-year special student. 

9. Comprehensive examinations dr the “ new plan .' — This i* ft 
combination of the certificate and examination methods of entrance, 
but instead of being examined in all subjects the candidate is ex- 
amined in only four, which he may to a large extent choose himself. 
A description of the origin, development, methods, and results of 

this plan is given below. » 

10. The psychological examination . — This is really not a method 
at all but rather a most important elemont in a new method of ad- 
mission. It is less than 4 years old, but is rapidly increasing in 
use. It is discussed at length later. 



complete hUtory of the oilirln nnd development of the certlflaatlnR eyetem U* 
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In addition to the above methods of admission, two unique ele- 
ments or details are occasionally found. The first of these is an 
examination in English composition. In 1922, of the 314 colleges 
of this study, 9 required every entrant to take this examination. 

ie passes, he takes the usual freshman English courses; if lie 
fails, lie. takes additional work in composition. Three of the nine 
colleges vary this by Reusing him from a certain hmount of the 
reshman composition if he passes the tests. Six of the nine col- 
eges making this requirement are western colleges. This is not a 

it™. ' 0Pm0nt Sin " I9 ‘ 3 ' ° n ' V thr " foIle ^ “lupting it since 

The second unique element in college admissions is the aural ex- 
■immation m modern forei-n lanftnnjres. Columbia adopted it in 

modem f™ mC0, r 1918 , '''f' " >is ‘PP'^nis Bering 

lion. A f j ' . a j ! | Uni 5 f ° r “ dm,fsio " take these examina- 

lions. As described by Princeton Ihesc tests are as follows: 

Tlu* aural lest in the elementary requirement will be not more than 45 
minutes in length ami will consist of three parts: ,l, An ex.Use la wrkina 
easy German French. o r Spanish prose from .lietntiou: (2f the repro.lueUoi 
n English of the content of a short "sight " passage in easy German French 
« Spanish rend aloud by the examine^ (3) writing in German French or 
Spanish answers put by thi> examiner in that language on a short conned 
passage, read aloud by the examiner just before the questions are asked * 

The elementary requirement referred to above is two years of 
language. The intermediate requirement covers three years of work 
and the examinations aye the same as above except that tliev are 
moderately difficult,** instead of “easy.*’ Tl>e written examination 
< omits two-tlnrds and the aural one-third in the final rating If 
the applicant passes the* written and fails on the aural he is not re? 
quired to take another examination in the former. If he fails in the 
Jvntt Pn and passes in th^uiral he must be reexanrined in both parts 
f the aural entrance condition is not removed by the beginning of 

!ouiS Ph ° ,n0re ‘" ear k mUSt '* re, "° Ved by an Additional one-term 

The most important factors in the discussion of the problem of 
as^ofiowT et l ° ( ° f S0le( ' t,n ^ r . students for coli ege may be summarized 

1. The usual written examinations. 

2. Oral examinations. 

3. The secondary school record of the candidate. 

t intelligence test or psychological examination. 

5. A health test and physical examination. 

Several of these elements will be discussed in Chapter V “Per- 
sonal requirements fbr entran^ to college ” 

‘Catalogue of Prinee^n Unlveralty, 1022-28, p, 28. 
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10 COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION OR NEW PLAN OF ADMIS- 
SION TO COLLEGE 


•• The scholarship at Harvard College depends more on the men 1 
we choose than on anything we can do after we get them. The 
philosophy back of this statement by the chairman of the committee 
of Harvard College in bud a most significant part in what 

Dean 13riggs called "Harvard s most important act in many years. 

This " most important act in many years was the development and 
establishment of the so-called "comprehensive examination' or 
“ new plan " of admission. 

For nearly 275 years Harvard had been requirin': examinations 
in the various subjects. A commonly accepted content had become 
established, syllabi and outlines published, examination questions 
of former years were easily available, and for these and othei * 
reasons there grew up. in Harvard s neighborhood, schools the major 
purpose of which was to coach pupils for these entiance examina- 
tions. For years and years Harvard ami other New England col- 
leges were fed almost entirely’ by these preparatory schools. 4 dim 
reason for this is clour. If a hoy planned to enter one of these col- 
leges he went to a “fitting” school which specialized in work 
which ho could use to advantage in the entrance examinations. If 
*ho was a western hoy lie found it advisable to come East for his 
preparatory training. 

The ultimate result was a general lowering of scholarship in these 
colleges. Or perhaps it might he better to say the ultimate result 
was a failure to show as high scholarship ns might reasonably have 
been expected. This may be explained by three factors. ^ 

In the first place the system of examination tended to narrow the 
field from which good students might come, and in the end tins would 
mean that the average of the class thnt did come would be lower than 
if all parts of the country were represented. We find the chairman 
of the committee on admissions at Harvard saying in 15H0, “The 
present method of choice, intricate and complex, working in obscure 
ways, cuts us off from thousands of good students and depresses 
the quality of those we get.” * 

In the second place, even within the narrowed field referred to, the 
majority of students (about 60 to 70 per cent) came from special fit- 
ting and private schools. The existence of such schools depends upon 


* Dean C H* Barnwell, spooking to the AwwcUtlon of Colleges and Secondary. School* 
of the Southern State* In 1911. said : " Of 11.500 public and private secondary achmils In 
the United States only 30 hare sent to Harvard ne many as one student annually for the 
nest lO years, and of th«*e 30 all of the 14 public and 10 of the lfl private school, are In 
the State of Massachusetts. The great majority of student* entering the freehman cla* 
at Harvard each year come. In fact, from the school* of Middlesex County, In which th# 
.college «a situated." (17th Proceeding*, 1*11, p. 80.) 

• An. Rep. Harvard Unlr*r*lty. 1*00-10, p. 259. 
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tin* * success with which their graduates met the entrance examina- 
tions. Instructors in such schools are judged upon the success of 
their pupils in- these examinations. Metfiorizations and specializa- 
tion on questions previously asked make such an education so nar- 
row and definite that many pupils are able to “enter’’ college but * 
are unable successfully to meet its demands once they are inside. In 
this connection we find Dean Briggs reporting in 1911 : 

The trouble bits been, not in the height of their standard (i.e.,of t tie Harvard 
entrance examinations) which was helpful, but rather In the eccentricity of 
their standard, which made it impossible for a boy outside of Harvard prepara- 
tory schools io meet the requirements without speciu! instruction or self- 
preparation in the subjects no better than those of the school curriculum as • 
te>ls of j lower/' 7 


Dean Barnwell, in the address already referred to, stated: 

I urt hormore, even the students admitted from these few schools that make 
a business of preparing students for Harvard have not always proved them- 
selves so wel^quallfled as the college authorities might reasonably expect. As 
a result of donstnnt and systematic cramming for examinations on certain 
special subJecV g, man y applicants manage to gain admission without having 
developed any considerable degree of intellectual power. They ore <>f curse 
eliminated by the first examinations.* 


The last and most important of the reasons for low scholarship, as 
related to entrance requirements, is that attention is centered on 
ftudy as something no’t particularly worth while in itself, but merely 
something with which to get something else. So the pupil learns to 
look upon his secondary education only as a means of entering col- 
lege. When he gets into college he in turn looks upon college work 
merely as a means of obtaining a college degree. The result is that 
lie is inclined to seek both ends at the minimum of time and energy, 
and to the extent that he is not doing his best, to that extent he is 
being misedueated. But to many students the “ gentleman’s grade” 
is sufficient. In his annual report for 1013—14 President Lowell says : 


But faithfulness and ordinary proficiency In scholarship are not enough. 
During the last generation a tendency lo disparage the high scholar has run 
through the educational system of America. It has been the fashion to say 
that he la generally passed in luter life by the ninn of mediocre intellectual 
achievement in school or college, an Idea as Irrational as It Is contrary to the 
evidence derived from school statistic!’ * 


In order to avoid some of these difficulties and to make Harvard 
“more easily accessible to the country nt large " there was appointed 
a committee which for two years studied all phases of the problem. 
In 1911 its recommendations became a part of Harvard entrance, 
requirements, and the “ new plan” was under way. This plan i 3 now 


h An, Rep. Harvard UnivenMtJr. 1910-11, p. 74. 

• Ibid., p. 30. 

f An. Rep. Harvard University, 1913-14. p. 10. 
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looked upon as a most important contribution in the field of articu- 
lation of secondary and higher education. In full the plan as pub- 
lished by Harvard in 1911 is as follows: 

Candidates for admission to Harvard College may apply for admission by 
the plan described above (the usual examinations in nil subjects) or by the fol- 
lowing: alternative plan. This new' plan does not take the place of the old plan; 
it provides another method of admission for good scholars. 

To be admitted to Harvard College a candidate — 

(1) Must present evidence of an approved school course satisfactorily 

completed ; and 

(2) Must show in four examinations, ns explained below’, that liis 

scholarship is of satisfactory quality. 

school KKronn 

The candidate must present to the committee on admissions evidence of his 
secondary school work in the form of an official statement showing-- 

(a) The subjects studied by him and the ground covered. 

(b) The amount of time devoted to each. 

(c) The quality of his work in each subject. 

To be approved this statement must show* — 

(a) That the candidate’s school course extended over four years. 

(M That his course has been concerned chiefly with languages, science, 
mathematics, and history, no one of which lias been omitted. 

< That two of the studies of his school program have been pursued 
beyond their elementary stages. I. e.. to the stage required by the 
present advanced examinations of Harvard ('allege or the equiva- 
lent examinations of the College Kntnmce Examination Hoard. 

THK EXAMINATIONS 

If the official detailed statement presented by the candidate shows that 
has satisfactorily completed an approved secondary school course, he may i>re 
sent himself for examination in four subjects ns follows: 

(o) English. 

(b) Latin, or for candidates for the degree of S. R, French fir German. 

(e) Mathematics or physics or chemistry. 

(tf) Any subject not already selected under (b) or (c) from the fol- 
lowing list : 

• 

Greek. ’ History. Chemistry. 

French. * * Mathematics. Physic*. 

German. . ' 

These four examlnnHons must be tnken nt one time, cither In June or In Sep- 
tember. 8 

This innovation at Harvard was looked upon by many individuals 
as meaning either one of two things : 

(1) A surrender to the certificate system. 

(2) A lowering of entrance requirements. 


•Harvard University catalogue, 1911-12, pp. 72. 73. 
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Although it is a most important step toward the recognition of the 
high-school certificate, a reading of the description of the plan will 
show that the certificate is only one element and by no means the 
whole of it. Although the certificate must be approved before the 
candidate is admitted to the examinations, this approval and admit- 
tance carry no guarantee of admittance to college. The examinations 
must he passed successfully before the candidate is matriculated in 
the college.- (See Table 1.) 

The answer to the second “expectation” can best he shown by sta- 
tistics of failure under the two plans. The report of President 
Lowell for 1910-11 shows that of the 1 Si* who applied for admission 
hv the new method. 4G were discarded without being permitted to take 
the examine ions. K19 were exam i nod. S3 passed, and r>G (40.2 per cent) 
failed. At the same time IT per cent of the “old plan” candidates 
were rejected, and S, l per cent of the June candidates did not appeor 
for the September examinations. Moreover, four applicants failing 
in the new examinations in June succeeded in passing the old in Sep- 
tember. and (inly one succeeded in a second attempt to pass the new. 

The second year of the new plan at Harvard showed a smaller 
percentage of failure than the first year. The figures for these tlvo 
years and also for 192*2 are shown in Table 1. 

Tabu; l.- -Application statistics for entrance to Harvard College vndcr the nete 
plan, for the years 1911. 1912. and 1922 


Applicants lim iyi*J j iy£> 

i 

Number of npplicnnls 
Record* not approved 

Admitted 

Per rent admitted 

Rejected 

Per cent rejected . . _ 


For the first few years following the introduction of the new plan 
there was a decrease in the percentage of failures under it. This 
was probably due to two causes; first, the tests were better under- 
stood, and second, fewer students were willing to “ take a flyer.” 
The figures foy the last few years show somewhat of an increase in 
the numlior of failures, probably due to the overcrowding of the col- 
lege and the necessity for a more rigid selection of students. The 
failures under the new plan are still somewhat higher than those 
under the old plan. A comparison of the results given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board shows that, although there have been 
minor fluctuations, generally speaking there is little difference in the 
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percentages of failure under each plan. The figures for 1921 given 
in Table 2 are typical : 

Table 2 .— A companion of the per ventage* of Cnlhyc Entrance Framin', lion 
Board old plan mid nra-plnn examination bool’s receiving fjiren rating* for 

1921 1 / 


Finn 


N umber 
of book* 


fUting? un i>crmilngosj 


90-100 T.i-Hfi GO-74 50-59 40-49 0-39 00-100 50-100 40-100 


Old. 

New 


59. *45 
in. I 2 »> 


5.2 
3 l 


lb 9 

tv:. 


33.2 

,17 


14.:- 
to »; 


11.7 
11 ft 


lb. 5 57.4 

12.7 50.1 


71.9 
75. 7 


S3. 5 

s;,$ 


i This t jiHle is nvnle up from material taken from the advance sheets of the t \M»nt -first mutual nport of 
the secretary of the board, pp. 20, 21. 

One reason for the introduction of the new plan at Harvaid was 
to draw students from a wider area than that from which the\ had 
been drawn s previously. The geographical distribution, by per- 
centages, of the candidates under each of the plans for 1911 at Hav- 
vard was as follows : 

(jcupruijh icul distribution of tin candidate* utJIiirvuvd h i 1911 


uth, 


\\ i-f 


Flan 


Ma'sn- ; , , Atlantic All,* 

i'li i jM’tts , r.ngmnu I stoics ghcruc* 


OM... 

New.. 


41 


k :• 
M 


The new plan included candidates from 12 States from the schools 
of which no boy was admitted under the old plan. 

The extent to which this plan has grown at Harvard may he seen 
from the fact that in 1922 nearly one-half of the applicants admitted 
were admitted under the new plan. 411 being admitted by the old 
and 343 by the new plan. It was not expected that the new plan 
would immediately, if ever, supersede the old. Wo find President 
Lowell saying in 1910, “The two stand and probably will long stand 

side by side.” - 

This rather detailed attention to the experience of Harvard is 
made in order to show the influences which resulted in the adoption 
of the new plan there. ' This ^'especially important, as Harvard is 
looked upon as the originator of the scheme. However, at least one 
other college had been discussing it long before it was adopted by 
Harvard. As early as 1901 President Hadley, of Yale, had urged 
the adoption of the “ comprehensive examination ” system, but the 
“ practical difficulties ” of putting it into operation were too great, 
and it remained for Yale’s older sister Harvard to initiate this 
movement 10 years later. 
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In 1910 the Association of New England Colleges held a meeting 
at Amherst College at which representatives of Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth, IV illiams. Amherst, Bowdoin, Vermont, Trinity, MTd- 
dlebury, Tufts, Boston l niversitv, and Wesleyan were present. A 
subcommittee composed of Presidents Hadley, Lowell, and Hyde 
presented the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Rcxolvcd, That (he association recommend the New England colleges adopt 
a system of tests fur admission in which a certificate shall lie tnken for quan- 
tity und an examination shall he held In a limited number of substantial sub- 
jects fur the quality of the school work." 

The following year the Association of the Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland appointed a committee 
to in\ estimate and report on the matter on comprehensive examina- 
tions. In 1914 this committee reported definitions and recommenda- 
tions concerning the use of comprehensive examinations in college 
ami university studies, and in regard to admission to college stated: 

1 lie plan, though st^ only in the cx|>ori mental stage, appears to mark a 
ilenilcl advance over the present method of piecemeal entrance examinations 
ninl worthy of the most ni reful consideration. 10 

The same year (1914) the secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board suggested, after discussing the new plan, that 
“possibly, if the scheme should meet with the board’s approval, 
(he following ‘comprehensive examinations’ might be held dur 
ing the mornings of the examination week.” Six groups of pos- 
sible subjects were then listed. 

In March, 1915, the matter of the new plan was deemed so im- 
portant at the meeting of the National Conference Committee 
that a special order of business was made in order to adopt the 
following resolution : 

llcsolrert, That the National Conference ('onunitlce on Standards of Col- 
leges und Secondary Schools recommend that consideration he given by col- 
leges to the method of admission by means of u certified school record and 
comprehensive examinations in a limited number of subjects. 

The College Entrance Examination Board meeting less than a 
mohtli later added impetus to the movement by the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

That there be offered by the College Entrance Examination board in June. 
1010, and thereafter a set of comprehensive examinations adapted to the use 
of those colleges In the board which offer or purpose to offer comprehensive 
examinations for admission • * • 

That separate committees of examiners be appointed by the hoard for the 
preparation of the two sets of the examinations offered. 

That separate bodies of readers be appointed for the reading of the answer 
books of the ftwo systems of examinations. 

• Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XIII, p. 271. 

‘•Proceedings, 1914, f>. 81. 
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That, until otherwise arranged, each college shall determine the condi- 
tions undjer which its own candidates shall be admitted to the examinations 
of the new system, and that each college shall be allowed, on request, to 
have the answer books of its candidates for admission under this system 
forwarded to It without reading on the part of the board.” 

The board set its first comprehensive examination in 1916. and 
has used the new plan, in addition to the old plan, ever since. Tn 
1918 the secretary reports: 

The increased use of the new plan of admission and the growing popularity 
of the comprehensive examination deserves special mention. It seems clear 
that a marked improvement in the educational situation is being achieved by 
ibis new development in the examination system. However, the comprehen- 
sive examinations, in proportion to the number of candidates at present con- 
cerned, are far more expensive than the ordinary examinations; and the 
organization and maintenance of the comprehensive examinations hay* 
caused a serious diminution of the funds that for several years have served 
ns a working capital for the* board's operation.” 

EXTENT OF USE OF THE. NEW FLAN 

It would he a well-nigh impossible tusk to obtain the total figure* 
for each year showing the number of candidates taking the new 
plan examinations in all of the colleges. However, the figures 
fciven by the College Entrance Examination Board, which include 
# - nearly all of the Candidates taking these new plan examinations, 
will show clearly enough for all practical purposes the extent of 
the development of the plan. The material of Table 3 was taken 
from the various reports of the secretary of the board. 


Table 3. — .4 comparison of the number of rniMidates taking the olil-plan and the 
near-plan examinations of the College EnWance Examination Hoard for the 
years 1916-1922 


Candidates 

\m 

MI17 

t 

UMS 

1919 

1 

IV JO 

i 

nrji 

i 

10JJ 

Old-plan candidates 

Perc entage of total 

New-plan candidates — 

Percentage of total 

i 

10,1.™ 

9.Y 3 

49.A 

4.7 

8,087’ . 
93. H 1 
fiBO 
ft. 2 i 

9, 889 
92.9 

752 
7. 1 

i 

10,747 
1 84. ft i 

1.619 
i lfi. 5 

12,742 1 
83. 5 
2, ftl9 ! 
lfl.fi 

1 15. MO 
' BA. 1 
! 2,713 

14 9 

lfi.619 
8 A. 7 
2,612 

14 3 

Total candidates 

10. (Vlt 

9.2 fifi 

10,841 

12,71ft * 

lfi, 266 

18,223 

1H, 231 


It will be seen from Table 3 that ill four years after the adoption 
of the new plan the percentage of the total number examined who 
chose this method increased from 4.7 to 10.5. The figures for 19*21 
and 1922 show a slight decrease from those of 1920. It is interest- 
ing to note that this decrease is due to the smaller number of girls 
choosing this plan. The hoys increase in both years, from 673 in 


* 


»» Report of the secretary, lfllB, p. 4. 
« Ibid., 1918, pp. 1. 2. 
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]920 to 1,003 in 1922. The girls decrease in both years, from 1,840 
in 1920 to 1,009 in 1922. Even at that the new plan is relatively 
more popular with the "iris. About twice as many hoys as girls 
take the board’s examinations, both the old and the new plan, 
while about twice as many girls as boys choose the fiew plan. This 
may be attributed, to some extent at least, to the fact that the 
prominent women s colleges of the East have definitely recognized 
the new plan since 1910. 

St'BJECTS CHOSEN BY N'F.W-IM.AN .CANDIDATES 

1 In* new plan allows to the candidate a considerable freedom of 
choice of subject. He is given two (or three) groups from which 
i<» choose, ,an(l can virtually elect anything for the fourth subject. 
Harvard specifies English as the first subject, but hussar. Holyoke, 
Smith, Wellesley, and other colleges allow a choice of either Eng- 
lish or history, lahle 4. made up from .material in the various 
m* ports of the secretary of tin* College Entrance Examination Hoard, 
•'hows the number of times the several subjects were chosen since 
1910: 

T MII.K 4.— Subject.* circled hu new- plan randidntrs of the College Entrance 

Examination Hoard, 1916-1922 


Number of candidates in the year— 


Subject 


I i.kJisIi . i 

Muihnnmtlcs . . ! 

French ’ | 

Latin 

II Istiiry ..... .'*!*!* *” J 

Chemistry ’ * j 

Physics . ... . 

German . ’ . ’ *[**"! 

Spanish V’ ) 

Greek. ' ' ' ’ 

Hotnny ' ^ 

Biology 

Zoology . * * i 

Geography ’ 

Music ' ’* ‘ j 

Mechanical drawing .. , 

Kreehand drawing _ "*[' 

Total .. 


1916 

1917 

! ID1H 

1910 

1920 

I 

1921 

1 

1922 

453 

! 564 

740 

1,711 

1 2, 387 j 

2,675 i 

2,420 

291 

366 

649 

1,417 

' 1.890 

Z 186 

2, 118 

106 

1 2f.fl 

340 

1. 116 

1.805 : 

1,983 

1,910 

385 

1 444 

, 602 

1, 366 

, 1.731 j 

1.842 ; 

1,708 

172 

1 133 

175 1 

478 1 

1 598 1 

718 1 

680 

127 

1 149 

• 158 

339 

i 512 , 

493 

475 

145 

187 

' 177 

228 

1 408 

438 

451 

198 

226 

1 274 l 

350 | 

Z57 

119 i 

66 

3 ! 

10 

17 * 

48 

120 : 

160 

176 

21 j 

| 26 

28 : 

34 

30 

39 , 

34 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

9 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 1 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

i j 

1 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 t 

0 

0 

0 

1 

°j 

0 

0 

1 

1.941 

Z 368 

8. 024 

7.002 ! 

0.748 

10.561 

10. 053 



A glance at the lower part of Table 4 will show a very important 
reason why the new plan is expensive to the board. 

Table 5 shows the number of times each of the 12 roost important 
colleges (in number of times mentioned) was- designated by new- 
plan candidates of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
1916-1922. The table was compiled from data in the various re- 
ports of the secretarv of the l>oard 

1 ' 
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Taiu.k 5.—Co1Ic(JC 8 dcxi (mated by ncio-plan candidate*, 1916-1922 




College 

1016 

t 

1017 , 

1018 

1019 

1020 j 

| 

1021 

1022 

Smith .. 

r 

1 

3 

26 

r 

375 

,3., 1 

400 

102 

Harvard 

325 , 

325 

268 

305 

437 

460 

462 

Wellesley 

3 

12 

55 

417 

583 

501 

304 

Vassar 

1 

33 

H5 

251 

300 

324 

280 

Yale 

53 

86 

120 

126 

203 

270 

228 

Mount Jlolyoke 

.... 3 

12 

17 

171 

21 J 

& 

210 

Princeton 

36 

47 

10 

82 

131 

181 

103 

RadellfTe 

65 

64 

69 

73 

70 

71 

98 

Stevens Institute . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

05 

Barnard ... 

.. n 

0 

16 

55 

58 

63 

50 

Wells 

i 

0 

1 

32 

12 

10 

>4 

Ooucher 

6 

3 

4 

3 

8 

0 

14 

From Table 5 it is clear that tho oa-sto 

rn a 

>1 logos 

are 

most 

fro- 
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quently designated. This is to ho expected since they are the only 
colleges which to any great extent use this method of admission. 
In addition to the above 12 colleges, 10 others were designated dur- 
ing the period, and a few “irregular” designations were made. 
Doubtless these colleges are not all which would accept new-plan 
candidates of the. board, hut they are the most important since they 
examine most frequently. The table gives an idea of the develop- 
ment in the adoption of this plan of admission. A Pew additional 
colleges state in published requirements that the new plan will be 
recognized. A number of colleges which give examinations them- 
selves state that they will offer the new-plan examinations to those 
candidates who desire it. However, practically all of the examining 
for college entrance is done by examining bodies and not by the 
colleges themselves. ^ , 

ADVANTAGES OP TJIF. NEW PLAN 

The advantages of the new plan of admission are as follows: 

(1) No conditioned students are accepted. The candidate 

either passes or fails to pass. 13 

(2) .It makes for a more careful consideration of personnel. 

This is becoming very important as colleges are bccorri- 
ing more and more crowded. 

(3) It is more a test of quality and ability than of quantity 
. and knowledge. 14 


»§ Iq reporting tho plan to Harvard the committee called attention to t lie fact i lint 
usually about 50 per cent of the freshmen clew entered with conditions. The old plan 
still allows conditions. 

Tho “ pass or fail ” rule works out on tho falling side ns follows: In 1021 at Harvard 
139 candidates failed under the new plan. Of these, 30 failed In all four subjects, v»r> 
failed In three, and 48 failed In two subjects. Of the 556 papers written by these 139 
candidates, only 67 were reported as “at all satisfactory*’ and some of these were 
“ doubtful.” » 

14 Chairman J. O. Hard, of the committee on admission. In 1016 says: “They (the new- 
plan examinations) must give boys opportunity to show their power, whether they 
hare had the maximum or minimum training given in the school : for example, the papers 
In French should be so administered as to enable a boy who baa had only two years of 
French to show that he has as much command over the language as can be expected from 
that amount of training, and they must be similarly useful for the boy who has had three 
or four years of French;” (Rep. Commls, of Bduc. # 1915, Vo), I, p. 149.) 
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(4) It is fair in that the applicant may choose those subjects 

in which he is best prepared and consequently can show 
at his best. 

(5) It selects superior students without regard to sectional or 

territorial limitation. 18 _ 1 

(6) It is interested more in what can be done than in what 

has been done. 18 

(7) It makes for greater flexibility, since greater leeway is . 

allowed in the choice of subjects for examination. 

(8) It is free from biased judgment or prejudiced opinions. 

(9) It frees the principal from the embarrassment of being 

forced to certify unworthy candidates. 

(10) It leaves the secondary school free to arrange apd carry 

on its work as it sees best. 17 

(11) The school does not assume the entire responsibility for 

pupil; it assumes half ik 

(12) It requires that some of the work be advanced. 1 * 


WEAKNESSES OR DANGERS OF THE NEW PI.AN 


. The main weaknesses and dunger&.of the new plan as discussed 
recently at the meeting of the National Conference Committee are 
as follows ; 

(1) 1 he slighting by schools anti pupils qf subjects in which 

the pupils are not to be examined. 

(2) The conventionalizing of the examinations. 

(3) The difficulty of accrediting schools from which state- 

ments are to l)e accepted. 


“’•'taP far the "''‘ n admitted by the new plan hnvo done cullcee work which ranks con 
slderatrfy higher than Unit of. men admitted by the other plan.'* (Chairman of th 
Harvard committee on admission, An. Hop., 255.) 

Th<» quality of students Admitted b.v tin* new plan, as shown by their college work 
s(vms to be maintained n t n.ldgh level." Himlriiian u f the Harvard committee on admin 
simiK. 1(115-1(1. An. Hop., p. 21)0. ) 

’• Bancroft Beatley recently published a study uf the M Relative Standing of Student 
in Secondary School, on Comprehensive i:\amlnat Ion*. and in Collie.” < Sell. Rev. 30 
141-7, Fell., 1022.) After studying 423 cases In the Harvard classes of 1020. 1021. an< 
1022. he concludes: "The comp/ehcnMve examinations are superior to the old plan einml 
nations In determining fitness for college. The new plan of admission Is probably mon 
effective than either Hie school record or the comprehensive examination* alone. In indl 
rating not only the candidate’s ability to do college work but also the qualitative standard 
of hiH previouH training.” 

,7 l'he chuinnan of the Harvard committee on admission* reported in 1014: “The pfai 
has fulfilled admirably one of the purposes for which It was established; that is, hai 
proved to bo a good method of selecting students from those who apply late In theti 
ichool course and from school* In which programs of study are made without reference 
to the traditional college requirements imposed by the old plan of' admission/* (An 
Rep., 1913-14, pp. 270. 271.) 

19 The usual requirement is that, of the four subjects in which examinations are to In 
taken, two of them must bo of more than two units* value each. 
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To these might he added a few minor dangers. 1 * 

(4) That the ptipil will not review his school wor|* thor- 

oughly. 

(5) That the pupil will consider himself admitted once his 

school credentials have been approved. 

(6) That the new plan will he too severe on the candidates. 

(7) hack of adaptation to all parts of the country. 

The first two of these dangers are the most irmportant. It is 
< I u it e possible that the school and the pupil will specialise on (he 
four subjects rather than on the entire list as under the old plan. 
This danger is increased bv the fact that a higher mark is expected ’ 
when* the candidate writes on four subjects which he chooses than 
where he writes on a larger number which he is forced to take. 
On the other hand, one purpose of the certificate required is to show 
the entire school record, and' a record showing good marks in the 
examining subjects and poor marks in nil others would doubtless 
not he approved. The records of rejection on certificate for Harvard 
for the two years 1912 and 191(1 (picked at random) show that in 
these years IS and 14 per cent, respectively, of the total* number of 
candidates who applied for admission under the new plan were 
refused admittance to the examinations. It must he remembered 
that the school record must he approved ho for*' the candidate is ad- 
mitted to the examinations. It may take a few years .for this idea 
to he appreciated by the preparatory schools, hut once understood, it 
should do much to minimize the danger referred to. 

The new plan, professedly tests for “power,” “quality,” etc. If it 
lives up to its promises, it will have to he closely watched and con- 
tinuously adapted and adjusted. If not, it will soon become con- 
ventionalized, fixed and formal. • Examinations testing quality are 
hard to make and hard to adjust. Examinations testing for-fn'ts 
and knowledge are comparatively easy ter make and easy to admin- 
ister. There is a real danger here. 

The third danger is halved between the candidate and the school. 
The schools from which the pupil comes is not being examined or 
accredited on the basis of the pupil’s success or failure; The college 
virtually says: “ Arrange your curriculum as you like, and use what- 
ever methods you may wish, and then give us n sample of what the 
individual pupil can do in the subjects he, knows best.” If he fails, 
it may be due to his own weakness, to that jof the school, or to both. 
But if he does fail, the school is not thereby “ blackballed.” Other 
candidates from this school may apply, and even the failure himself 

may repeat the examination if he likfcs. There is some danger here. 

~ * — — ' — ' » 

*• Gathered from the literature on the subject. 
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hut time and a continued development and approximation of second- 
ary-school standards should lessen the danger. 

The fourth and fifth dangers arc easily avoided by common sense, 
a lillle care, and’an ordinary observance of directions. 

Regarding the severity of the new plan, the. committee on admis- 
sions at Harvard savs: 

* 

In tlio new plan there i9 otto feature which will always tend to make the 
percentage of rejection high. I The plan was ex pressly^de vised to provide 4 i 
method of admission for* goocl scholars, whose school programs, did not cor- 
respond to those on which thejold plan was based. Many are therefore led to 
npply for admission, as we hoped/from new schools. Some of these present 
rtvnnls which seem good, but which on examination reveal lower standards 
than those w.e try to maintain * * ♦. It has seemed to the eommltu^wise 
to admit to the examinations with considerable freedom, for the examinations 
ihemselves are an ample protection .to t lie college • * ** In this.! think 

tJu're is nothing to regret. The exchange* of hhma about standards of school 
work which results is good for all concerned. 2b 

With colleges boconi/n^ more crowded, it is necessary that a eloper 
-(‘lection of students lie made in order that the funds and equipment 
of the colleges be pul to their l>esL'’^The chairman of the Harvard* 
committee on admissions once nunje the statement that the old" plan 

did not select good scholars. So, insdftid of being a weakness, this 
possibility may quite ‘probably be ^strength or advantage. 

The last of the object ions to the now plan is closely related to the 
third discussed above. That this danger of a lack of adaptation to 
all parts of the country is recognized is shown by the following quo- 
tation from the Harvard reports for 1914-15 (p. 228) : 

I" Plirr .V out ttie theory of the new plan, our papers should he adapted to 
die kinds of instruction given In the different jparts of the country. * In prac- 
tice tills has been dillieult to attain. In consequence, hoys from distant part* 

»f the country have sometimes made very poor -showing In their papers, a 
result which their subsequent work In college has proved to he less an Indl- 
rutlon of their ability than of (lie fact that their training in certain subjects 
was not sucli us the Harvard examiners thought proper. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION PLAN OF ADMISSION TO' 

COLLEGE 

« 

4 

In 1911 Harvard made a great contribution- to the theory and 
practice of college-entrance requirements— the YeV plan of adiuis- ’ 
sion. Less than 10 years later Columbia made a second conUdbu- 
tion which promises lo be t/f even greater importance— the use of 
psychological tests in selecting candidates for admission. Tins 
method goes a step further than the comprehensive examination. 

It accepts subject matter, if the secondary school recorcl is satisfac- 
tory, an d then admits or refuses admission on a test of general < 


"Harvard Ann. Rep*.. 1912-18. n. 2S5. 
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ability. The same general cause was back of both of these contri- 
butions, the necessity Tor a more careful selection of students. In 
1909 Columbia had added an officer of admissions whose duty it was 
to interview, wherever possible, every applicant for admission. The 
candidate was required to furnish data concerning himself, his am- 
bitions, plans, etc., a record of his curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, and letters of special recommendation from those who 
knew him best. 

This method of selection had several important phases and was a 
big improvement over the more impersonal method of examination 
only.* However, in spite of its advantages it did tiot select appli- 
cants with entire satisfaction. Thus we find the director of univer- 
sity admissions reporting that even under this plan u a great many 
students were admitted who might better have been excluded, and 
there was reason to believe that some were excluded who might 
better have been admitted." 

The problem was clearly defined at Columbia in 1918, with the 
organization of the Students Army Training Corps. Old methods 
of admission were not applicable. In-order to be eligible the appli- 
cant was required by law to have had the equivalent of a high-school 
education and to pass a medical examination. These requirements 
were low, because many more boys than could lie accepted could pass 
them easily. However, many of the boys who could pass them did 
not have the mental ability anfl personal qualifications which -were 
required of an officer. So, in order to test the general mental ability 
of the candidates, the university, required them to take the Thorn- 
dike Tests for Mental Alertness. These tests were somewhat similar, 
though harder, than those given to soldiers in the, various canton- 
ments. The results were quite satisfactory. The students selected 
were reported as being 41 universally alert and intelligent, and from 
the standpoint of personality the group was exceptionally good.” 
The success with which Columbia was able to select these candi- 
dates for the Students’ Army Training Corps suggested at once the 
. possibility of some such method in the selection of regular college 
students. The war really popularized the group test. Within a few: 
months ^Army tests had been developed, standardized, and given to 
1,72066 officers and men. The success of these tests in classifying 
the ’men was undisputed. Moreover, standards had been set, tech- 
nique developed, and a common faith and confidence had been es- 
' tablished. For colleged^ooking for means of selecting students from 
among those who could furnish the minima >of certificate or esami- 
fiatfon record the .results, of Army testing were irresistibly sugges- 
tive. Th6 possibility of the use of sueh tests *had been mentioned at 
Columbia some years earlier, but confidence in them had not -as yet 
been sufficiently established. , The result of the Army testing sup- 

4 ‘ . : * ^ ' * • 
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plied this basis of confidence, and the way was then clear for the 
introduction of such examinations. The outcome was that tests were 
modified and adapted and made an important element in a new or 
alternative plan of admission at Columbia in 1919. This plan as 
adopted at this time is as follows: 21 

the new method is based U|h>h the principle thut tltness for college is de- 
termined h.v (1) preparation. (2) character and promise, (it) health, and (4) 
intelligence. 

.|1) As evidence of preparation, the candidate must submit his complete 
secondary school record. In order to l>e considered satisfactory, this record 
must cover fully the requirements for admission. It must show grades at 
leust as high as those required by the school for certification in the case of 

students entering college by certillcate. Tile school itself must be of high 
standing. 


To the Principal: 


( CONFIDENTIAL. ) 


Mi - — )ms applied for udmissiuu to -Columbia 

I ollt ^ e ‘ are ver >‘ di'si rous of Laving information regarding the following 
list of qualities. In estimating his rating in each will you kindlv take as the 
standard the boys graduating from secondary schools the country over, making 
due allowance for any decided difference from the general level which mav 
characterize your own school. 

l’ut u cross ( X ) in the appropriate spaces to Indicate the rating of the candi- 
date in the several qualities, and mail to the Director of Admissions, Columbia 
I Diversity. 


i 

Above the average ' Helow the average 

1 

Native abilttv 

Markedly Distinctly , Douti fully Doubtfully Distinctly Markedly 

! i 

Industry and faithfulness 

: 

Originality 

* 

Integrity 


St raightfor wardnoss 

1 

Clearwnlndednoss 



Fair play 

- — i 

i t 

* Publicspirit 

* ; ' ' 

Interest In fellows 

i »• 

leadership . 

I : 

0 



I certify that the candidate possesses In my Judgment the qualities listed 
above to the degrees there indicated. qualities listen 

I certify that he Is a person of good moral character. 

J r r mmen<l h,in " S a young I,lan of good acuity, well prepared to do college 


If the candidate Is not a member of yonr present graduating class, has he, 
to -your knowledge, been registered since graduation In any Institution of 
higher education? If so, in what Lnstltutl(ft? 


ot W °* Dew ’ • ^ ,nrt * nc ®- the personal and character rec- 

ords bad been used for 10 years. However, these were amplified for the new method. 
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Has the candidate nuy outstanding qualities or achievement or any record 
of accomplishment over unusual obstacles? 

Remarks: 

(Signed) Principal. 

School : 


(Use other side of blnnk If necessary.) 

(2) Evidence of character and promise is supplied in his principal’s recom- 
mendation nnd In the application for admission. The usunl certificate of good 
moral character is very considerably amplified and is In the form here given. 
It will be noted that estimates of Intellectual, moral, nnd social qualities are 
called for, as well as the principal's Judgment of the candidate’s ability to do 
college work. 

The new application form, which, like the new form for the principal’s recom- 
mendation. must he filed by all candidates, calls for a very considerable amount 
of Information regarding the candidate’s interests and activities and his part 
in the life of the school. Aside from the usual data regarding his date of 
birth and school, he supplies Information on the following points: 

Place of birth— Religions affiliation — Father’s name— Father’s place of 
birth — Father’s occupation. 

School activities, including: School publications— Musical and other 
organizations— Athletics — Patriotic activities — Debating — Offices - 
Prizes and honors. 

Activities outside of the school, including: Remunerative employment 
or work for parents without wage — Patriotic activities— Religious and 
other organizations. 

Outside reading— amount ai d fields — with the names of a number 
books and other publications reud^. 

The candidate Is required to give at least three references nnd to write a 
letter telling why he wishes to go to college, why he selected Columhin. and 
what he expects to make of himself. As stated In last year’s report, “ What 
the student does out of class and among his fellows is quite as Important as his 
school record In determining his fitness for a college education." 

(3) As in the old method of admission, he files his complete henlth record. 

(4) If his records nrc satisfactory In all respects, lie is permitted, upon 
application, to substitute the* Intelligence examination Tor the entrance ex 
nminutiohs. His record of preparation, if acceptable. Is taken as covering 
the requirements in subject matter. The mental test is taken as a test of his 
capacity to do college work. These, with Ids henlth record nnd what might be 
called his character record, together furnish the basis on which Uls fitness 

to be a Columbia College student are determined.” ^ 

• 

CONDUCT OF THE INTKI.I.IOENCE EXAMINATION'-'' 

The routine of the examination as given at Columbin University 
is as follows:' 

A large room with all chairs on the same, level Is provided. The man In 
charge of the examination has his desk on a platform from which he can 

be easily seen and hoard by all. He Is assisted by one proctor for every 

* _ 

■An. Rep. Colombia Unlrenity, 1919, pp. 234, 237. Student* entering by the old plan 
take the mental testa for purpose* of record. 

■Thta section is taken verbatim from the report on the use of Intelligence examina- 
tions In Columbia College, published (1922) by the Bureau of Publication*, Teachers Col- 
lege, Colombia University, New York City/ 
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50 candidates. All material Is carefully prepared and arranged before 
tbe hour at which tbe examination is to begin; the proctors are fully in- 
truded regarding* ibeir (Julies. As tbe candidate enters the examination 
room be gives to Hie. proctor bis receipt for tbe examination fee and re- 
ceives from him t\Vi pencils and a card ,1 by 5 inches in size. The card 
bears a number, n space for bis name, the words Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination, Series of September, 1921 (for example), and a box in which the 
score for each part of the examination and the total score will later be 
entered. The candidate takes his seat uud at the direction of the examiner 
m charge he writes Ids name on the card and notes the number of the card 
for en|ry on each section of the examination to he given him later. The 
cards i|re then collected. The examiner in charge makes a brief introductory 
statement, giving general instructions and mentioning certain considerations 
designed to allay nervousness on the part of the candidates. A practice form 
is then distributed by the proctors and is examined by the candidates in ac- 
cordance with instructions given by the examiner in charge. The practice 
forms are then collected and the other forms nre in turn distributed, answered 
in accordance with the examiner’s directions, and collected. Brief Intervals 
between the main parts of the examination are allowed. 

1 lie staff of readers is made up of Instructors or graduate students in 
psychology. Full directions regarding the scoring are in their hands. In 
September, 1921, the results for some 500 candidates were scored, entered upon 
the cards mentioned above, and delivered to the director of admissions within 
SO hours of the close of the examination. ♦ 

I.VmODCCTlON nv otiiku colleges and result of use of the psycho- 
logical EXAMINATION 

It will be remembered that one reason for tbe development of the 
comprehensive examinations at Harvard was a desire to draw more 
students from a. distance. Columbia faced somewhat the same situa- 
tion. because her acceptance of the New York State examinations 
meant that almost any graduate of a New York high school had mot 
tlu- entrance requirements. This meant, too, that probably many 
students were admitted who Imd little chamv of success in college. 
It also placed the candidate from another State at a disadvantage 
because, while the New York high-school student took his entrance 
examination at the end of each of his high-school courses and de- 
posited his nuggets." the outsider usually had to review all of his 
subjects and take the examination at one time. The result in the 
, "°rds of the director of admissions was “on tlie whole the quality 
of the candidates presenting themselves with these credentials has 
deteriorated in the past few years.” ** 

It was shown in the previous section how Harvard’s new plan im- 
mediately drew students from parts of the country hithbrto rarely 
represented. So also did Columbia’s ne„w 'plan. As a matter of fact 
this expectation was “ moreJ^airTealized.” This is all the more 
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unusual because the announcement of the new plan was made but a 
half year before it was initiated. In 1919 the increase in registra- 
tion over 1918 was 28 per cent. The registration outside New York 
increased 73 per cent at the same time. In his report for 1921-22, 
Prof. A. L. Jones, director of university admissions, says: “It is of 
special interest to note the wide, geographical range which the new 
students represent. * * * The student body is undoubtedly the 

most widely representative of any in the world to-day.” 2S 

The results in the wry of selecting good material have been quite 
remarkable. At the mid-term meeting of instructors of Columbia 
freshmen in 1919 it was found that only two of the sixty-odd students 
who had made high scores on the psychological examination showed 
unsatisfactory work. In the opinions of their instructors, both of 
these students were well able to do college work. Studies made by 
Mr. Harold K. Chadwick and Dr. Ben D. Wood have also shown 
that the candidates ranking high in the intelligence tests also rank 
high in their school work. At Lafayette 56 per cent of all freshman 
withdrawals in 1920 came in the lowest quarter of psychological 
score. The same year at Carnegie it was found that from 40 to 45 
per cent of these withdrawals came in the lowest quartile. In 1923 
Professor Jones, of Columbia, reported in this connection : 

There have been some exceptions to both groups, but the correspondence be- 
tween the college record and the psychological test has been closer than between 
the traditional entrance examinations or the hlgh-school record." 

In 1920 Doctor Wood, of Columbia, made a comparison of the 
relation of college record and school record, entrance examination, 
regents’ examination, and psychological examination. He gives the 
following correlations: v, 


( 

College entrance examination and college record 0. 4.‘t 

Secondary school record and college record • 4. r > 

Regents’ examinations and college record ■ 57 

Psychological examination and college record . 50 


These figures are for the first half year only. The correlation for 
the first year between intelligence tests and college record was 0.65, 
which is high considering the fact that other items than intelligence 
help to determine a student’s standing. 

A number of other colleges have published results of the use of 
psychological tests. Table 6 shows the correlation between the psy- 
chological scores and academic marks as reported by the colleges. 

"toe. ell., 1921. p. 214. 

"School ityl Society, Mar. 10, 1028, p. 268. 
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TA .^iL?‘. T ? e correla * i( > n between academic marks in college and intelligence 
scores made on psychological examinations required for entrance to college. 1 


Institution 

1 

| Test used 

- .} 

j V ear 

Corre- 

lation 

Brown 



0.3J-O. 80 

Columbia 


Cornell 



.65 

Do 



l 31 

AS 

Goucher. . . . 

Do 



:« 

in 

1 '0. 

Do 



. Of 
.26 

Rutgers 

>mith 

Vale 

Smilh examination. 


.67 

.45 

.40 




.50 


i 


1 T(I?. ma fK S 5 t l0wn ftn> , for ,reshman mld-tcrm, semester, or vear 

o cl«k of Vhi «»Jin7 rr Mh °£Ji ,|rtU ^ e *P |ai "* d b >' the tet that 
o clock of the evening of the freshman-sophomore rush down town.” 


‘testing was done between 5 and ft 


The correlations shown here are really higher than appears in the' 
coefficients, when we consider the various other elements which help 
to determine a student's standing, but which can not be measured by 
the psychological examination. The leader of the whole testing 
movement, Prof. E. L. Thorndike, sums this up as follows: 

Given a well-planned and sufficiently extensive team of tests, a correlation of 
0.00 (1 'being a I*orfcct score) >'s obtained between the candidate * 1 2 3 ** score and Ills 
academic achlevement.during the first half of the freshman year. Inasmuch as 
the academic achievement of a pupil is determined In part by his health, 
economic conditions, and moral qualities, an absolutely omniscient Judge of 
his Intellect could probably not give a rating that would correlate with hlB 
academic achievement much more than 0.70. Also, the college ratings are them- 
selves not Infallible, and these errors reduce or “attenuate" the correlation. 
The psychologist may, then, fairly claim that the-fnetors of Intellectual uliillty 
as born In the boy and developed to date by the training he has had are sub- 
stuntially summed up in his score In the psychological tests." *• 

Professor Colvin, another pioneer in tlte psychometric movement 
as related to college entrance, gives several reasons for the lack of 
higher correlation between academic marks and intelligence scores. 
Among the more important reasons are the following: 

1. The tests are not absolutely accurate measures of intelligence, 
due to lack of serious effort, nervousness, faulty knowledge of 
English, imperfectness of the tests themselves, etc. 

2. Other qualities than intelligence are important factors in deter- 
mining college marts. 

3. The inaccuracy and lack of uniformity in the marking done by 
college instructors. 

The results reported so far on the use of the various tests for pre- 
dicting success in the freslunan year show that, on the whole, the 
Army Alpha stands the lowest. This is probably because these tests 
are designed to test the whole range of human intelligence and test 


"Rep- of CommU. of Bduc., 1820, p. - 
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it only roughly, and are consequently not refined enough for the 
upper ranges, where most of the students would be found. It has 
been shown, for instance, that very few college freshmen get as low 
as C on this test and that practically none of them get below C. 
Thu 1 -stone‘s test (omnibus form of the Army Alpha) shows slightly 
better results than the regular Alpha. The Terman group test is * 
more adapted to high-school ages and ranges and shows better re- 
sults than either of the two mentioned above. 

The Brown University intelligence examination, constructed by 
Professor Colvin, and the Thorndike examination, stand highest in 
the group. There is little choice between the two so far as resulfc 
are concerned. The results slightly favor the Thorndike; examina- 
tion. The main seems to be in its greater length .find coin- . 

pletencss (it takes 3 hours to give, while the Brown tal^s an hour 
and 10 minutes), which would mean greater reliability Realise of 
a more adequate sampling and an insuring of finer differentiation. 

In 1910 the College Entrance Examination Board/ recognized the 
psychological examination. The secretary’s repo/t for that year 
(p. 2) contains the following statement : » / 

Intelligence tests.— It should be the purpose of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board not only to ascertain whether the candidates have acquired the 
Information and method of thought necessary for successful work in collie 
but also to determine whetlier they possess certain Important Intellectual 
Qualities which are sometimes described as ulcrtn s *s. strength, and endurance, 
although 'uiese terms would seem to Indicate excellence of the body rather 

than of the mind, / ? 

The same year the United States Commissioner of Education sup- . 
gestod that the Army intelligence tests We substituted for the formal 
entrance requirements in the case of returning soldiers who had de- 
fective preparation. In this year 'the North Central Association 
appointed a committee to investigate and report on the um> of these 
tests. The next year the College Entrance Examination Board 
authorized a similar committee. 

The United States Commissioner of Education estimated that 2<>o 
colleges in 1920 had used intelligence tests in connection with their 
work. He based his estimate on the fact that 124 out of 288 col- 
leges reporting in May, 1920. had given some form of such tests. 
While it is quite probably true that most of these tests were given 
for purposes of record or experiment, it nevertheless shows the rapid 
growth of the testing movement within the period of a year or two/' 

A few quotations from individuals or faculties who have used 
psychological tests in connection with problems of college entrance 
will summarize the present attitude toward them. 
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In evaluating the use of such tests, Professor Thorndike says: 

Ibis 0.00 icorrelutiou bettraea psycliulutiloul were aud colleae marks! 
‘ *•», «-ml,,a,i„u „r I be Sadi, lorn, 

|f* ,“\ < ”7 ' sL, '"' u »*«• 11 Ik ill foot, as seed as the corrcla- 

Ilea ubUoued item usiaj ,be lelal iutenuallei, from 10 t„ 20 hours of or. 

TZT,‘,l ! l C ‘ m - MUCI ‘ “° re "“"■«*« than this, however 

of nu, e. r°.'i b) ail ‘!" i 1 t ’ “ *° a »'*htem eiatiulnatlons, or a system 

Inspections ut that whool‘ byV 

“ “ —zzzz r„;xr - 

Il» value as a« adjunct to a system of crediting wheel work l„ toot do 
serves special mc»ti„, v Such systems, beuetlcent as they are, have the nee« 

• ukue ‘ ss " { overweighting eduuitiuuul regularity docility ‘ind mfU i 
intent. The boy or «ir, who does the regular thiu* in ih reglr 

x ^rri 1 a r ,,vni .° f ,,ia teuti,ers -»»> **»••■* «»to the un^t x 

rr to ,,y a c ° ue?e ° r p- 

,i ,, 1 a Kn °w.MMh eases. A competent intolllcence evimin t 

Uon discovers them almost without fail. On the other hand, the hov or *,*, 

s:arssLrsis: 

iveakni; " “ ° hy u.elr 

Professor Colvin says: “ These intelligence tests have on the. whole 

viou " T r °i re ' a Jl lt ' m C-dictins academic success than have pre- 

pirt«- “ IT ’I T °I l n° h r’ estimiles " Professor Whipple re- 

p rt . ll seems probable that cvenlually all entering students at 

■ III I ignn w .11 receive an intelligence lest." Professor Thorndike 
speaking in 1919, said: nornnikt. 

or'do!lar n 'r.!!“'l I!" WTchokwtait test I, Imlter. hoar for hour spot,. 

^TSb'ir ^ ^ jrs 

of “■*“ ,cs,s ’ 

. L»«r^‘j-vrr - - *-* - 

(n) Applied to projective students they furnish an nddltlonal basis for 

,b i - — - 

2. Clasaiflcatlon on basis of capacity for sectioning. 


8ee Hep. of Conunla. of Educ., 1020. pp. 14, 15. 

18610—215 3 
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3. Early elimination of snre failures. 

4. Early detection of exceptionally able students.- 

5. Diagnosis of •failures due to indifference, indolence, extra-curricular 

activities, eta 

2. The committee wishes to emphasize the fact that there is no disposition 
to look upon intelligence tests as the sole basis for entrance to college. Obvi- 
ously, the most valuable basis for admission Is the n endemic record in the 
preparatory school. The most that could be urged is that students who show 
an acceptable academic record may choose between the regular content- ex- 
amination and the intelligence test. 

3. The committee believes that the cost in time and money involved in the 
Intelligence testing of all entrants can bd justified fully. 

4. The committee recognizes that the use of group intelligence^ tests is 
rapidly becoming an nccepted feature of college and university administration, 
as it has heeome in the administration of the lower schools. It believes that 
Cornell University should not fail to derive what benefits it may from their 
use, and that it should have*a*share In perfecting the technique of building 
and administering these tests, and in using the results obtained to increase 
the effectiveness of its services to its students. 

After four years’ experience with these tests at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor Jones says: 

The psychological test is simply one part, though n very important one, 
of the evidence we consider in passing upon the students' applications, but 
the psychological examination alone has proved to be nn exceedingly useful 
criterion of the students’ later performances. Its predictive value Js high." 

SUMMARY 

In the earlier days entrance to college was obtained only by pass- 
ing examinations in the various subjects required. 

At the present time the following methods of admitting students 
are employed : 

1. An examination of the applicant in all of the specified 

subjects at the college or university itself. 

2. An examination in the specified subjects under the direc- 

tion of separate examining boards. 

3. The presentation of a certificate from an approved or ac- 

credited secondary school. 

4. A combination of the examination and certificate methods. 

5. Presentation of a diploma from an approved high school. 

6. Presentation of a diploma from a normal school. 

7. Presentation of a teacher’s certificate. 

8. Entrance as a special or unclassified student. 

9. Comprehensive examination or the new plan of admission. 

10. The psychological examination. 

The comprehensive examination, or new plan of admission, was 

initiated at Harvard in 1911 in order to improve the selection of 

• School and Society, Mar. 10, 1B28, p. 268. 
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candidates by widening the territory from which they might be 
drawn. In brief this method consists of examinations in four sub- 

fpproved er 6 SeC ° ndary Sch ° 01 reCOrd of the applicant has been 

' JXT pla " has wideJ y adopted by colleges, and the Col- 
tZV ^ a T Rt i° n B ° ard haS Set w,ch exam ' na tions since 
Sit ;»vc 2.6lf b °" rd 495 ° f U “* -“--tions, in 

The main advantages of this plan of admission are that it leaves 
the secondary school free to carry on its program as it sees best; gives 
he applicant an opportunity to show up at his best by examining, 
him in subjects which he to some extent chooses; allows no condh 

" T Cn - CfUl Sel ° Cti0n ° n the basisof personal 

The chief weaknesses are to be found in the dangers of conven- 
tionalizing the examinations, and that the schools and pupils will 
s ight the subjects in which examinations are not to be taken 
The psychological examination plan of admission was made pos- 
ible by the success of the mental testing done in the Army during 
the war. Columbia and Brown Universities first used these teste 
in connection with the Students’ Army Training Corps in 1918 The 
results were so gratifying that steps were immediately taken to 
adapt these tests to the purposes of selection of regular college stu- 
dents In addition to the examination a very careful survey and 
evaluation of the personal qualifications of the candidate is made. 

arge number of colleges have begun to experiment with these 
tests for purposes of selecting students. Brown, Cornell, and 

i^ThteTeld addlt, ° n *° Columbia > hav e done valuable pioneer work 

The results of the use of psychological teste in selecting college 
students have been highly satisfactory. Correlations of psychologi- 
cal examination scores and later college records have been higher 
than in the cases of s.nular correlations between entrance examina- 
lon or secondary school record and later college marks. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE UNIT AND UNIT REQUIREMENTS 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE APPEARANCE OF THE UNIT 

The history of the unit in the United Stntos is the history of 
the flexibility of college entrance requirements.' Ibis histon a >• 
easily into three main |>erio,ls, the first representing some two eon- 
turie's, the second ahout tilt years, and the third the las yettis. 
It mi ‘ f ht be said that we are now in both the second and the thud 
period, because the characteristics peculiar' to the second period 
are still in existence. Although the unit llsol<,iva S not recognized 
until the last of the three periods, the influences which bioug it 
about its adoption can he traced hack to the first variation from the 
first published college entrance requirements. 

In the early statements of college entrance requirements there 
existed no mathematical formula or measure, and there was no 
need of such, because ability to translate Latin and Greek con- 
stituted the only requirements fur college entrance. 1 he college 
curriculum was strictly classical, narrow, rigid, and led to but one. 
detn-ec, the A. >L For more than a century after Harvard published 
itg first admission requirements in 10+2, Latin and Greek were t «• 
only subjects required. Arithmetic appeared about the middle ot 
the* eighteenth century, but these three subject were the on y ones 
required or accepted until after INN. During the period 1800 to 
1850 geography, Engli^ grammar, algebra, and geometry appeared. 
By 1870 eleven siibjoctswere recognized us being suitable for coflogf 

The entrance examinations required in these newer subject* wen 
naturally not the old original translations. Greek and Latin con- 
tinued strong, held a linn grip on their places in the currieulum. 
and were examined in as before. However, tlm newer subjects had 


.... . , f„. ,hi„ iuvI 1 , >n was tak.n rltlody from l'liv folltwlnn : Unttmu-. HlrtorWirl timl 

wilmamtn. Ch. Ml mown, Making of 0» 

MiridlP Schools. Clin XVII and XVJII. MonrOo, Cyclopedia of Education. \ ol II. PP 1 

in the United State,. Ch. VI. Thwlng. HUlory of HU* 

Ed * U L^tln° rUhtwtlc X (Eiograph y . Engl lab grammar. algvbia. geometry, ancient 

to^ and United "M- *e 

p. 40. . ' * 
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to be defined or outlined in such a wnv that the prospective student, 
or his master, would have some idea of the work upon which he 
diould prepare. These first outlines and definitions consisted of such 
embryonic descriptions as “arithmetic to the rule of three is also 
required,” “properly construe and parse,” “lie well instructed in 
the following rules of arithmetic,” “ have well studied a compendium 

■ d geography,” “all shall be acquainted with vulgar arithmetic.” 

About the middle of the nineteenth century American colleges 

■ ame under the influence of the German universities, and the system 
of college clccti||f began to appear. As early as 182G Harvard had 
ollered certain elective courses to special students, jyid in 1841 sev- 
eral elective courses were offered in the sophomore, junior, and 
»i*nior years. Columbia established a “scientific and literary”. 

• * Mil so in 18.10. In 18G9 Eliot began his work at Harvard, and the 
elective system soon became established and recognized as a definite 
policy, not only at Harvard but in many other institutions, par- 
ticularly the newer ones. With the appearance" and establishment 
of this system, higher education in America began a new era. It 
has been well said that before the Civil War American institutions 
of higher learning were colleges ; after it they became universities. 

I his second period of the history of American higher education 
might well be named the “group period.” The addition of new 
'objects, the elective system, and the general expansion of educa- 
tional ideals and facilities, particularly the rapid development of 
the public high school, treated a demand for more freedom in 
entrance requirements. In response to this demand the “group sys- 
tem appeared. The A. B. course was traditional and solidly estab- 
lished. Its entrance requirements were an integral part of the 
course, well defined and narrowly efficient. This combination could 

not easdy be shaken. There were, however, two other important pos- 
sibilities. 

The first of these possibilities was that of additional college de- 
giees. 1 ntil about 1840 the A. B. was the only first degree known 
in American colleges. In answer* to the demand for less rigid re- 
quirements, the degrees of B,S„ B. I,, Ph. B, and Lift. B. appeared. 

ach had its distinctive course and each its separate entrance re- 
quirements. From no Jess an authority than President Eliot we 
read : 

ls It nor their plain duty (of oolites > to timinlnlii two **«dnlos 0 f re- 
'ini reiiicnts, one for the degree of Imehclor of arts, the other for the decree 
" '; m helor <’ f «»«««. or philosophy, the latter demanding less preparatory 
>tudy than the former? American colleges have been severely criticized for 
receiving students whose preparation was confessedly inferior to that required 
of candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts;. but even the oldest and 
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Strongest of them have done this, and they have done It from a genuine desire 
to l*e serviceable It* ns large n proportion ns possible of American youth.* 

These added decrees have long been ridiculed as “coRolation 
prizes, “cheap degrees,” etc. President Jordan once said that the 
B. S. usually stood for “bachelor of surfaces.” While, on the whole, 
it is true that these degrees originated in order to 'accommodate 
students whose preparation would not admit them to the A. B. 
course, there has been a continuous struggle on the part of the col- 
leges to make the courses lending to these degrees demand as high 
requirements in admission and work as those required for the tra- 
ditional A. B. degree . 4 This subject will be discussed>further in a, 
later’ connection. Suffice it to say for the present that tHc introduc- 
tion of these degrees profoundly influenced American secondary 
education. 

The other main form of the group system is that represented by 
Harvard, 1871-1898. In this system several groups, combinations, 
or sequences of studies all lead to the one degree but have slightly 
different requirements for entrance. The courses and degree at 
Harvard were “classical,” but a certain amount of substitution for 
Greek and Latin was allowed. Cornell in 1898 had three such 
groups, two of which could he entered and pursued without Greek. 
Columbia at about the same time had three groups, one of which 
included no Greek. This group system, has grown in many direc- 
* tions and is still the skeleton upon which a college curriculum is hung. 

The third stage in the historySof entrance requirements of Ameri- 
can higher, institutions may be called the period of “free election. ’ 

By tins is meant that the candidate for college entrance may select ' ' 
a part or all of t he subjects which he wishes to present for entrance. 

A few colleges give the student the right to present a full schedule 
of his own choosing, without prescribing for him a single course. 
On the other hand, a few of the colleges still permit no election on 
the part of the prospective entrant. Nearly all colleges now allow 
more or less freedom of choice to the candidate. 

The development of this stage or period of “ free election” in the 
colleges has been due largely to four causes. 

i. The further development of the college elective. system, and the 
attendant expansion of the college curriculum. — The elective system 
and the expansion of the college curriculum have developed contem-, 
poraneously. It has been seen that well into the nineteenth century 

: ~ * i 

•Educational Reform, p. 

4 it |a lnteratJng to note that tho various standardizing agencies have frowned upon 
the practice of colleges giving several degrees. For Instance. Standard No. 3 of the con- ^ 
stltutlon of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern State* 
begins, “ Tie conferring of a multiplicity of degrees is discouraged. Small Institutions 

t* 
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the colleges offered but one course, which was rigid and narrow, and 
the requirements for entrance to it were as rigid and narrow as the 
course itself. By the third quarter of the century additional degree* 
groups, and courses had been added, eacli with its own entrance re- 
quirements; hut toward the close of the century these Courses and 
groups liecaino so numerous that it was impossible to define and ad- 
minister separate requirements for each one. 

2. The rapid development of the, public hifjh school and its cur- 
riculum ,— Table 7 shows the development, of the public hi«h school 
1S70-J920; ' 


Tabu: ~.—Grouth of the public high school, 1860-19SO' 
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schools in 1800, lsTO, nml INMClJc those' mhrrtUMl hvlhutrr nlrrJ^T ri ,M *' 1 1 T, - r f he nitfrnhn of hiph 

SSSvES 

The statistics for IMXH920 woretXTfrmuUul No S/u'/b^' & , h , c ,7 *; ‘ 73 KI1 

school hns been established e^b day si mS 1800 ^ W wf raorc than 0,10 puhlic h[ * h 


The remarkable, development of the high school can be seen in 
1 able 7. It must also- be remembered that many of the colleges 
had academies or preparatory schools of their own. The high school 
was hailed as the “people's” college; and, because it was developing 
more or less independently, undoubtedly was the cause of some alarm 
on the part of the college. That is, no college was responsible 
for the establishment, support, or development of the public high 
school. The high school was tax-supported, while' the college, ex- 
cept for the State universities, few of which were by 1880 of .any 
size or relative importance, w T as private. 

The educational authorities pf a community which supported a 
high school were between two fires; on the one hand the college 
demanded a rather strict curriculum ae preparation for its work 
while on the other hand the public demanded -more immediately 
useful subjects. The result jvas a compromise. Subjects not nor- 
mally accepted for college entrance thus found their way into the 
high -school curriculum. It followed inevitably that these subjects 
would be offered to colleges in satisfaction of entrance require- 
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meats. When so offered, the college, if it desired the student, could 
do one of three things: Accept the studies so presented, accept the 
applicant ‘"on condition." or revise its requirements so that these 
subjects would be accepted. 

The first of these options the college could not afford to adopt. 

To admit students who did not fulfill the entrance requirements as 
stated in the catalogue would be a tacit admission that these were 
not ‘‘ requiremqffTs " at all, and the college would soon lose its self 
respect and tjie respect of the community by an acknowledged 
adulteration ahd cheapening of its standards. 

The second oPtliese options proved impracticable and expensive. 

A student with ©auditions is badly handicapped in trying to carry 
college wotti. nmV^the college itself is put to considerable trouble 
und expense b<TJje attendant difficulties in administration, records, 
etc. Alth ough colleges have admitted with small conditions, 
no wholesale admission of students with, conditions .of such large 
amounts ass to be classed as the option mentioned above has ever been 
practiced. 

The last of these three options, that of revising entrance require- 
ments to include well-taught subjects hereto fore not included, was 
the most reasonable and practical^^S the three, and it was along 
this line that. the articulation of the high school and college de'- 
veloped. Not the least important of the influences which aug- 
mented this development was the competiton of the colleges for 

students. ' , 

3. The competition <Tf the colleges for students . — At present the 
colleges are overcrowded : 30 or 40 years ago students were sought 
after. Committees, presidents, and deans visited schools, waited 
upon seniors or ^iew graduates, and extolled the merits of their 
colleges. This competition for students could not but result in 

t some concession in the important matter of entrance requirements, 
especially in the case of the exceptional student, und what privilege 
was open to this student soon became open to all others. 

4. The development of t State universities— Private and semi- . 
private colleges could dominate the secondary school because Jthey 

; felt little responsibility for it. However, the establishment and de- 
velopment of State Universities centered attention upon and brought 
about a demand for a closer coordination between the public high 
school and higher institutions of learning. A complete State system 
of education was suggested early. For instance, in 1816 the State of 
Indiana adopted a constitution which provided for “ a general sys; 
tem of education, ascending in regular gradation from township high 
schools to a State university wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
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equally open to all.” & The greatest development along the line of 
» closer articulation between public high schools and higher State in- 
stitutions came after 1871. in which year the University of Michigan 
Itegap to inspect secondary schools and admit students on certificate. 
The most recent developments along this line are those in which the 
rapidly developing municipal colleges and secondary schools are 
concerned. . 

Contemporaneous with the development of freedom of election in 
entrance requirements has been the development of quantitative 
measures of the subjects required or accepted. In addition to being 
due. in part, to the causes listed above as being responsible for more 
freedom of election, this development of quantitative measures is 
' due to three main causes. 

1. The very nature of this freedom of election itself .—Where free- 
dom is allowed, or a concession is made, the logical question which 
immediately arises is as to the quantity. Flow much , in a way, is 
as important as the concession itself. After election became estab- 
lished, and previous to the appearance of quantitative statements of 

ts ( f ( oik i nti ance subjects, the question of how much would 
have been answered by some such Statements as, “one course in 
ph\sies, one \enr in algebra, “one-half of (some specified text- 
book) geometry,” or some such similarly awkward phrase. What 
" as needed was a “counter or symbol which would represent such 
phrases. The term “credit.’ very naturally grew out of the expres- 
sion ‘‘high school credit” and was widely used by colleges and uni- 
versities before the adoption of the standard unit. 

2. The development of transportation and the integration of the 
American people— The economic and sociological changes or devel- 
opments in America following 1885 arc important. In the/ early 
days the boy went to a college situated conveniently close to his 
home, or within reasonable distance of it. Transportation was poor, 
slow, and expensive, and distances were the greater because of the 
difficulties of travel. Now, transportation is of a higher grade, fast, 
and cheap;- and no distance is really great. In the earlier day the 
boy was content to stay at home; often he was needed to help in the 
work. Now, the boy must “go away to college?’ and rarely is he 
urgently needed in the father’s profession, business, or highly spe- 
cialized job. So the boy at Chicago often goes to a New York cpl- 1 
lege, and the boy at New \ork often goes to a Chicago college. Dis- 

tanoe and sf rnntronowv ora via J.* 1 il i * i 



• Constitution of Indiana (1816). Art. IX. »cc. 2. 
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the same time all colleges are drawing increasing numbers of stu- 
dents from a distance. Emigratioa of college alumni is undoubt- 
edly responsible for much of the " going away to college." 

Here again, in reporting a high-school record for a distant col- 
lege or university, some medium of exchange, some terminology 
peculiar to the matter and pregnant with meaning, was desirable. 
Descriptions of courses, texts used, periods of time. etc., ate clumsy, 
inaccurate, and lack uniformity. They arc inaccurate for the same 
reason that they lack uniformity. Standards, texts, courses, periods, 
teachers, methods, and other important elements vary in different 
localities. It is not held that the mere adoption of a symbol will 
standardize all courses immediately, or ever, any more than i^ could 
be held that in the early adoption of the dollar as a monetary unit 
a dollar always bought a full dollar's worth of goods." That how- 
ever, is not the fault of the unit of measure. The form or standard 
aimed at is one full unit s worth of a subject, and with this value 
defined and standardized, the unit ultimately comes to represent it: 
Colleges and standardizing bodies are continually revising the defi- 
nitions of the various subjects, as these revisions are demanded, and 
it is easy for the high schools of the Nation to know precisely what 
a unit's worth of any subject — in terms of time and material- 
means. '. • 

8. The influence of accrediting , examining , and certificating 
bodies . — The last and most important of the influences making for 
a quantitative statement of amount pf entrance requirements is that 
of standardizing agencies. These organizations have created stand- 
ards, developed definitiops, inspected work, and evaluated this in 
terms of their definitions and standards. This procedure focuses 
the attention of the school upon its standards, and if these are low 
in comparison with those proposed, an incentive to improvement is 
provided in the desired r^ognition to l>e obtained by- being placed 
upon the accredited list. Inspectors offer suggestions and criticisms 
from their experience with other schools; association meetings fur- 
nish valuable hints for those in attendance or those who read the 
reports; .and the pride and confidence of the school man and his 
community are established if the school is on an accredited or recog- 

•The president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching report! 
along this line as follow*: “The unit used by the Carnoglo Foundation alms to bo such a 
symbol (a simple language which will convey clearly a few fundamental facts). Ai 
between colleges, whether 8tate or endowed institutions, and high schools, private or pub- 
lic. iikls not a mere mechanical standard! rati on. It Involves no limitation upon the 
freedom of either the secondary school or the college. It Is simply the effort to find a 
1 coiflter • for the very relation between the secondary school and the college which the 
tendencies of the last 2$ years -hate been engaged In formulating. The only part the 
foundation has had In this effort lias been to express in concrete form tho actual usages 
of the colleges themselves, together with the admirable results of the College Entrance 
Examination Board In unifying these usages.” (Fourth An. Hep.. 1900, p, 131.) 
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nized list of standard schools. Hero also a unit of measure is re- 
quired, one that is defined and standardized, and easily recognizable, 
and one that is valid in all parts of the territory for which the or- 
ganization is responsible. This, territory includes the whole country 
because college students come from all parts of it, and because 
between the organizations responsible for the different parts there 
must lie some commonly accepted medium of exchange. 

EARLY ADOPTION OF QUANTITATIVE MEASURBS OF ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS 

In order to pve a fteneral view of the appearance of the trait 
>elore going into the matter of specific influences. Table S j s ’.iff 
sented. This table shows the colleges earliest to adopt a quantita- 
tive measure of entrance requirements, the date 1 of such adoption, 
the type of measure adopted, and the date of the adoption of the 
standard unit as it is now recognized. The data of this table rep- 
resent a study of over 200 of the leading American colleges. 

Taiu.k -The firs, io„s of qumUtafirv , Matures of entrance requirements 

t>)i American m, Ivors 


Institution 


Y list ' 

fulop- v . , _ 

t ion (if Nw >ip of first 

rtnv measure 

measure i 


Dt 


flnVl ' 


on of first measure 
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tion of 
stand- 
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Oregon ’ 
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Washington 
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I *Mie subject daily for one semester 
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i Um> suba ct ‘lady for one year is 10 credits | 
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1893 

1894 
1894 
IH97 
1897 
1900 
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1906 
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1910 
1908 
1914 

1912 
1904 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1913 
1904 


Vninl n( * d, T ropotition, to show eonipar Ison^easd v ami to show i from lhn lab,e 

Uniard unit In 1919* 9 * andArd unit in 1897, changed to a 45 41 unit'’ basis in 1 los”anM oV 

Previous to a numerical statement of quantity, all of these institu- 
bons . described outlines of courses, specified texts, or used a com- 
bination of both methods m announcing their requirements. It will 
noticed that l>efore 1900, of the 24 institutions, only 4 (Chicago, 
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Indiana, Missouri, and California) made use of the term " anil l" in 
its modern accepted definition. Arizona s " cred.ts ot WJH wo, 
the equivalent of the unit, but the “ credit of Illinois and Oie on 
in '1897 was on a different basis. Of the 12 collets winch from the 
first used some other terminology or standard than the unit. one half 
used the standard unit under some other name Of the remain- 
in- «. all used the “one subject daily” part of the standard defim- 
tom, hut three of them used 12-week terms, and two lS-vvcck terms. 
The other one (Knot) used the “one subject daily for one vein 
hut added, after the fashion of college “ hours." “ equals 1» credits. 

In this instance 120 credits were required for entrance. 

It will be also noticed that during the period of tj> years after the 
first appearance of the unit in the catalogue of the I mversity of 
Chicago only about 20 colleges had adopted it or any other measure 
FronMMM) to 1013, of the 314 colleges used in this study. 2.2 hail 
adopted some measured This rapid development was due largely to 
the influence of the various standardizing agencies. It is to these 
influences that attention will no" he diieited. 

INFLUENCES DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE UNIT 

-f 

One of the first organizations to place numerical valuations m. 
preparatory work was the National Council on Higher and Second 
ary Education, which reported to the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1884, “The course in preparatory instruction, properly so 
called, that Riven in a well-organized high school or academy, should 
cover four yea^s.” . 

The Committee of Ten reporting in 181)2. after listing several 
curricula and stating the time allotments for the various subjects. 

said: 

A college might say. we will ncccpl r..r admission any group of studies taken 
from (lie secondary school programs, pro vide. I that the sum of ihe studies m 
each of the four years amounts to 10 or 18 or ‘20 period- a n* may he 

thought l>e6t, and provldefl. further, that In each year at least «utir of the sn •- 
Jects presented slmll have been pursued at least three i-erlods n week and that 
at least three of the subjcU slmll have heen l'mrsne.1 three years or more. 

Her# then, is the real basis upon which the concept of quantitative 

measures of entrance subjects rests. 

At its first meeting in 1895 the North Central Association of ( ol- 
leges and Secondary Schools tried to answer this question, “ A\ hat 

»lly 1013 there were 2 HI of the college* using some quantitative m^imrc °* c0,1 *“* 
entrance rcqulmnent*. The 0 colleges mentioned abore a. hawing adopted ^eh oeasum 
before 1900. added to the 272 which have adopted meaanrea since 1900 up to 1913, gl 

this number. * 

• Rep. of Committor of Ten, 1802. t>p. *2, *VJ. 
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constitutes a college a n<l what a high school?” President R. H. 
•Icsse proposed the following standard for a secondary or, hi^h 
school: 

A well-managed course of study, the lust four years of whioh nre devoted 

i hietly to iJitin. Creek. French. Herman. English. history, algebra. geometry. 

ii nd science . 1 

rite tirst of the agencies to assign mathematical quantities to sub- 
jects was the l Diversity of the State of New York, which in 1895, 
in explainin'! a table of amounts and subjects, said. “The table 
assumes that each student tubes three studies each day for five days 
each week. The term ‘count’ represents 10 weeks’ work in one of 
1 1 lose studios." 10 

The next year the question of amounts came before the Asso ia- 
u.m of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. President Eliot, in an address before the Harvard 
Teachers Association in 189(1. had suggested the necessity of.a reason- 
able method of attaching values to entrance Subjects with due 
reference to the time necessary for preparation in the various 
studies. President (’arty Thomas took this as her theme and said: 

In the wider range of elective* Hint mny he accepted la the future for 
admission to college, are we sure Him all sul.Je.-is have the same educational 
value: that all subjects, if eijuully well taught. e.|U«ll,v well trnin the mind 
m tf.ii.kV * • • The time requirement of all subjects may undouhtedly he 

made equal l.y a Utile Ingenuity. Iml do nil subjects ghe the same mental dis- 
elplhieV In endeavoring to determine this question. whose answer, it seems 

to me. dojK'i.d the intellectual grasp a never of the future generation of 

school and college students, lies the most profound work of this association." 

At this same meeting Thurher defined the - unit” in almost the 
identical terms in which it is now commonly defined. His definition 
was: "The unit represents 5 hours of recitation work per week, or 
•» recitation periods of 55 or 40 minutes, as the ease mav be. running 
through an entire school year." 12 * 

In 1890 the board of education of the Presbyterian Church, in 
1898 the Ohio College Association, and in 1900 the board of educa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church South evaluated entrance 
subjects in terms of hours per week. 

This movement toward quantitative definition of subjects was ac- 
celerated by tl*e report of the committee on college entrance re- 
quirements to the Xutional Education Association in 1899. Anion w 
other things it reported: 

What Is to Ik> desired and whnt the committee hopes may become true Is 
t mt the colleges will stale their entrance requirements In terms of national 

* First I roc. X. (Vtt. Assoc.. p. git. 

,0 Examination Handl>ook. I’nlv. of Stale of N. V., 1895. p 12 

ImSwr"*' AW> ° C ° f C01 "' " nd rrP|> 8C ‘" , ‘ ° f Mld,lle 8,a ‘« •"«» Maryland. 1800. 

" Ibid., p. 181. 
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units or uornis nnd that tlu^schoois will build u|* their programs of studios 
out of the units furnishod !>.v those separate courses of study. A col loco may 
recognize more <>r fewer of these units, hut where it recognizes a subject at 
all it is to he hoped that it will recognize it in the shn|K> of the national 
unit.'* 

The same year the committee on liYstorv reported to the committee 
on entrance requirements concerning the unit, as follows: 


For convenience of statement we have adopted in the following rocott 
mendations tin* term " unit ’111111 hy unit we mean either one year of historical 
work wherein the study is given live times per week, or two years of historic:!! 
work wherein the study is given three times i>er week." 


This is really the first definite definition in practice, of the unit. 
Three later (190:2) came the epoch-making report of the com- 

tnission^^p accredited schools to the North Central Association. 

• This report defined the unit as a “course covering a school year of 
not less than 35 weeks with 4 or 5 periods of at least 4o minutes each 
per week.'’ 15 

The next year this definition was interpreted to include schools in 
which the period was 40 minutes in length, provided there were :• 
periods per week. lit 191K the length of the school year required 
liniiiiui 


was raised to a minimum length of IMS weeks. 


The next year. 19(j>0. saw the establishment of perhaps the most 
important standardizing agency for higher education that this 
country has ever seen, the ( urnogic foundation for the -Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 1 The first question which the North Central 
Association tried to answer in 1K95 was now attacked by this new 
ally. It came about in rather a unique way. In transmitting his 
gift for the establishment and endowment of the foundation. Mr 
Carnegie used the expression “retiring pensions for the teachers of 
universities, colleges, and technical schools. It thus became imme- 
diately necessary to define these terms. In the first report of the 


foundation we read : 


The terms “college” ami “university” have as yet no fixed meaning on 
this continent. It is not uncommon to Hud nourishing high schools which 
bear one or the other of these titles. 

♦ • • In order to judge what constitutes •* four years uf academy or 

high -school preparation** the officers of the foundation have made use of a 
plan commonly adopted bv college entrance boards. By this plan college 
entrance requirements are designated in terms of units, a unit being a course 
of five periods weekly throughout the academic yeaY of the preparatory 
school. For the purposed of the foundation the units in each branch of 
academic study have also been quantitatively defined, the nim being to assign 
values to the subjects in accordance with the time usually required to pre- 
. — » — — 

■•Proc. Nat. Educ. Awoc., 1800, pp. 672, 673. 

• u Report of the committee on blntory. Ibid., p. 768. 

« Seventh Proc. N. Cen. Aaeoc., p. 8. 
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pjirc adequately upon them for college entrance Thns plane geometry, which 
is usually studied live periods weekly throughout an academic year of the 
preparatory school. Is estimated at one unit. In other words the value of the 
unit is based upon the actual amount of work required and not upon the 
amount of time specified for the preparation of the subject.” 

Although the Carnegie Foundation adopted the unit four years 
after it had been adopted by the North Central Association/ it is 
most frequently alluded to. especially in earlier literature, as the’ 
"Carnegie unit.” 

The committee on definition of the unit reported to the North 
Central Association in 1008 a slight change in the definition of the 
unit. 1 he new definition made the time a little more rigid by re- 
quiring "in the aggregate mot less than one hundred and twenty 
(>0- minute hours of classroom work. ’ and added the provision that 
two horns of manual training or laboratory work being equivalent 
to one hour of classroom work . 1 ' 17 

In 1907 the national conference committee on standards was organ- 
izojl. It was designed as a national body which should be composed 
ol representatives from the various accrediting and standardizing 
agencies of the country. / At its third meeting in 1909 this committee 
defined the unit more elaborately than any other body had previously 
done. 1 he usual definition quoted is as follows: "A unit represents 
a year s study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting ap- 
proximately a quarter of a full year's work.” 1 * 

In 1908 the committee of review of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board presented a report recommending that the board in- 
dorse the scale of vnlucs of college entrance requirements adopted 
by the Carnegie Foundation and that in the future publications of 
the board these vulues be attached to the definition of requirements. 
This report, and its attendant recognition, was approved the follow- 
ing year, and we find this statement : 

It is hoped^fut through the cooperation of the Carnegie Fouudatiou and the 
College Flttfancc Examination Hoard the scale of values here given may he 
regarded as authoritative and that it may find general acceptance.” 

t he unit was further recognized and its use recommended by the 
Southern Association of College Women at its meeting in 1911 as 
follows : * 

Resol i'cd (ll) That the Southern Association of College Women request all 
institutions belonging to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching to designate their admission requirement* In stnntlnrd units, or, if 
they use some other terminology, in nil cases to give the equivalent in standard 
units. 


'• First Rep. Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Touch Inf, 1906. pp. 38. 31*. 
lT Fourteenth Proc. N. Con. Aw»oc., IOon. 

“Minutee of third meeting Nat. Conf. Committee, 1909. 

‘•Report of the aecretarv, 1909, pp. 3, 4. 
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(7) That the Southern Association of College Women request all State high- 
school Insjieetors In the South, In their reports of the work ilono in the public 
high schools, to give credit In units only in subjects recognized either by the 
Southern Asociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools or by the College 
•Entrance Examination Board. 

(S) That the Southern Association of College Women request all organiza- 
tions to use the term “unit" only in the sense of the standard unit. 

(9) That the Southern Association of College Women request all southern 
colleges that confer degrees to state their admission requirements in standard 
units. 


Secondary education in America lias always suffered fiom a-lafk 
of distinctive and definite terminology. It has been seen that there 
have been used many terms to designate what the unit stands for. 
This multiplicity of terms could but result in confusion. In order to 
lessen this confusion a subcommittee made the following report to 
the national conference committee in 1911 : 

Rcaolral, That this committee recommend as a matter of convenience to 
secure uniformity : 

1. That the term ’ unit" be used only ns n measure of work done in see- 
ondarx schools mid that the term "period" be used to denote ii recitation (or 
equivalent exercise) in a secondary school. 

2. That the term "hour" i*e restricted to use in measuring college work and 
thnt the term "exercise" he used to denote n recitation, lecture or lalmrator.' 
period in a college. 

3. Tbftt unit be used as defined by this committee, the Carnegie Foundation, 
and the College Kntrnme Hoard, and that hour be used preferably hi the sense* 
of year hour. 

4. That the use of other terms, such as c ount, point, and credit, in any nt 
these senses be discontinued. 11 

When the unit came to be recognized more or less generally, it was 
but natural that some schools should evaluate their units as being 
•‘super” quality and quantity, and there arose a difficulty in admin- 
istering the requirements when one school would graduate, pupils 
'with 17, is. or 19 units, and another school would give but 10 units 
for the same work. 

The first report of the Carnegie Foundation called attention 
this evil and promised that evaluations would be made on the basT* 
of actual time, periods per week, spent. on the various subjects. In 
order to avoid the difficulty and its attendant unfairness the national 
conference committee on standards amended its definition of the unit 
( 191*2) by the addition of the sentence, “that a second ary -school cur- 
riculum should be regarded as representing not more than 1C units 
of work.” 22 

The Ohio College Association recognized the unit in 1911. when 
it adopted a standard of 15 units for entrance to the “colleges of the 

*o Eighth Rep. Southern Aww. of Cot. Women, Itllt. pp. 24. 

"Minute* nftb meeting Nat. Conf. Committee. 1911. 

*» Minutes sixth meeting Nat. Conf. Committee. 1012. 
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association. The Catholic Education Association also adopted the 
unit the same year. The last of the more important accrediting 
agencies, the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, adopt ed^h is measure in 1921. > 

With the appearance of the Junior High School there has come a 
new difficulty into the question of cnti iWHv ^requirements. that of 
acceptance of junior Jiigh-school subjects as satisfying college-en- 
1,1111,(1 requirements. I his problem, was suggested as ftirly as 191J 
at the meeting <x£ the national conference committee. Previous to 
tins meeting a letter was qp-cujgted among the members of the con- 
ference containing three questi<ths for discussion at the coming meet- 
ing. One of those questions was. •* (heater unit values of the work 
of the later years of the secondary-school curriculum as compared 
with the work of the earlier years/* 13 The following year this 
problem was taken up again in a similar manner. llfccussioii con- 
tinued through several annual meetings, and finally, in JOIN the 
conimitce voted that the executive committee should investigate, 
either themselves, through a subcommittee, or by means of a special 
committee to he appointed by them, the question of the present 
development of the juriior high schools in the United States a „d 

report whether in their judgment the time had eonie for 

of action regarding uniformity in the matter of acceptance of work 
from such schools by the colleges, % 

In 1914 Principal Bliss Sported’ to the North Central Association 
a plan whereby "minor” units were counted for the first two years 
ot the high school, "intermediate" units the second and third years 
ami "major' units for the last two years. The junior high school 
was frequently mentioned as the real basis of the movement to differ- 
entiate unit values. The result of those discussions was the appoint- 
ment. in 1910. of a commission on unit courses and curricula, whose 
duties were defined as follows: 

Tl.ts commission shall define unit courses of study in various subjects and 
sm consider the curriculum nnd organization of all claws* of Institutions 
included within the association.** 

•The following years a comprehensive report was carried to the 
association, and this report has served as a sort of perennial basis 
for discussion and further reports. 

At a joint meeting of the committee on junior high schools of the 
• North C entral Association with a like committee from the National 

” Minutes m’ von III mnetlnn Nat. Conf. Commute* 1013 
’* Italics l>j an tlior. y 

“I'roc. i^venteeDth annual mw-tln* N. Ceu. Aaaor.. 11*10. p. 232. 
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Council of Education at the time of the meeting of the department of 
superintendence. February *27. 1922. the following resolution was 
introduced and passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That the conference request the three commissions of the North 
Central Association to appoint n Joint committee to study the question of 
defining entrance requirements in such a way as to provide for proper recog- 
nition of work done in the junior high school, with the request that tiie report 
of the Joint committee be submitted to a conference held in connection with 
the 1023 meeting of the association. - , 

This committee was appointed and immediately went -to work 
under Chairman Frank Picked, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

ADOPTION OF THE STANDARD UNIT, 1913-1922 

Within 10 years after its first adoption by a standardizing agency 
the unit became the recognized symbol for amounts of entrance 
subjects. Table 9 shows the record of adoption of the unit since 
1913. 


Tabu: 9/- — Adojition of the siandard unit-. 1913-1922. by all colleges, whether 
already using a measure of entrance subjects or not 

* 


C ollrgos 

1913 1014 

iui:» 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1019 j 1920 | 1021 1 -1022 

! i 

Colleges adopting i In* unit .. . 
Total adoptions after 1913. 
Colleges not using unit . 

Total colleges using tin* unit. . 

3 

3 

59 56 

255 258 

0 

w 

50 

204 

10 

10 

40 

274 

2* 

34 

2H0 

5 

30 
29 
2 85 

2 

32 

27 

2*7 

3 4 2 

35 ‘ * 39 * 41 

24 20 * 18 

290 294 296 


Thus it will he seen that, although 59 of the 314 colleges did not 
use the standard unit as their measure of entrance requirements in 
1913, by 1922 this number had dwindled to 18. The. figures of adop- 
tion for the^enrs -1915-1918 are somewhat larger than those of 
other years. This is explained by the fact that 11 Catholic colleges 
which hitherto had used only general descriptions changed to a ‘ 
quantitative basis during these years, and particularly in 1910. 
This increase is more readily seen in Table 11. 

Of course, some of the colleges had adopted earlier some numerical 
scheme of quantitative measurement. Table 10 shows the adoption 
of the unit by these colleges : \ 


Table 10 .— Adoption of the standard unit, 1913-1022, by colleges already using 
same Quantitative measure of entrance subject s 


Collies 

19)3 

1014 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191H 

1919 | 

1920 1 

1921 

1922 

OnllAffM adnntlnff thp unit 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 1 

1 

1 2 

3 

3 

2 

Total adoptions after 1913 


0 

3 

4 

6 

7 

i 0 

12 

16 

( 17 

Colleges not using unit 

1 

96 | 

23 i 

22 

“I 

19 

1 " 

14 

11 

1 9 
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It will be seen from tlese tables that nearly one-half of the col- 
leges which in 1913 did not use the standard unit utilized some 
other method of measurement. In 1922 only 9 of the 305 colleges 
which use a <]iinntitativc measure did not use the standard unit. 
Of these 9 colleges that use other methods of measurement. 5 are 
colleges in Nebraska, and ull require 30 - points.” equivalent to 15 
standard units, for entrance.* * 0 Three other Nebraska colleges 
1 1 1 aliped from this system since 1915. as did also two Iowa colleges 
which were, apparently because of their accessibility, under the 'in-' 
Alienee of the University of Nebraska. 37 Rutgers uses the term 
" point for a standard unit. Whitman is the last of the western 
colleges to use “credit ” 38 as its measure, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mills, Whittier, and the State College of Washington all 
having changed their measure to the unit since 1917. Gustavus 
Adolphus and Inion Colleges still use other measures than the 
standard ^init. 

As lute as 1913 a considerable number of colleges still expressed 
admission requirements in a general statement, such as “ graduation 
from an approved high school.” in descriptions and outlines of 
work, with no mention of a unit of quantitative measurement. Table 
11 shows the record of adoption of the unit by colleges which were 
using, up to that time, no measure at all. 

Tai.i.k 11.— Adoption of the *taiul,ir<i unit. 1U1S-1922 . by college « using no quan- 
titu4ive measure of cut ranee subjects 


4 l-H’i I'Jlt* H*17 I'.UH ni|li jtfji) lyj] 

! 

Colleens luJoptlnf? the unit 3 3 w 4 4 0 - n , 

TotiU adopt imj4 aft or JUKI 3 »*, U} , y 0!, .,!J 1 ® 

CoIIpros not using the unit 33 30 27 lb 14 iu 1 10 JO, “y 

C ' ~ 

As was noted before, the peak of the adoptioh came in 1916, when 
:u number of Jesuit colleges adopted the unit. In 1922 only 9 of 
the 314 colleges do not use. the standard unit. Eight of these are 
Catholic abd one is Lutheran. 

DEVELOPMENT of unit standards for college entrance 

Once the term “unit” was defined and accepted, it became nec- 
essary to state the number of units which should be required for 
entrance to college. This second step toward quantitative measure- 
ment has developed with the first, with perhaps a slight lag, since 
a few college catalogues show the adoption of the unit definitions 

* Univernity of Nebraska. Cotner. Doane, Vork, a ad Grand Inland coIIprc* 

" The N«*» ra i»ka college* were Creighton. Nebraska Wesleyan, and HaaUnga. The Iowa 
collegiea were Mornlngslde and Central. 

* Thirty-two credits equal sixteen units. 
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of subjects fit- a certain time but do not state the numbei of units 

required for entrance until a year or so later. 

It will be remembered that the earliest quantitative deiinitions 
were confined to the length of the school year, as for instance, the 
sentence previously quoted from the report of the National Council 
of Higher and Secondary Education in 1884 defining the high-school 
course' as covering "four years.” The Committee of Ten suggested 
1G. 1H. or 20 periods a week for a period of four years. At the. third 
meetimr of the North Central Association, in IS!>7. the following 
sections were added to the constitution: 

Article III. Section .7. Ni. college or nmvor-i:y ~lmll l* *e eligible m mem- 
bership whose* requirements for admission represent less thnh four years of 

secondary work. . . , , , , 

Section 7. No seeomlnry school shall he eligible to membership wldcli does 

r.ot have a hiur years’ course of study." 

d’hes^ are the foundation stones upon which total-unit Tojmire- 

ment developed. W 

Two years later appears the first mention of number of units re- 
quired for entrance to -college. At this meet ing of thwsame associa- 
tion a committee on college admission reported in favor <>f a " l<»"‘ 
years curriculunv'for hi<rli schools that should include as constants. 
English, two veins; mathematics, two years; history, one year: 
science, one year: or G out of the 10 units, the remainder bein.r 
elective.” 30 It is interesting to note that this was three years helmv 
the adoption of the standards which included even the definition of 

the unit. 

In 1!»02 the association, after defining the unit, stated the quantity 
to lie required as follows: 

Tlu* graduating requirements of the high school and the entrance leqnirp- 
ments.tif the college shaifc include 1 ■"> units as above delined. ^ 

Two years later sections 5 and 7 quoted above ‘were amended to 
read “ 15 units of secondary school work ” ifl place of "four years 

of such work. , 

Tlitf Carnegie Foundation for tlu* AdvaneenieiU of 'Penciling. m 

defining standards for college preparation in IWJO, stated: . 

, fourteen units constitute the mtnlmuni amount of preparation which may 
lie interpreted as “four years of academy or high-school preparation. 

In 1908 President Ayres proposed the following amendment t*>Jhe 
.by-laws of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of „the 
' Southern* States: 


. » Proc. third moitlnix N. t>n. As*ih*,. 1897. 

• »rr9C. meeting N*CeO. A woe.. 1890. 

J « 'Eighth Proc. N. Cen. Asabc., f>. 8. 

."Flnit Rep, Carnegie Foundation, 1906. pp~ 38, 30. 
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4 nndldntes sot'kinir full admission to for nny degroo courses In a 

literary department must offer the following number of milts: In 1909, eleven; 
1910. twelve; 1011, thirteen : 1012 nml (hereafter. fourteen." 

% 4 

Although this amendment failed to carry, it was symptomatic and 
prophetic. The following year the association adopted a standard of 
11 units which should heroine operative in l!)l(). 

1 lie Question of st andard units and the n mu her to be required came 
up before Iho Catholic Education Association in 1910. President 
O. Mahoney, after discussing 'the requirements for entrance to the 
various Catholic colleges, said : 

J has in every course T r > coUs are repaired, t lie only room for elective studies 

being in the clwiloe of courses, jvlridris'fclven the student * * ♦. 

A resolution determlnimr l)f s > consensus of opinion of the Catholic college 
deparhiieut of the Catholic, Education Association on the number, of units re- 
riuiied for entrance. Hild a .roiymitluiv empowered by this ussociuMpn to study 
ilu' uet uni entrance requirements of our Catholic colleges and clarify them ac- 
cordingly. would do more lo raise lift 1 standards of our college's than anything 
which Inis yet been done by Catholic educators. 3 * 

This plea bore fruit, for the following year the association adopted 
the staodah^init and these resolutions: *• 

1. I hat. colleges deni u ml 10 units for entrance to tlie freshman yeqr of any 
program of studies. 

— That preparatory ifrogrnins of studies lending up to the various degrees 
be formulated in detail.- | 

:i - 'flint the amount of w«»i-k lvpri-seuted hy a unit in any subject slialM*c 
clearly and fully outlined.' 1 

The. Catholic colleges, slow -to break away from descriptive' state- 
ments of entrance requirements. have distinctly favored a lG-unit 
basis, once the change to u quantitative stutement was made. Nearly 
all of the colleges which adopted the unit after 191‘2- adopted 1G 
units as the number required. This is, of course, in keeping witlrthe 
above resolution. As lias already been shown, o the Jesuit colleges 
adopted the 10-unit basis.to a considerable extent in 1915-1918. 
However, at the present • time the Catholic Education Association 
recognizes the In-unit basis, and most. of these colleges have gravi- 
tated to, this standard'. 

This steady movement toward 15 units as the basis for college 
entrance received a strong impetus in the form of the report of the 
committoe-of nirte to the National Education Association in 1911. 
This report is unique frtjfai the* fact that a justificiftion of 15 units, 
rather than 1G or some other number, is made. It wiU be remem- 
bered that the- Catholic' Education 'Association adopted 1G units as , 
its standard this same year, reporting as jt did so, ‘ r One of the 
reason? for. tli is (the adoption of, 16 units) was that a number of 

—■ : ^ : 

" I>oc. fourteenth meeting, 1008, 0. 

**Prpc. ‘Catti. Educ. Auboc., 1010, p. 101. , 

‘ 4 i6if, mi, pp- ii4, no. 
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colleges demand 16 units for entrance, and it was agreed that our 
standard should measure up to the best.” 38 The committee of pine 
reported in this connection as follows: 

We believe that 15 units is a better requirement than lfi, because — 

(1) Quantity should be subordinated to quality. 

(2) Overstrain should be eliminated from the atmosphere of the school. 

(3) There should be one unit leeway, inasmuch as failure In one unit should 

neither cost the student an extra yea/, nor tempt JJje principal to permit such 
student to try to carry an extra unit the succeeding year, ♦ 

(4) Students of exceptional ability should be permitted to earn five units 
per year, thereby shortening the high-school period by one year. 

(5) Students poor in ability should be required to spend five years upon the 
course, attempting and performing three units each year, thereby diminishing 
failures and reducing excessive per capita cost of instruction. 1 ' 


♦ 


A little further on in the report is this statement, “ Where 15 units , 
tire adopts as the required number, it would seem reasonable that, 
physical training and chorus singing should not be counted toward 
the 15 units.” 88 

The University of the State of New ^ ork reduced the number of 
"counts” required from 72 t q 60 in 1914. These 60 counts arc about 
the equivalent of 15 standard igiits. In 1915 the Association of 
American Colleges adopted. 14* •• units as its standard for college 
entrance. This was ttye last of the more important associations to 
adopt the number 14. The movement toward 15 as a standard 
•requirement, which has characterized the entire period under dis- 
cussion, closed the period with a rush. The last four -years have 
witnessed the adoption of this number by the following associa- 
tion : 89 The National Conference Committee .on Standards, 1919; 
.the Association of Colleges and. .Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 1919; the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, 1921; the New England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 1921. 


ADOPTION OF THE VARIOUS UNIT STANDARDS, 1913-1922 


—Table 12 shows the record of every adoption or change in all of 

• the colleges of this study for the period 1913-1922/" 

*Proc. Cath. Educ. Abboc., 1912, p. 163. 

* Proc. Nat Educ. Assoc., 19} 1, p. 501. t . 

•• Units In physical education and chorus singing are never required and are rarely 
accepted. A committee recommended to the National Association of Secondary School 

• Principals (1022) that 16 units be the basis of college entrance and that one unit he 
" health education/' 

■•The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle Btate* and Wary- * 
land adopted. In 1919, tho standard that colleges must " require for admission sot less 
than four years of academy or hlghuchool work or equivalent.'* 


40 In computing these amounts all colleges which had quantitative standards, whether 
the standard unit or pot* were used. The amounts of the colleges not using the standard 
unit were transmuted Into. standard unit values. \ 4 
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Table 12. Adoption of the various unit standards for entrance by American 
' rnljrficx. 1$ 13-1 $22 

at omi nf tabic] 


Number of 


^ ears in whit* the standard was adopted or changed j Final uDit standard, 1922 
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The changes just shown individually are represented collectively 
in table 13, which shows the number of colleges having the various 
standards for each year of the period. For instance, in 1013 two 
colleges used the 10-unit basis, one (either one of these two or some 
other) was using this basis in 10 H. but no college was using it in 
19 lo or after. 

Tahi.k 13 . — Distribution of the eoUr<ie< o)i basis at number of units required for 

entrance for period 1111,1-11122 


Number of cnllcgrs in the yt\ir 


r?iits 
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1914 
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Half units are accepted universally by the colleges. A few col- 
leges state that such half units must be in additional work already 
presented of in combinations of closely allied subjects such ns are 
commonly found in the sciences, and social science. The following 
statement from tlce catalogue of Oberlin College is typical of this 
limitation: “Half units will be accepted, but only when presented 
in addition to integral units in the same subject, and for these pur- 
poses the sciences may be considered as one subject.’’ 42 A very few 

41 It Is recognised that for general purposes the average* of such distribution 4 * as shown 
ttbove would be valueless. However, the purpose here la to show the gmdunl Iiicitrfo »>f 
the average requirement from slightly undvr to nllghtly over 1.1 unit 4 .. 

* Oberlin College catalogue, 1016-17, p. 05. 
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(nit tlx* number of half units which the applicant may 

present. 

At the present time the total unit requirement for admission to 
any college does not vary, in that institution, with the decrees or 
courses which are offered. Provisions for crediting "quality” in 
satisfying entrance requirements are very rare. 

SUMMARY 

The history of the unit "is indissolubly bound up in the history of 
the flexibility of college entrance requirements. This history is 
represented bv three periods, the iirsi of about two centuries in 
extent, the second about 00 years, and the third, the last 25 years. 

I hiring the first period, entrance requirements were rigid and 
detailed, and there was no need of mathematical evaluation or ex- 
pression of amounts of entrance subjects. 

About the middle, of the nineteenth century the elective system 
began lo develop in American '-ol leges, and with this came a com- 
plementary development in election in college entrance subjects. 

I he third period hus witnessed a rapid increase in the amount of 
election allowed in entrance subjects hud also in the appearance and 
development of free margin or unrestricted election. This greater 
allowance of election in entrance subjects was caused in the main 
bv four factors: '(1) The further expansion of the college curric- 
ulum: (2) the rapid development of the public high school; (3) 
the competition of the colleges for students; and (4) the develop- 
ment of State universities. 

Hand in hand with. the development of more freedom of elec- 
tion in entrance requirements came the development of quantitative 
measures of the subjects mjnired or accepted. This development 
was made necessary because (1) by its very nature the greater 
amount of election had to be evaluated or equated on spine basis, 
and (2) the development of transportation and the integration of 
the American people meant that colleges passed from local into 
State, regional, or National significance, and entrance requirements 
in terms commonly understood tin* country over became necessary, 
and (5) because of the influence of accrediting, examining, and 
certificating bodies. * 

A study of the catalogues of over 200 colleges reveals the fact 
that before 1900 only 9 were making use of any quantitative meas- 
ure of entrance subjects and only 4 wore using the’ term “unit” 
in its modern definition. From 1900 to 1915, of the 314 colPeges 
of this study. 272 more adopted the standard unit. 
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A great many influences were responsible for the adoption of 
this measure of entrance requirements, chief among which were the 
various accrediting and standardizing agencies. 

The problems of entrance credit for junior high-school work, 
and credit for quality, have as yet been little touched upon. 

By 102*2 all but IS of the 314 colleges were using the standard 
unit. Of the 18, nine were using some other quantitative measure 
from which unit values could be easily computed, while only nine 
weie using no quantitative measure at all in published requirements. 

The 15-unit requirement has become practically universal. In 
1915. of the colleges studied. IS l required 15 units for entrance, 
while 271 of the 305 colleges in 1922 required it. A few colleges' 
still require 14.5 and a few 1(> units. In 1922 only one college was 
requiring 14 units for entrance. 

Half units are commonly accepted by colleges, if they are in 
subjects already offered or in eloseiy allied subjects. 
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ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 


Pane to any discussion of college entrance requirements is con- 
sideration of' subjects prescribed and accepted, and amounts of 
such subjects prescribed and accepted. College work presupposes 
preparation of a certain kind and amount. Examination, certifica- 
tion. and accrediting are all based upon subject dnd amounts of 
subjects. These subjects and amounts do not remain the same 
for any considerable length of time for any college. Emphases 
change, and older subjects give way lo newer subjects. With 
increasing demands made upon both the high school and the college, 
it is inevitable that there should result a multiplicity which fairly 
astounds not only the pupil but the professional curriculum maker 
himself. The present chapter will analyze the subjects and amounts 
required for entrance to college and point out the significant changes 
which have taken place during the period 1913-1922. 

THE TREND OF COLLEGE DEGREE DEVELOPMENT 

% 

^.Many popular articles have been written on the subject of col- 
degrees. Not a few of them have pointed out great changes 
and tendencies of various sorts. Most of them have been written 
about a few. colleges or with few colleges in mind. Table 15 shows 
the trend of college degree development for all of the 314 colleges 
used in this study. The table lists the colleges according to what 
degree, or degrees, they give and shows all changes that have oc- 
curred during the past 10 years. 
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Table 15 . -The travl nf college drgrer 
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"degree classification” is meant the combination of degrees which the collies offer; 
B.; some the A. II , B S?, Ph. B., etc. The figures under the year 1913 indicate the 
number of colleges in the particular degree classification in 1913 The addition and subtraction of degrees 
«is shown under 1 he appropriate year, while the “ final ” classification of the college*, according to the degree 
or dogri* combination they offered in 1922, is shown In the last columns. 
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deidojiment during Ihe period 1918-1922 


Number of colleges ottering these degrees in 1922 
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onlvhe b .u Til ‘"‘ht-Om series, under "A. I» * in 191.1, there were 100 colleges which gave 

°A n h '• nne ennir'i^oi^'Hi "I Vl*' c ,! m ? |(, ' s du r ,n R ‘he Period 1919-1922. In the second series under 
t n , 9 4 dlrd , 8 d ' , * rw > hut Withdrew It In IBIS, and since then otters only the 

A H In some instance several colleges offering the same degree (or degrees) made identical rhnnets 
he same time, for instance, in the tllrd series of "A. II., I! S ” two college* withdrew tXltSderm' 
« the same time, 1915. and h ive offered only the A. B. since then o.aigm 
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Table 15. — The trend of college degree development 
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Explanation.— By “dpgroe classification” Is meant the combination of dogrees which the colleges oiler; 
some offer only tho A. B.; some the A. B , B. S, Ph. U , et$. The figures under the year 1913 indicate the 
number of colleges in the particular degree classification In 1913. The addition and subtraction of degrees 
is shown under the appropriate your, while the “ final” classification of the colleges, according to the degree 
or degree combination they offered in 1922, if shown in tho last columas. 
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during the period 1913-1922 — Continued 


Number of colleges offering these degrees In 1922 
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The totals for each classification for the years 1913 and 1922 are 
shown in Table 16: 


Table Hi— Total 

number of colleges in each degree classification 
- and '1U22 
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It will l)e seen that the greatest changes are in the subtraction from 
the -A. B., B. S., Litt. BT and the U A. B., B. S„ Ph. B,” group, 
and in the addition to fhe ‘ k A. B." and the k *A. B., B. S. v group. 
The other groups remain about the same, 

Of the 314 colleges, 77 made some change in degrees offered during 
this period. Most of the changes centered about the B. S. and Ph. U. 
degrees, as shown in Table 17 : 

Table IT r -Vulh'ijc rtetfl'ce* added or irithdnnrn , /?» M -W*2 * 


A. IE: 
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Withdrawn 
H. S. : 
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Withdrawn 
Ph. IE : 
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Withdrawn 


a 
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» >• > 
28 

13 

si 


IE L.: 
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Withdrawn 
Litt. IE : 

Ailded 
W tlidrawn 


Tins table show?; that 15 colleges added the A. It. degree during 
the period, and that, no college withdrew it. Similarly 22 colleges 
added the B. S. decree, while 28 withdrew it, etc. Thus it is seen 
that 107 changes in degrees were made by 77 colleges during the 
period. 

Table 18 shows t^g number of colleges offering eaeh of the degrees, 
either singly or in combination, for the years 1913 and 1922 : 

Table 18. — A umber of colleges offering degree for the jtcnr * l!H.t and 
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That there is a slight trend toward a one or two degree offering 

is shown in Table 19. This table shows the number of college* 

- * \ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

‘The figure* will not.tptHl'?? becauKe several of the college* adopted or changed morr 
than one degree at the liniiie time or at different time* during the period. 
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In addition to the above, seven colleges offering three degrees each 
have the same requirements for two of the three degrees. Five of 
the seven adopted this method subsequent to 11*13. In 11)14 one of 
the four-degree colleges dropp'd one degree and adopted a single 
set of requirements for two of the three remaining degrees, thus 
making eight three-degree colleges which have a single requirement 
for two of the three degrees. ^ - 

These figures show (hat there is a decided I fend toward single 
admission (o all degrees a college may offer, lit 1 I .">4 colleges 
used the same requirements for admission to more than one degree: 
in 1022 thin number had increased to DO. This represents an increase 
of from 17.2 to 2N.7 per cent of all of the 314 colleges. Taking the 
two-degree colleges as a basis, the increase is from 3:1.7 per cent 
in 11)13 to 4 7.7 per cent in .1022." 

^loreover, these figures represent but a part of the single-admis- 
sion mmenient. The other part is to he found in the disappearance 
of '‘groups” from college curricula., For instance, a college may 
offer hut a single degree and vet have two or three different •groups 
or curricula, each of which requires a distinctive set of admission 
requirements. In such a case admission may he gained by satisfy- 
ing any* one of the two or three different sets of requirements. In a 
few instances colleges have offered two or three degrees and had 
such groups finder each degree. Of the 311 colleges, IS -had suel) 
groups in IP 13, hut by 11)22 this numlier had decreased to li. :; 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


Any college that makes any definite requirement for entrance ill 
all requires Knglisli. 'Pablo 2J shows the. number of units ofe Kng- 
lisli required for entrance, all degrees being considered' together, for 
the period 1013-1022:* 

• 1 

2 The**' ftiaircs do not represent the increase exactly, because In 1H13 there wore II- 
two-degree colleen, while In 1322 there were 153. 

* This number, fl. Include* one or two colleges that adopted this group system since 
1013. * 2 * 4 %t s 4. c 

4 The figures used In the tables on English represent lift colleges. 

“ Degrees’* also Includes “groups.' For instance, q eoliege may offer only the A, IV 
degree and yet have twd or three sets of entrance requirement^ and an applicant mny he 
regularly admit tefe by satjsfylng any one of the two or three sets of requirements. Oivii 0 
slonnlly a college has groups under all degrees It offers. In 101H the .114 Colleges of t he 
study represented 542 degrees and 28 .additional groups, making n total of 370 sets of 
entrance requirements. As was noted JWore, Ixrfti degrees and groups have deermsod 
since 1Q13. so that in 1022 the 314 rolhjges represented 527 dtgroes and 15 additional 
groups, thus making a total of 542 sets of enhance requirements, 

. All percentage In thp various tables are computed on the of the totals for that 
particular year. Thus the percentages for tlio various years are comparable. The per 
^ oentBges represented In all tables showing data for “Total dgm»s." “All degrees." etc, 
may be understood to be approximately those percentages of M coIIeges f ,, ^jnee they repre^ 
sent all degrees. For Instance, in Table J!1 85 per cent of the total degrees In 11)13 
required three units of English for entrance. This may be* read, with approximate cor- 
” rectness, 85 per cent of the college made this requirement* It Is obviously quite Impos- 
sible to arrive at an absolutely accurate figure representing percentages of “college*" 
requiring certain subjects or amounts of subject* because colleges with two or three 
degrees often require different amounts and different subjects for the different decrees. 
^However, the above approximation Is accurate enough for all practical purposes. 
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It will be seen that there is little cluing d„rinc the , rental in 
Ha; requirements in English. P re vi„„ s to lm E„ K Lh ha d 

• staple m entrance requirements, and the* amount required was 

r “ bie 21 *»« *»«• .•» --unit 

niii tiow h to .) per rent and ih<> f,......., , .. 

"Inle the 3-unit requirement increased from 85 to k) per Jen** but 
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"Npecte d by the Tu T mean that En ^‘sh would not Ve 
, , b} the col,e " es making no prescript. ipn. The 2 5 unit 
; iKhu-d represents a single college offering t™ degrees a Z 

also the 3 .o unit standard. * V* ^ ’ t,oe& 

MAXIMUM CREDIT ALLOWED FOR ENGLISH 

able 22 show s the maximum amount? of credit allowed for I'ntrr i 

in «"sf.vmg entrnnec requirements: f ‘" Kn(rllsl ' 
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Table -*22 shows that there is a clearly defined trend away from 3 
units, and toward 4 units, as the maximum amount of Knjdish 
accepted. This trend is slightly greater in the l». S. than in the 
other decrees. A few colleges state that four years of high-sclmol 
work in English are required for 3 units of credit. Howevoi. tlu* 
number of colleges so stilting is decreasing. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics is required for entrance by practically all of the 
colleges which make any definite requirement at all. The two most 
notable exceptions are belaud Stanford and the University ol Chi- 
cago. which require English only. I he subjects which nonualh 
constitute mathematics are advanced arithmetic, algebra, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, anil trigonometry. 1 ' 

The usual unit values of those subjects arc: Advanced ai ithnieth . 
algebra. 1. 1.5. and *2: plane geometry. 1: solid geometry. (>..•: 
and trigonometry. 0.5. Tims, if a college required all of these sub- 
jects, including the maximum in algebra. they would total 4..» units. 
Table ‘23 shows the numlnn- of units of mathematics required and the 
frequency of each requirement for all degrees combined : • 

Tr„ r instance, lViinsylviinhi College slnt.-s that "as the Hist English work in the high- 
school or preparatory-school coins.- i- hug.-ly snimneir. the ncitil enint.rt in English is 
one unit less thhn the number of 'cars' work in the subject " it'nln login'. U'ls lit. 


A variation in niuxiniTim Is the ni|iiir«*iiunt of the fnixecsio of Minnesota, which 
re<|Uires 4 units of Kiiglisli or .'1 units of English plus I units of foreign hi/ign.ige. either 
4 unit* of one lauguago or J units of two lnngumn-s. 

a Corhmerolnl arithmetic, in this study, is clusml as n eniniuomal subject. It i- nt v.T 
required. but tin increasing nmnUr of colleges lire accepting it tor rnslit. 

t Three hundrt'd and one of the rolloijossiatc definitv nsiuimmnts in uinlhcmatie* ; - v - 
of those .'tO l uiv reprsented in the tables «>T this seetion. Thr other lit colleges wriv not 
used for the following reasons: 

A, A very few college* state flint mathematics is required but do not state the euict 


If Such n statement as n “major or minor” C*. or 2 units) Is too variable to tabulate. 
Since it might be either of the two amounts, its presence or alienee in the table would 
not change matters much. 

C Several colleges, for instance, the 1‘nlvornlty of Nebraska nnd four other Nebraska 
institutions, state that the applicant must offer 2 units of mathematics and n of foreign 
language, or vice versa. Here again, either 2 or units are ** required/* and since either 
might t>e accepted, the table would imt be materially affected b\ the addition of tln*c 
requirements* , 

Consequently, on the whole. <k*-re is no reason to lnlievo that these additional records 
would represent trends any different frum those shown. 


o 
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T.uu r 23. X it m her of unity of mathnmtics rami rat f„ r cn trailer to col I cm ami 
Ihr f ram nicii of inch raiuirnnnit. „ll ilanrrs hr, no consul, -rat ' 
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2H 

0 
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0 

239 

4R 
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.33 

55 

II 
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It will be seen from Table 23 that the trend Ls toward a 2-unit 
basis apd away from the 2.5 and 3 unit liases. While there is com- 
paratively little change at the extremes. Mow '> and above 3 units, 
die middle figures change considerably. The 2-unit basis increases 
from 21 to 48 per cent, while the 2.5-unit basis decreases from 53 to 
43 per cent, and the 3-unit basis from 21 to 11 per cent. A portion 
of the remaining part of this section on mathematics will be spent 
in an analysis to discover what subjects are responsible for this 
rapid decrease in the amount of mathematics required for entrance 
to college. * 

It is true, of course, that the different degrees, to some extent, 
nave different requirementsfor entrance. In order to show clearly 
die relative develo^^flhe A. lh and B.S. requirements, Table 
-4 is presented. .^^^Myle is composed of the percentages of the '> 
2.5, and 3 unit standards for the A. B. and B. S. degrees. 

rAiu.k. .4. .4 com iiu rim, n \f the l. /J. unit It. .s', thinrcs in amounts of ninth <v 

unities required fur Entrance 
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35 
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38 
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38 
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3 5 , 33 
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ii i ii, 


Table 24 shows that the requirements in mathematics for entrance 
to the B. S. degree arc. slightly higher than for entrance to the. A. B 
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degree. It also shows that the B. S. requirements have changed 
more rapidly than those for tin* A. II. degree. For 1922 the percent- 
ages in the three standards arc approximately the same, but in 1913 
the LI. »S. had 0 |>er cent more 2. 5-unit standards and 4 per cent more 
8-unit standards than the A. IF. and at tin* same time had 1<> per cent 
fewer ‘2-unit standards. Iloughly. this means that the B. S. changed 
its requirements in mathematics about 15 per cent faster than t he 
A. B. did. 

Table 25 shows the changes in mathematical subject*- for the period 
under study : 

Table Tntnt requirements iv the mn themnt iral auhirtts fnr nil degree* 
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* ** Tfil.ll di'Uln's" is rpd l Ip* I • d )1 «.f ilh cnllium> ihow, :ntf u entit le might i«M|ilirr till « »f i-.s'lB -C- 
listfl This Ini il i< Ihr I- -i.il muiihit of -Icgm-s (mmsMimH if! tin- sint:uii The peterntugm wre ivn;- 
puuM on this hftsis of *' total degns's 

It will be seen that during the period tinder discussion algebra 
and plane geometry change but little. In other words, these two 
subjects are* required for entrance to practically all colleges, and 
they have liecome such a solid part of entrance requirements that 1" 
years mark little change in (lie number of degrees that require 
them. The slight changes seen in the number of degrees re- 
quiring them are due almost entirely to the dropping or addition 
of degrees or groups. The percentages remain about the satin' 
throughout the period. This table ref rs only to subjects and not 
to amounts of subjects. 

With hut very few exceptions the degrees which require algebra 
for entrance also require plane geometry. One variation from the 
usual algebra-plane geometry requirement is that of Ottawa l ni- 
versify, which requires 2 units of "any mathematics." and another 
is that of the University of North Dakota, which requires 1 unit 
of either algebra or geometry. 

Solid geometry and trigonometry have practically disappeared 
as requirements for entrance to college. The table shows that 17 
|M*r cent of the 518vlegroes required solid geometry in li> l A, while 
in 1922 only 5 per cent required it. * Trigonometry never has been 
required to any extent, hut even the small total of six degrees re* 
' quiring it in 1913 lipd decreased to two in 1922. 
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The amounts of credit allowed for plane geometer, solid geometry, 
and trigonometry are invariably 1 unit. 0.5 unit.'and 0.5 uniC re’ 
spectirely. Algebra ranges from 1 to 2 units. Table 2(1 shows the 

*5recs' ,|mrCmCn ' S aliWbra - f °'\ each 'he amounts, for all 

I.„. r M.-.V»m*er o, unit. ai,,cbra require,/ lor curinice to colt,™ 0»J fa. 
‘litcnrti'ff carl, requirement, all ilei/recs brill,/ conn, fir,,! 
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in , a ' ldilil "' >" Table explains the rause of ,i,c trend 
"?" it ' TOOnt in ma "'emati,s. as shor n in 

■. , ’ . . M * e seen that the number of tleg.rees reoiiirinn i r , 

units of algebra decreased 28 per cent, 1913-11122. while the number 

ret,.,. ring but 1 unit more .hah doubled during the si, e r „d 

T he 2, shows a comparison of the A. It. „„d 11. S de4ees In 

amounis of algebra required for entrance: 

Taiuj; 27 . — A Comparison of the A B and n v 

/ tnc /i. if. and B. s. degree* ni amount of alqcbra 

required for entrance 
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From Table 27 it is clear that the B. S. degree requires slightly 

fc* ‘ lgebra than thc A - n - The percentages for the “ no-iequim 

earn 6 T' P “"h t "‘ Ce as llr K e for th » A. B. as for the B. S.^fThb 
er o cases in each instance is, however, small. ) The pe rcent- 

•wtancca A 2.6-unlt baM^wou I d genera Uy < m«n'* < i * 'll/’} 6 ? 1 Unlt ' ln P^rtlcaliy all 
tr tlgcbra andlgeometry each 1 unit and uiIih un ^® ® n< l Rconietry 1 unit. 
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ages for the 1-unit basis are lower for the B. S., while those for the 
1.5-unit basis are higher. Moreover, the figures show that the A. B. 
changed from the 1.5-unit basis and to the 1-unit basis piore than the 
B. S. did. The net change from the 1.5-unit basis during the period 
was :>1 per cent for the A. 11. ami 24 per emit for the 11. S., while 
the net changes to the 1-unit basis were 28 per cent for the A. fi. 
and 25 per cent for the B. S. The 2-unit bases remain practically 
the same. 

Although represented by many fewer degrees than either the A. 11. 
or the B. S., the Ph. B. requirements in algebra show the same 
trend — the 1-unit basis increasing at the expense of the 1 .5 and 2- 
unit bases. The figures for the Litt. B. and B. L. degrees show 
somewhat the same trend, but the number of degrees is too small to 
justify any broad generalization. 

The requirements in plane geometry are shown in Table 28. 
Since 1 unit is invariably required and mvopt'-d. no amounts ire 
designated. Practically all of the changes noted are due to changes 
in degrees. 

Ta^le 2S . — frequency of requirement of pi one geometry for entrance to the 

I'arious degrees 
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Table *2!* shows the changes in ro<|iiirenmnts of solid geometry. 
Since a prescription of one-half of a unit is invariable, no amounts 
are shown. 


Table 


\ 


29 . — Frequency 


of requirement of solid geometry for entrance to the 
various degrees 
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Number of degrees requiring noli<l geometry in the year— 
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The pnrivntARMiliown are of the total number of the particular degree. I'nr instant-”. In 11113, 10 i*er cent 
of tho A. II. degrees required solid geometry, etr 
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Iii 1913 all of the five degrees required solid geometry to some 
extent, while in 1 922 only the A. B. and I), S. degrees made any 
ie(|iji lenient in it. It will be seen that, on the average, the percentage 
of requirements in solid geometry for the B. S. degree is approxi- 
mately twice that for the A. B. This higher percentage is probably 
due to the fact that, although a B. S. degree may be “lilferal," it 
inclines toward the scientific, where higher mathematicMs more 
frequently required as a prerequisite than it is in the traditional 
classical A. B. course. In any case solid geometry lias all but dis- 
appeared from even t lie B. S. requirements, 

i \Bi.h tMX brvf/ucucii of requirement of triyownni t rjf ftrr entrance to the 

carious dvyrvv* 


DoRrco 


Number of dcRrees requiring triRonomotry in the your— 


lVid l'.*I4 lyir. lyir, 1917 i 9 |^ 


11UW _ MW llrjl 
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h < 
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I 1 1 1 0 

Q 4 4 3 2 


Approximately 300 A. 11 nnd I7 f - H. S. 
niako no requirements in this subject. 


requirements aro ciuiMtluml in this table. 


The other degrees 


lalilt* oil shoe's how very infrequently triponometery is required 
for entrami' to t‘olle<ro. In lSll.’t six decrees nut of 518 required it, 
and in U>±> two <\nt of 501 required it. 

N'o college now requires arithmetic for entrance. One college was 
requiring it in 19K>. but dropped it the next year. 

-i'D MINIMUM CREDITS IN MATHEMATICS 


MAXIMUM 


1 he general practice of the colleges i> not to state a maximum 
number of .yjiits that will be accepted but to h\t the subjects for 
"liidi credit will he allowed. With but few exceptions all colleges 
will allow a credit of 1.5 units of algebra and 0.5 unit of solid 
geometry. About one-half of them state that they will accept 2 units 
of algebra, and about the same number 0.5 unit of trigonometry. 
Not over a dozen of the 314 colleges mention the recognition of arith- 
metic for entrance. ? suallv when it is mentioned, the statement 
is made that credit will be allowed only in case the subject is pursued 
after algebra, and in the third or fourth year of the secondary- 
school course. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


■Social science includes the various fields of history, ancient, 
medieval, modern, American. English (or the same under such names 
as Greek, Homan, etc.), civics, economics, geography, and sociology.* 


“ t'oramcrclal geography lx Included 


under flic section on ** Tommerdnl subjects." 
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Table 31 shows the total soc ial science requirement for all decree* 
by 308 colleges : 

Tabus 31. — S' umber of units of social xrirnre regain d for entrain -e tit college 
and frequeneg of atcli regain aunt, all di nars being considered 

Number of degrees icijuirmg social sciences in the year— 
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-tenths of the 
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social science for entrance and that 10 years records little change in ; * 
this figure, the actual decrease being only 5 pgr cent. The percent- 
ages for the 1-unit basis vurv but little. The ‘i-unft bases decrease 
from 14 to 10 per cent, while the l..“> decrease from 10 cases (about 
g per cent) to 3 cuscs. Tin* lA-unit bases, with the exception of a 
single degree which ran only for 1913, 1914, and 1915, and which 
was “ unspecified." consist of a combination of 1 unit of American 
history with one-half unit of some other subject, usually civics. A 
few of these 1.5-unit bases became 2-unit standards, but most of 
them became. 1-unit and “ unspecified." Adoption of the 3-unit bases 
by eight degrees in 191(> looks rather unusual, but it is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that two 4-degree Jesuit colleges made the adop- 
tion at this time. 

In order to compare the A.B. and B.S. requirements. Table 32 

is presented. It consists of the totals and percentages for the two 

degrees for the 0, 1, anil 2 unit bases. The 1.5, 2.5, and 3 unit bases 

are not used localise of their small number, because the 3-unit bases 

are identical, and because the B. S. degree has no 2.5-unit bases. 

# 

Table 3*J. — Comparison of the entrance requirement* in social science Jot the 

A. B. and B. *S. degree* 



Number of degrees requiring social science In the year— 
rnit> Degree — r * ^ 
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Mom Table ,fci it is clear that the 15. S. ,v«,ni,es social 

science for entrance as often as does the A. 1$. dVce. It is also clear 
that there ,s practically i*. difference in the umm*ts of social science 
leqiured for the two decrees. Moreover. whatever chances occur 
occur at about an equal rate for Mil (h-rees. It might U* said that 
t ie . . .requirements are a trifle higher than those for the II S 
l»ut practically speaking there is no difference. 

Ancient. American, and ireneral history are required more fre- 
quently than any of her branches of social science. Table JW shows the 
subject totals for all tleorees. 10 

.» lr ,,,Z r 
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Ancient history is the branch of sc M -inl science most frequently 
rcqirred. By itself and in combination it was required by 8 per cent 
of the decrees m Will and by 7 per cent in 1022. The branches with 
winch it is most frequently combined are modern history and Vmerj- 

;; IM h, ?" r} ; 1n * ,Uhtum to 1>ein - require, 1 to the extent indicated, 
t is preferred or "recommended" for 10 additional degree* 
(about 2.;, per cent). ^ 

riif A iiKTiran mid Amcrican-rombinatinn jrrnnps were required 

'T r m,t nl ,ht in and In- only 4 per rent in 1900 

Imh decrease ,s probably lately duo to ,l„. fact ’that Atneri™ 
ius-torv IS now required for (rradu.tion quitwrommonlv by the hi»i, 
“ booh, of the country, and that since it will probably be offered any 
» ny. th ere is no particular need in prescribing it. 

r™.rr. " r rr •-* «" ■* '«<«' 

»"(1 Own use . ft.. «r me v.Tj- Irroml.r mvcillea'n "A. ''"' rlciri comMnottnn aroup. 
tory." and “Not Lnltod Ktnlw bUtVrv ■ i m " Ono ,,n " of hi*. 

pnnsl on (ho build of (h o tnio total* ? The IKTcentap* were com- 

- of Table 33 ; , : aro , h * .. toUls 

Tnhh* 83. t0tal " J'** nr " "•>» t«\ total. «f | hl . rolumna of 
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(>n the whole, there is practically no difference between the A. B. 
and B. 8. decrees in the choice or popularity of historical brunches 
required for entrance. The A. B. decree requires slightly more <n 
the ancient history and slightly less of the American. Tn addition 
to the requirements, eight of the A. B. decrees prefer or recommend 
ancient history, while only three B. S. decrees prefer it. The fig 
urcs for the Pin B., Litt. B.. ami B. L. decrees show greater varia- 
bility in the percentages of the various units required, but the small 
number of cases exagge rates any tendency all out of proportion to ii^ 
importance. Ninety per cent of all of the colleges which offer two 
or more decrees have a single requirement in social science for all 
decrees or groups offered. The other 10 per cent usually specify 
for the A. B. degree only, the most frequent specification being 
ancient history. 11 

Of the 314 colleges. To state the maximum amount of credit 
allowed in social science. Of the lit! colleges offering the A. B. 
degree, 1 college accepts only 1 unit; S accept 2 units: 5 accept 2.-> 
units: 111 accept 3 units; go nnvpt 4 units: and 1 accepts 4.5 units. 
Of the colleges offering the B. S. decree and stating the maximum 
credit allowed. 1 college accepts hut 1 unit : 1 accept 2 units: 2. 2 .*j 
units; IS. II units: 1, II. a units: 9. 4 units: and 1. 4.5 units. 

The total number of subjects or combinations ot subjects specified 
as being accepted for entrance is 2l. Naturally many of these have 
a very low frequency, often but a single college specifying them. 
For instance, M English and medieval history** is specified as being 
accepted by 1 college; "English and l nited States by a: ** ( iii/.en- 
ship M by U etc. Of the 1114 colleges, 195 specify tbe social-science 
branches they will accept. In order to give a general idea of the 
relative frequency of these specifications, lable 34 is provided: 

Tam.k :\4 .—Frequency of mention of nnriaJ-nciencc subject* accepted for entrance 

h ii 195 coll eye* 


American history 
Aueieiit history - 

Kn^lish. - 

Civics 

Mcdievul-nuitlcrn 


isr» 
. 174 
170 
102 
_ 144 


Ocnernl 

Modern 

Economics. 
Sociology 


2 . » 
14 
54 


It must on no account be understood that these 1 figures represent 
the totals for all of tin* colleges. They represent only the 195 eol 
h*p*s which specified what subjects were accepted. A considerable 
jxweentage of the colleges now allow “free election to some extent, 
and of course any standard subject in social science would be ac- 
cepted. It is very probable, for instance, that many more than 3 
of the 195 colleges would accept sociology, or that 195. rathet than 

*»Thlft 90 per cent In approximately correct for the entire period, eliice there nre \nac 
tically no clutOKes either to or from this identical-requirement for- nil decree* plnn. 
^^yiiyil^^l^g^^g^^cpartln£^boot^the^anae^l84 In 1913 nnd 181 In 10 22. 
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1M, would accept A merica a history. The table simply shows the 
u-atne mention of the v^h.s subjects by the collets which do 
mention them as acceptable for entrance. The figures are taken 

i,h l; U ,hor( * ,HMn ^ ,,ot a dozen changes in the entire series 
since then. 

COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IS FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Ilic fordo., Jiit,<riia*.Ts. purtirulurly (ho ancient. have been tile 

'Tiller of man, tionul haul,-. Tl«. rlassical languages have 

t.t ;rr ,.v assailed and as vigorously defended. Thei Hatties 

P '" < '‘ , 7 durational ideals and prim 

deMeden, l„".. ,, a jr e s have been knocking for admittance 
"line, dm,, far some years, and their entrance into recognition 
" r , H " i n " nl , "' sl nerepted them in 1 87.1. It i R now more 

'"t 'apposed Hies,- modern languages have all but 

"milled "Nt their unnrnt brethren. 'It will ho the purpose of this 
tt non to si, on the facts for the last 10 years as revealed bv pah- 
Iisliod entrance requirements. ' * 

'Foreip, lnn-„„,r ( . includes all !an^,.a-es other than Kn-dish The 

‘ 1 " A V ' shmvn » fr'v others are accepted but 

iii-iei required. Before ^m-.into the faets eoncernii.fr end, indi- 

M " al lan “" !, " ( ‘- lf ,s ;v,,n tn ^ “ ' iew of the whole field of foreim, 
l:i n«rua«ro m general. Table 35 shows the number of units of foreign 
lanjrnafre required for entrance to college, and the frequency of 
each requirement, all decrees and all lanp,a«res bein« considered 
turret her as totals. Of the 814 eotle^s. 300 are represented in this . 
•ind the follcm i iiff tiiMcs of (his section r * 

j""'- 


N'lttiln'r of ili'ici'iLs r«"|iiiriiiK foruign l.ittguugo in the >.-:t 
101 I I W 1.1 l|t|#i 
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Table 35 shows that foreign language is being required less and 
less for college entrance, and that tlie decrease lias been considerable 
during; the past 10 years. It will be seen that the number of degrees 
that require no language has nearly trebled, and that the percentage 
of these degrees increases from 11 in 15U3 to 'it » in 15)22. It is in 
teresting to note in this connection that in many colleges foreign* 
language "eases out.” instead of disappearing abruptly. A college 
may require a certain amount of language in, say 1 it 1 ."V. but in 191 f» 
announce that substitutes, usually mathematic.*, and science, will he 
accepted. A year or so later both the language ami possible substitu- 
tion disappear from the " requirements.” Another method of "ens- 
uing out" a language i* to cease * l requiring" it but to “nrgently 
recommend" it, often leaving the impression that it is still, vir- 
tually. a requirement. Tltis urgent recommendation then often dis- 
appears in a year or so, W 

The table show.*, that the two-unit standard increased from 27 per 
cent in*l!)13 to 33 per rent in 15122. Of course those ligures do not 
show all of the changes. Some of the colleges which had two-unit 
standards in L!>13 dropped foreign language entirely, while other col- 
leges with higher standard* dropped to the two-unit, thus tilling 
the vacancies. Over three-fourths of the colleges which in 1013 pre- 
scribed foreign language for entrance made some change in this re- 
quirement before 15)22. Further, from the table it .will be seen that 
in 15)22, of the .‘>17 degrees, three-seventh* required no foreign lan- 
guage,' one-third required only two unit*, and one-third was dis- 
tributed above two units. In 11)13 approximately two-thirds of the 
total requirements wen* nbnrt two units. In 15)22. ^two-thirds in- 
cludes two units or less. 

Tho-most popular amount* required are two and four units. Four 
units of Latin are required more frequently than any other nmu- 
- her. Two units is the most popular requirement in modern lan- 
guages. Few of the colleges will accept one unit of foreign language 
unless it is in addition to a considerable amount of one or two other 
languages. 18 ** This would explain, in part, the greater popularity of 
the even over the odd requirement. Another explanation may he 
found in the fact that the average high School will offer two foreign 
languages of two units each more frequently than it will offer one 
or two of three unit* each. This preference for the two-unit lan- 
LUiaire is due. in part, to the incompetency of the teacher* to teach the 


,: Hpaiitoh Ih a pusalhle rxi i plloii h» thi* statement. Many I^t** In their puhlifiluxl 
BtatementH gay that only one unit of Spunlnh will N* rucepteri. However, there 18 a 
tendency to place tlila subject on a plane with the other foreign Innjmag** and to accept 
not lesa than two units. 
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third y»»r » the difficulty in adminhtenn,- » threyutut for- 
«tm ItuttnntR in four-year high-school course. Two two-unit 

m r h mora easil -'' administered and will attract more 
pupils than will a single throe-unit course. 

I lit table shows that the 4-unit basis decreased bv one-half dur- 
ing the period, or from 23 to 12 per cent. A few of these 4-unit, 
requirements were combinations of language (for instance. Latin 
- units. German 2 units), hut nearly all of them were Latin. The 
odd standards. ,3. etc., also show considerable decrease. One col- 
e ff e tBryn Mawr) requires 10 units of foreign language. 4 units of 
Latin, and 0 units from Greek (3). German (3). or French (3) ” 

Hus requirement is more than the average high school of the coun- 
try could possibly meet. 

Tub'le 3(5 shows a comparison of the foreign-language remiire- 
morits ot the A. B. and B. S. decrees: 

TABLE 3 °- 1 ™ mP 0 n tl^ A ‘ "■ S - tn amount., of fnreiyn 

required for nitrmwc ’ 1 
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S 

3 

0 
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9 

2 , 

.. . . J, 

A. II. 
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14 

3 

12 

•1 

12 

•1 

10 

0 

10 

1 

10 

1 

?l 

* 

: i 

f.\ . M 

III. s 

12 

•> 

12 
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11 

0 

11 

111 

10 

9 j 

1 

5 

1 
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0 


0 


1921 


1922 


26 

30 


2^ 

31 

2 S- 

42 

n 

12 

17 

II 

6 

1 


1 able 30 shows that the A. B. decree re«,uin>s a total ufVonsider- 
S-V T" ,nn L rua ^ for entrance than the B. S. degree does 

V i ’• ‘T Sn, j al,Cr " f “n«-o.|uimne.,r than the 

la H s V, l n T I" , this St,U * ,lar,K sli - ht, . v "mre rapidlv than 

B ‘ S - th * A B lH*inp 20 per ceht while that 'of the 

11 This remark Ik maclr cuiiHldoriiig all of the Iiiirh Mclmok . r _ , * # , 

h « h ***»*• of "hid, Him. are « ,,mJorl,v.^ «cl^ M Z Z '7 " 

« ,h«,n. «k iiiiomui ( ; ( ;T::Vvir^or 
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Bi S. is IT per cent. In 1913, of the 13. S. degrees, 57#por cent re- 
quired two units -or less, while only 28 per cent of the A. B. degrees 
required these amounts. In 1922 the percentages were 73 for the 
B. S. and ">6 for the A. B. 

The most popular requirement for the B. S. is two units, which 
was prescribed by 43 per cent of the degrees in 11)13 and changed 
but 1 per cent to 1922. In the two-unit-or-below, the 13. S. hns a 
larger percentage than the A. B. and of course in the above-two-units 
grouping the A. 13. hag the larger percentage. However, in the three- 
unit. basis the 13. S. shows a slightly larger percentage from 1917 (in. 
The 13. S. changes little in this standard. In the four-unit bases the 
percentages are about equal in 1913, but the B. S. dropped’this re- 
quirement more rapidly ttfnnthe-A. 13. did, the net changes being (> 
per cent for the A. 13. and lb per cent for the 13. S. Above four units 
l tUe percentages are considerably greater for the A. 13. than for the 
13. S. Ill 1913 the percentage of A. 13. degrees requiring more than 
four units was- 34, while that. of the B. S. was but 9. In 1922 
the percentages were 17 and 2, respectively. 

It might be* argijed that the number of units does not tell tin* 
whole story, that one college might require Lmr units of one lan- 
guage, while anotlfer college would require^KAinits of two differ- 
ent languages. .Table :?7 shows the numbi^R foreign languages 
(not units) reqqjuod for entrance , to college, and shows the fre- 
quency of each requirement for all degrees combined. 


Table 37 . — 'Number of foreign language* required for entrance to college 
frequency of each requirement, oil degrees being ennyrfered 
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Table 37 shows that, although there, are no significant changcs'in 
the one-language and three-language requirements, the two-language 
requirement decreases bv more than one-half, from 31 per cent in 
1913 to 13 per cent in 1922. With but two or three exceptions, all two 
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(or three) language requirements include Katin, and, as other tahles 

lit TT.’i h !f * J6Ct ,' S ‘ he lwcst ,oser - This fart **pl»ins four- 
hfths of the decrease shown above. The remaining fifth (apnrovi- 

Iy) i W ,0 ! lle llccreasc in 0rwk ' “ Itatin four units. Greek 
I. re units,’ was for a long time a favorite language prescription 

« “ no-iequirement - in the above table are U,e same 
ronsitlcrerh ,ore, K n - |an K"“K' ! "here all degrees are 

Table tia shows a comparison of A, II. and II. S, decrees iil 

number of foreign langim^ required for admission. 
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Here apam it is evident that the B. S. requires a total of eon 
C,a >ly ,ess ; ^ orci ^ Hin-uatre than the A. B. I n the first place 
,S 'V lS **1ore. the B. S. has a- larger percentage of “nc 

• oqmremcnt ; in the second place it shoves a greater number oi 
onc,languagc reqnnements, and in the third pTftce it shows less thar 

p i<)i-i"’7ti "a ?, nd t U - ee Ianguag0 re( l uil 'emcnts as the A. B, 
1.>U, of the A. B. requirements in foreign language, 61 per cent 

llZthl ° ne ° r * n0n<f ’ Wh,le the P erccntagp fo *' the B. S. wasV In 
T , ^ Were 81 f ° r the A - B - anfl 93 for the B. S 

table 39 shows the frequency of requirement of each foreign 
•miniage prescribed, all degrees being considered at once. 
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Table 39: — Frcqu< itcg of requirement of each foreign language prescribed for 
cut ranee to college, all degrees being considered together ' 
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The “unspecified " classification means that foreign language wa> 
rapiired. hut no particular subject was specified or prescribed. It 
will lie seen (hat about three-fifth* of the decrees do not specify what 
language shall be* presented. Latin decreases from 42 to 24 per cent. 
This does not represent tin* entire decrease in Latin, but^bnly the 
"Latin or no Latin" chan ires. A groat many additional college- 
have changed Latin^from a four-unit to a two-iyiit basis. Such a 
„ change. would not U> shown in Table :U>. It is shown in Table 42. 
Consequently, it must not be understood that Latin decreased only 
19 percent, but that It* per cent of the decrees dropped it entirely .i- 
a requirement for admission during the period. 

*Greek was more frequently required for the A. B. than for any 
'■ * othbr decree, while German and French were required more fre- 
quently for the B. S. It wiW U* seen that the Greek requirement 
decreased from .‘>2 degrees in 19 Id to 12 decrees in J^22. Nearly all 
of those requirements were by Catholic colleges, "Latin four units. 
Grt v ek three units" being a popular 'prescription with them. As- 
with Latin, the decrease "represents only absolute aboli.shim'nt and 
does not slfotv the decrease in amounts of Greek required. 

Table 40 shows the number of unlta-of “unspecified" foreign 
language required for entrance and the frequency, of the .various 
bases for all degree^. 
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other words, while 48 per cent of the B. S. decrees require two units 
of unspecified foreign language for entrance, only 32 per cent of 
the A.B. degrees make the same requirement; that is. in the B. S. 
group there is a greater freedom of choice as to what may he pre- 
sented. The B. S. standard (it two unity decreases from 4s to 41 
per cent, and all. or nearly all. of this change is due to dropping 
foreign language entirely. In but very few instances has unspeci- 
fied ever changed to specified foreign language. 

Table 42 shows the requirements in Latin*fnr all degree*: 

Tahlk 42.— \iwihrr of imit * of Latin required for intranet /•/ volt ear amt 
frequency of each requirement, all tlryw v tnuift ronxuh 


Tyimber of <leKrecs tr'iuinng Latin fui t ntiutitv \u 
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Table 42 shows, as did Table 30. that Latin was dropped outright 
as a requirement by 10 per cent of the degrees (or colleges) during 
the period 1913—1022. Table 42 show* also the decrease in the vari- 
ous^amounts required. It will be seen that the two and three unit 
requirements decrease slightly, but that the greatest change occurs 
in the four-unit group. In 1913 27 per refit of the degrees required 
four units of Latin for entrance, but in 1922 only 13 per cent re- 
quired this amount. 

\ The B. S. degree requires Latin for entrance only rarely, 5 per cent 
of the B. S. degrees requiring it in 1022-. Nearly all of the B. S. 
degrees which dorequire it are offered by colleges which also offer 
the A. B. degree and have identical requirements for both (or all) 
degrees. Since the requirements were made^originally for the A. B.. 
it might be said that quite probably Latin is required for entrance 
to the B. S. degree only by chance, the association of the B. S. with 
the A. B. degree being largely responsible for the requirement. 
The majority of colleges offering the two degrees and requiring 
La£in for the A. ft. require “foreign language” for the B. S. 

Since the A. B. degree is the stronghold of Latin, it would be ex- 
pected that a smaller percentage of degrees would require Latin, if 
all degrees were considered together. This is true, but not to ^ny 
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jrirat extent, since more than one-half of the total decrees are A. B. 
In 1913 58 per cent of all degrees did not require Latin. At the 
same time the percentage of A. B. degrees requiring no Latin was 
4:*., In 1922 the percentages were 76 for all degrees and 64 for the 
A. B. The net change was approximately the same, 22 per cent for 
all degrees and 21 per cent for the A. B. degrees. 

I able 43 shows the requirements in Greek for all degrees: 

J mii.k 4 ,t. \ umber of unit* of Creek 1 > i/inrrd for entrance to eollrue anil 

frequency of , neh requirement, oil drync* briny considered ' 


- Number of tlegrocs requiring < ireek for CDtrnnce in- 
i’ nits .1 _ 

IUI3 1014 1915 1916 1VU7 , 191s 1919 1920 1921 1922 

* .Hi I 1 g « « gi ” « 

■ i i * J i; i H i ! 

Total degrot'S.. SH 547 Ml; MI 108 ' an" r ,29 S» ^ 

' I 1 

(ireek has all hut disappeared from college entranee require- 
ments. only 12 out of the 517 degrees requiring it in 1922. Four 
units of (ireek were not required by any college during the period 
under consideration. Jf iceusionully a college would require “Latin 
or ( i reek, four imits.-fut a certain time, but within a year or two 
this would he changed to read “Latin four units (or (ireek three).'* 
Moreover, very few colleges would accept (according .to published 
statements of amounts of (ireek accepted) four units of Greek. 
Ihe reason for this is clear. It has long 'been considered bad 
pedagogy tojiegin the study of two foreign languages at the same 
tune, and since Latin was more of a “staple** than Greek it would 
be given the preference, and the j^upil would begin it in his first 
vear at the preparatory school. Pursued throughout the four-year 
course it would net him four units. Bv beginning Greek the second 
year lie could obtain three units* credit in it. w 

The table shows that in 1913 about the same numberlif degrees 
required the two-unit' ns required the throe-unit basis, and that 
these frequencies remained about equal to each other during the 
period. However, as with the table on Latin, this does not in- 
dicate all of the changes that have taken place. Few of the col- 
leges requiring three units of Greek dropped it abruptly. As 
with Latin, it .was “eased out,*” from a three to a two unit require- 
ment, and then recommended ” liefore linally being dropped. 

Ihe A . JB. degree was the only one to make any real reqnirement 
in Greek. * 
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Table 44 shows the requirements in German for all decrees: 

Tahi*k 44. — .V umber of unit* of German required for entrance to college and 
frequency of each requirement . all drip re* being eonsidcred 
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The entrance requirements in French me shown in Table 4f* : 

* 

I AHi.K 4 .). — \umhcr of units of French required for entrance to college and 
frequent'!/ <»f each retju/nment , till di </n / x In ina considered 
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Tables 44 and 45 show how infrequently (and increasingly so) 
German and French are required' for entrance to college. 

Of the 181 colleges which in 1922 offered more than one degree. 
89 lmd a single requirement for all degrees offered. With. but one 
or two exceptions this requirement 'was merely “foreign language.", 

THE MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE ACCEPTED 

About one-half of the colleges in 191.8 stated the amounts of the 
various foreign languages accepted as 1 to .8 units.” The other 
half used other amounts, such as 1 or 2. .8. 2 to 4. 1 to 4. etc. Since 
191.8 there has been a decided movement ordinarily to accept no 
single unit of any language, and tbe statements of amounts are more 
and ^more reflecting this. Instead of accepting “ 1 to .8 units” of a 
language the tendenty now is to accept “ 2 or 8 ” or “2 to 4 ” units. 

maximum has been advanced along with the minimum, so 
that now almost any college will accept four units of a language, 
with the possible exceptions of Greek and Spanish. It is interesting 
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n0 * e t,,at as S I ,Hnis}l appeared, it was usually accepted not to 
rxrml two units. In 1!>- of the collets stating maximums in 
• s pa rush -13 per rent stated two units. In -eneral. however, the 

mimiinini for this subject is hein«r gradually raised to three and 
tour units. 

" lu( ' 1 ' stil, e die subjects and amounts accepted. 
•- m I.U., u-edited .Spanish. In ltf» this number had been in- 
• -eased to 1,0. In addition to this. 4 other colleges stated that 
-e* Ianjruajres (after sperifyi„o Latin. Greek. German, and 
‘‘V '' (M ' ' . Italian increased (in mention) from 6 

P l 'l T i°, in il 1!, ““- an ' 1 s «-»ndinavian increased from o to 10 

,sh- 1 ‘-n.f-niese. and Slovak were definitely mentioned 

**.' one collojfc 1 each. # 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN SCIENCE ‘ 

rh" rh,.<- ninjnr branches of *•!,.„,» with which the hijrl, school 
',VlT """I"'': p , ‘- vsk ‘ s - '•'"•'"isny. and hiol.^v tor aoologv 

•' " b ." nv) - ln , <" Mr onoray. geology, pl.vsi. >l!„w. 

’ “ f- r, "f- r| aehy. and general srienro are found in file high-school 

■ nmruhitn I he present section of this chapter will Ion- the 

k i,'" ls " f ret|iiired for entranre to college. 
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I able 46 shows that approximately one-half of the Collettes re- 
epure sctence for entrance. It else shows a alight increase (6 per 

1 9 J ‘ he of dc « re “ pairing no science for the period 

' „7 I .r VC been fe " chan P* in tl » ««»« require- 
tnont« during the jreriod under study. 
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Table 47 shows a comparison of the A. B. and B. S, degrees in 
amounts of science required for entrance: 4 

Table 47. — .1 row pardon of the .1. It. and H. S. decrees in uniountn of science 

required for entrance 


Perucntnges of scicnor required in the year- 


t’ait* Pierce 
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40 
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38 
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45 
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45 

45 
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/A H. 
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* \H S. .. 

13 

12 

1J 

12 

. 12 

14 

13 

13 

10 

10 

Table 47 

shows. 

what* 

would probably he 

expected. 

that the 

B. S. 


decree requires more seience than t lie A. B. does. r l lie B. S. requires, 
according to the table, less of “no seience '* and more of the one and 
two unit requirements. It will he seen that the B. 8. requires consid- 
erably more of the two-unit standard than the A. B. requires. 
Neither degree changes much during the period, and the net changes 
are about the same in each case. t 

Only 18 of the colleges state delinitely the branch of science they 
require. In 16 of the 18 instances physics is required; 12 additional 
state that physics is u recommended while 24 others state that the 
requirement shall be met by either physics or chemistry. In 1(>13 
there were a few scattered requirements (usually half-units) in 
physical geography, physiology, botany, and zoology, but by 1!>22 
all of these had disappeared. * 

MINIMUM ANI) MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF CREDIT ALLOWED IN 

SCIENCE 

• Physics, chemistry, and biology are one-unit subjects. Zoology.* 
botany, physiology, geology, astronomy, and physical geography are 
onc-hdf unit subjects. A slight variation from this practice is seen 
in a very few instances, where the college will accept chemistry or 
physics without laboratory work for one-half unit credit, or credit 
it for a full unit where laboratory work has been a part of the course. 

Qf the ‘273 colleges which specify what subjects in science, will be 
accepted, J2 in 1913 mentioned general science. By 1922, 61 addi- 
tional colleges had added it to their lists of acceptable subjects.’* 
Astronomy and geology are rarely mentioned. 

i» Attention I, again called to the fm t Mint tliene figure* (lo not repiem-nt the number 
of college* ewhlch would allow credit for general science. Tills number nf colleges defl 
nltely stated that thla subject would be Accepted. Instead of 73. It Is possible thnt aom** 
200 of the 273 oollpfrcw would accept It. 
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THE NEWER SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR COLLEGE ENTRANtE 

It is platitudinous U) slate that school curricula have greatly ex- 
panded during the past few years. Many new subjects have ‘been 
added, not only to the curriculum but also to the list of subjects 
acceptably for college entrance purposes. What influences have 
brought about these changes? What are these newer subjects? To 
what extent have they been approved by American colleges? /These 
are toe questions to be considered in the following pages. 

INKM EM KS kk.m*» iNsim.i: r„n the aiteakaxo: of the newer surjects 

1 lie influences winch cause changes in curricula, in so far as they 
arc additions of ‘•modern” subjects! often come from outside the 
m iool. I Itimatelv. such changes are brought about bv the influem>e 
<»f the ‘ times ,n which we live. New inventions, discoveries, and 
icoi i os are reflected in our lives, homes, and professions: and some- 
what later and more indirectly in our theory and practice of public 
edu< ational affairs. I lie influence of the times is not on the school 
directly but on committees, conferences, conventions, etc., which are 
responsible, to some extent, for our conceptions of education. Con- 
sequently. the influences to I* discussed here are direct, those of 
educational bodies. 

I he movement for new sublets may be said to have started when 
arithmetic Jir>t pushed its way into entrance requiagments, thus dis- 
I a,,,.,, its "Pi (Tilt’s worth of Latin or Oneok. L& bf lri 
a subjects at the time of first appearance are “ new." It was prob- 
a >ly as unthinkable in 1800 to suggest a place. for French or German 
as it would lie now to suggest a place for aviation or radio. It is' 
also quite probable that the subjects we now consider old and well- 
established were the butt of joke ami ridicule then, even as some of 

our so-called "buttonholing” and “white-collar and blue-overall” *• 
courses are now. 

Nor mu* it bo thought that the subjects we consider new are 

° i “ s makm § tlmr r " s < ap|iearance. Henderson is authority 

to » fo < rr t ’ !” nc °’ " lat ,,ookkTO l )i "f? »nd drawing were 

o I* found 40 years ago. but by 1890 I, ad dropped out of sight, only 

to reappear later as “ vocational " subjects. On the other hand, he 

talcs that previous to 1900 only one out of’lhc nine largest State 

universities was accrediting manual training, ami that not a single 

one was allowing credit for agriculture or. domestic science '* ? 


"*■ *""*• < "'■ *»" «■ o, „.e Souih.ru sr.r™, „ 
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That the ohl subjects were beginning to resent the intrusion of 
the new before 1900 may be seen from the followin'! Quotation from 
the minutes of the Ohio College Association, 180 « : 

The association next discussed the following question: 

Rexolred, That in every secondary school and in college, as far ns to the 
end of the sophomore year, the study of lnnptumc and mat hematics should tie 
predominately and continuously pursued; that the study of English, including 
grammar, rhetoric, and composition, should continue throughout every course; 
that two languages besides Knglisli should he studied; find that no other 
studies should he allowed to interfere with the preeminence of the studies 
here designated. 

% 

After the discussion klr\> u^i»« iati«»n adopted ;he following resolution: 
RcMolrrtl, That the resolution as printed <>n the program i- net in neeordance 
with present educational ideas." 1T 


ments bv several years. In January of ilnit year he reported to the 
board of overseers as follows* * 

The ultimate principle on which Harvard College tends to net in the matter 
of admission requirements is this: The college Inclines to count for admission 
any subject which is taught in the secondary school long enough and well 
enough to make the study of it a substantial part of a training appropriate to 
|he child** capacity and degree of maturity. The future attitude of the col- 
lege is likely to be, not continued insistence upon certain school studies as 
essential to preparation for college, but insistence that the gate to a university 
education shall not In* closed on the candidate in consequence of his omission, 
at school, of any particular studies, provided that his school course has been 
so composed as to afford him a sound training of some sort. Iiya democratic 
nation spread over a continent, and In which secondary education presents 
great local diversities, colleges and universities, if they would retail! a national 
character and influence, must be careful not to olTer unnecessary obstacles to 
the admission of young men of adequate though diversified training. 1 * . 

In 1899 the Southern Education Association appointed a com- 
mittee k* examine ‘‘into the pedagogical value of manual training,” 
but little came of it immediately. 

A very important step toward recognition of the newer subjects 
was made in 190*2 when the North* Central Association voted to pre- 
pare definitions of at least one unit’s value each in shopwork, draw- 
ing, commercial work, and physical culture. The preliminary 
report of the committee on shop and drawing was presented in 1907. 
The following year we find these subjects added by the commission 
, on accredited schools of the same association : 

lT Minute* of Ohio Col. Arhoc., 1807, p. Ul.. 

* Quoted* from Third Proc. N. Ccfi. Arroc. of Col. and Src. Sfh?., p. 80. , 
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llusiaosH arithmetic. 

Kli'inantjirj' I Kink k eepl ng. 

A'lvimcni) honk keep I tit: and business 

11 SllgO. 

!!u>’ino.<s liiw. 

M'iiourapJiy ;md typewriting.* 
lUMUont.'iry economics. j 


O < 

Economic history of the United S totes. 
Economic* history of England. 

Business sf telling and correspondence. 
History of commerce. 

Materials of commerce. 

I Commercial geography. 


In May, 1910, appeared the famous proclamation of the Hiffh 
>cho.,l Teachers' Association of New York City. It was as follows: 

M mM.rrr, ,r T !""‘ rt ‘ S ' " f ,h “ mm '" ,ys K irl < annually at- 

. " M u> h,Bh s< -" ,M,ls " f rtty can |«. wisely me. ami fully served 
-n. er present eoile«e-e... ranee requirements. o„r experience seems >„ prove 

7 rtMm ,',‘ 0 bP,WM ‘ M ,iri,parali011 f,,r lift * and preparation f„F eolleuo 
a- defined by eollece-eutrnrice i|ei|uireniems. 

The attempt In prepare the student for one under present require- 

men and at the same time to teach him such other subjects us are needed 

I T/, 1 U, t! Sfa * ( ‘T ry ' rml ° r "** ‘■•“"W""" t».o student often has too 
" ' » *>»• The .pm Mi v of all his work is likely to suffer. The'a.Uiitional 

subjects are sighted because they do count for admission to eollL In 

" , ;° Urse " '* bn possible for the Muden, to uive these snhiee.s A mud, 
huh ami energy as social demand. 10 ^ > 

II|,» nskst till' ciillopcs In tunsidor flic advisability 

..I. t,« L r all jrrn Uvs „f fot.r-vnar hiph-school (ware. I„ vas'e 

th:s seemed too radical it recommended : 

1 ' ,‘ X ml " ti,,n ,1 "‘ »>«mhnr of so-called "required subjects." 

-• 'he reeo-riuti.m „f .. 1 1 standard subjects as electives 

I’he association then listed „f the newer subjects for which 
recognition was >oti<rht. 

I wo months later, at the Boston nreetinjrof the National Education 
A -net at. on the section on Vecondarv education adopted resolutions 

Mniilar to those mentioned \ahove and elose.J with this significant, 
statement : 

l^olrr.1. That it is the sense of this department that, until such modlfl 
. anon s mode by the collet, the 1.*!, -school teachers will I* ,reatlv ha. eml 

* ** — - >«-.« 

In November of the same year the Boston Headmasters Associa- 
tion adopted a similar set of resolutions and recommendations, and 

4 included a list of the newer subjects which the col lcces were asked 
to approve. 

\r 1 J iT' 11 ™!* S °° n ' l 11 ® 1 ,n ° st ° f tl,is wns hn Ppcni»K in the East. In the 
Middle W estern States the cry at this time was not for recognition 

lint for adequately trained teachers for these subjects. The follow- 

momme ncktions of the board o f inspectors to the commission 

i/p/S rj° ac, r < ' A * mK " Ncw Vork cl, r. nui. iftnn-jo.yTmr 

Proc. N. Educ. Aiwoc., 19t0, p. 443, 1 
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on accredited schools aiul colleges of tin 1 North ( entral Association 
(1U1Q) is typicalvof a number of resolutions and recommendation- 
by other bodies complaining about the lack of well-trained teacher- 
in these newer subjects: 

Whereas the intr*M]nrti»>?i i ut < » soromlary srlnniU *»f suhjtn'ts n*»t ri« m t!y 
academic meet* with popular favor and is proceeding rapidly, and 

Whereas the demand for instructors for such subjects far outruns tho 
supply of college graduates having the needful preparation, and 

Whereas this hoard of inspection views with alarm the employment of i 
large and increasing- number of instructors who lack the culture and scholar 
ship represented by a mllogc* degree: 

He it resolved: First, that this hoard urges upon the commission the ndvisahil 
ity of converted action in the training of teachers of music, drawing, fire art- 
domestic science, bookkeeping, typewriting, stenography, manual training, and 
agriculture. 

Second, that In the opinion of this hoard college credit should he given for 
the above and allied subjects to the end that all secondary Instructors may 
nttnln to the standard represented by college degrees. 

Third, that prompt action on the pnrt of college authorities is mewled b» 
cheek a lamentable, hut Inevitable, and under present circumstances a praise- 
worthy departure from the well-established custom ot selecting college^rradu- 
utes for positions in secondary schools.” ^ 

The next year (101 1 > the committee of nine of tjio National Ktluea- 
. tion Association hnstcnM the more complete rc<‘o<rnit ion of the newer 
subjects by the following statement of values: 

SOUK l'HKI.l XI t X ARY CONSIDERATIONS ok T1IK HKI.ll AMI UNCTION OK KIM I Vi I"\ 

in the limn acuooi. 

t 

Mechanic nrls. agriculture, find household science should lie recognized a- 
ratlonnl elements in the education of all boys and girls and especially of 
those who have not as yet chosen their vocation. I'nder the authority of th" 
traditional conception of the liest preparation, for a higher institution, tunny 
of our public high schools are to-day responsible for leading tens of thousands 
of boys and girls away front the pursuits for which they are adapted, and i ■ 
which tld\v are needed, to other pursuits for which they are not adapted 
and In which they tire not needed. Ity means of exclusively bookish curricula. 
fuTseTdonts of cult (ire are developed. A Croat chasm is created between the 
produce® of wealth and the distributors and consumers thereof. 

The high school should. In u real sense, reflect the major- Industries of the , 
community which supports It. The high school, ns the local educgtlonal In- 
stitution, should revcnl to laiys and girls the Idcher responsibilities for more 
efficient service alone the lines in which their own community is industrially 
organized. 

Our traditional ideals of preparation for higher Institutions are particularly 
Incongruous wih the actual need* and future responsibilities of glrl^^Ot-atould 
seem that nnch hlgh-school work as is carefully designed to develop capacity 
for and Interest In the proper management and conduct of a home should In- 
regarded as of Importance at least equal to that of any other work. We do 


* Proc. N* Ceil. Assoc. of Col. and 8oc. 1010. 
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,ln l wiifli'r.staml how society can pfciperly continue to sanction for girls high* 
„ scl),M ' 1 ‘ urrienlH that dlsreganl this funda menial iuhhI, even though such 
curricula are planned in response to the demand made by some of the colleges 
for women” 

At tin* meeting of the Southern Association of Collies and 
Secondary Schools in 10i:j the general theme was - The Status of 
Vocational Subjects, and tin* published proceedings state ‘‘these 
papers revealed a surprising growth of vocational education in our 
schools,* This same development is shown, somewhat more specifi- 
<all\. ly the following quotation from the annual report of the 
( olleoc I.nt i mice Kxiim mat ion Hoard for tin* same year; 

The )ms lvcrnily revived sn^Mion-. iliat. ■•xniutmi t lotis l. e estnl>- 

I in art tli Diet ic. IiIoIol-.v. :md ineelumii'ii! dniu inj: * • * Inspection 
"f the <11 ta lollies I'liMtstird l»\ cnllrKes and sclent i tie sehonts pnrticiputint; in 
the hen id's work shows that one m- acre ndleaes offer t„ p Ve in candidates 
for admission credit in tin- rnllnwlns subjects, which l.ave not as vet hoen 

intr.Hlu<-tN| nit., the id's selmdnle : Aritlmietie. hhdony, mechanic arts 

Itijlmir. I'h.vsiolna.,. sliopuork. r,.mmcrch,l and I in I list rial s’enjrrnphv emer.e 

menf. nsirnnwny, Kenh^y. nuriculturc. cennninies. Imdcess law, industrial ids- 
tur.v. mid household 

In l!Uo the hoard appointed a commission to define requirements 
in mechanical drawing, and the first examination in this subject was 
set in dune. 

Tins somewhat disconnected acruiiiit of a few of the major in- 
fluences making for the ac-e, dance of the newer subjects toward 
co I bye entrance makes no claim to completeness. Knelt quotation or 
illustration cited could la- multiplied several times. The reports 
minutes, proceedings, and other publications of examining and 
accredit "t<r bodies are full of discussions, resolutions, and recommen- 
dations concerning those subjects. However, enough of these resolu- 
tions and recommendations have I teen presented to orhuitate the 
newer subjects in time, and to show the main arguments advanced 
in favor of. their recognition. • 

I he arguments against these subjects wore summarized and classi- 
fied from the returns to a questionnaire sJb to Ohio College Associa- 
tion in li»17, as follows: T r 

1. hoy are not standardized as to subject matter und method. 

.2. lhev are too specialized and utilitarian. 

'I 'hev do not give mental discipline. 

4. They do not articulate well with the long-established college 
curriculum. ^ 


ri l'n>i. N. Educ. Awioc . 1911. p. 601. 

* Tlili’twnth nnnual rq»or( of the weeretary, 1913. pp. 5, fl. 
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Reisner sums up the present attitude toward these subjects ns 
follows: 

There is, on the other lumtl. it very genuine eonvieiion union*: ninny Amerienn 
educators, particularly those connected with lnstilutions of higher education 
and more sjK'cinlly those concerned with college admissions, that tiny con- 
siderable amount of vocational work or of the less exacting high-school studies, 
constitutes a dangerous lowering of the college entrance standard, and does not 
represent adequate preparation for thc»work of even a higher technological 
or professional Institution. 8 * 

The relative value, of the various school subject.* is an old and 
much mooted question, and it is not within the limits of this study 
to try to settle it. The above limitations show that there have been 
strong influences against as well as for the introduction oi these 
newer subjects into lists of approved entrance subjects. Wlmt these 
newer subjects are, and the extent to which they have been approved, 
will l>e the topics of the following section. 

lTUI’OSKS.or Til K NKWT.lt MI!U'.<Ts ANI> KV! GST lo WHICH THEY HAM. 

r BEEN UTItOVKO 

* V**'*' 

Before, the appearance and development of certificating and a< 
credit in<r bodies, and before some freedom «d election in entrance sub- 
jects became common, it was necessary for the college to specify what 
subjects were required ami to outline these to sueh an extent that 
the prospective applicant would know upon what objects and parts 
of subjects to prepare. Later, when a choice of subjects was allowed 
the applicant, it was still necessary to outline the optional courses 
which might he presented. This was necessary for uniformity, for 
retaining as high standards in elective as in required subjects, and 
for assuring proper preparation for college, work to which these 
courses might lead. 'As a result, nearly all colleges outlined very 
minutely just what the various courses were to contain ; most of them 
.suggested textbooks; and many of them made suggestions us to time, 
method, preparation of teacher, etc. In some of the earlier cata- 
logues’one can find many pages devoted to this material. 

However, within the past 15 years a decided change has taken 
place. The colleges are less andjess specifying and outlining courses 
acceptable as satisfying entrance requirements. Many colleges have 
dropped all outlines and dtacriptions. and practically all of Them 
have either dropped or abridged them. There are four main causes 
of this movement. 

The first of these causes is the influence of committees, round 
tables, conferences, etc., in the various*kubjects. These conferences 
tend, by utilizing the best opinions' of those working in a particular 

„ » 

M Retaner. Natioo&Ham and Education since 1780, p. 841. * 
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lield^nnd by using the best material available, to produce a more or 
Ik* authentic or ‘ standard ” course. Although not all schools 
Mould ever adopt this course, many schools would adopt it entirely 
“d niany more would be inlluenced by it ' ' 

In the second place, with Hie development of accrediting, certifical- 
Ig. and examining bodies, these outlines and- descriptions I, live 
limufie less necessary. State I, „d,,ci„,o„ have , , „ v 

lie'oSit T" 7' 'a"'' 1 : 1 "''' " f *«■'.*• and to a eon * 

1 “f* lavc ,,n 'ined and described these courses, sugeested text 
tooks, etc. Most cities of an, sine have done the same thin.- T ‘ 
rail,, once of he College Entrance Examination Hoard in this , 

'« u,n has been far-reaching. Many of the’ colleges- now II 

7 « w<, ' | y»'« "hat subjects arc required and accented 
li e substance of these courses is that specified bv the Culler En’ 
I.:™ Examination Hoard,” and give the number am price f 

address of the board ■ hM Ul,l ‘ fh *‘ 

•ts ln -- 

lilt* li!M. vnd | mm’Iisi 1 [lie tut ihinorUiiii f . 

r:,"" y > *. develop,;:;!;^'":, * 

WIO ,s a strong tendency on the part of the colleges to p e e H - 

t' 7 «« f re0, ' o,n of choice fro 1.^ ,£ 

. s * wild to permit the npphrnnt to offer a few unit ,f 

s^riv ril l »"mi,*T |,U '' 1 "7"' l ( r " ,, “*' in " '-y his scheme, * 

. ■ , • • " " <>ul<l Ik ‘ anomalous for the colle.ro tn i ; 

di'wnbe am-nl-ihlo ainiria. . i lo outl/ne'nnd • 

"'rirndta i' 0 ’ K ' K ’ rf ;' C ' 1 ^ ’ 1^ 'accepted. " ""' I 

in • 

d sh sfi,o5L The -4. ram 

be algebra. But even her % * nearly the same , work would? 

'K^.igcl and accepted VmounTas" “C quadratic? Z"ldTu V 

Ilthough each subject would show variations there ”' . X 
* 

• * 
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come to represent more or less the courses as offered. Consequently. 

“ Caesar comes to mean a certain number (and list) of books or ( 
parts of Caesar : plane geometry comes to represent five '* books 
of geometry; and English, the reading and study of a more or less 
commonly accepted list of works from which may be selected for 
the class a list of more or less commonly accepted length, etc. 

Colleges art* not to any great extent dropping the names of 
the subjects or courses they will accept. Even with no subjects 
prescribed at all. a college could well afford to mention (thus empha- 
sizing) the courses which it considers most important. Since piai- 
tically all colleges require some courses and allow some freedom of 
election, it is necessary to specify the courses from which electives 
may be chosen. 

Of the 314 colleges used in this study. 273 specify what subject- 
will be accepted. The specification of these 273 colleges does not 
represent, accurately just what subjects will be accepted, because of 
“free margin" and its implication to accept any standard subject. 
However, by considering all these colleges and tabulating the sub- 
jects definitely named, a view of the relative importance, as shown 
by the number of colleges mentioning each one, may be had. 

* Table 48 shows the newer subjects which are most frequently men- 
tioned as being acceptable, and the development in importance, as 
shown by the number of colleges specifying them, for the period 
1913-1922. 

T.milk 4S* l>> rrlnjmiciit mul i >n jini t<nnr of fto ncinr subject ■> tint />/<>! for 

coVcnc entrance jmrjiost's. ti* shoictt hit the inimhn* of coltair* tuvfplinfi 
each 


Num!*er of colleges accepting In the >cui 


Subject 


Drnwinp ... 

Shopwork 

Household arts 

Agrricnilliire 

Bookkeeping 

Music 

Commercinl geography . 
Stenography nnri l> ^writing. 

Commercial law. . . 

Normal training 

Psychology.. 

Bible 

Commercial knowledge . ... 

Public speaking 

Commercial skills . 

Total colleges .. . 


\m 

1014 

101.1 

1010 ; 

1017 

t 

mis ; 

i 

101 it 

1020 

1021 

os | 

no 

121 

\:w 

140 | 

1 

150 i 

J fill 

17h 

mi 

t ,% . 

h7 

Hi3 

114 

130 

130 I 

m . 

1.10 

103 

70 j 

K3 

00 

ion ! 

120 

130 | 

135 I 

143 i 

ion 

14 

IM 

75 

w 1 

100 

114 

120 1 

134 

HO 

38 1 

44 

4 H , 

no 1 

1 03 1 

00 

70 

80 

84 

:ifi ; 

ao 

4* 

40 : 

M 

50 

04 j 

70 

78 

, 3 5 i 

.'to 

42 

M 

M 

1 * 7 

00 I 

69 

71 

30 

37 

40 ‘ 

47 

54 1 

58 

05 

78 

82 

27 

32 I 

34 i 

45 

46 

1 47 

48 

5 o 

58 

20 

30 

33 j 

34 

35 I 

30 

40 

4H , 

40 

21 

22 

22 

1 

23 

24 

24 

24 

20. 1 

28 

1.1 

1 * h 


24 

20 

1 30 

34 

41 

47 

1 11 

17 

24 | 

29 

35 

38 

40 

45 j 

40 

1 1 

fi 

7 1 

7 

r 

8 

10 

11 

13 

i__ 4 . 

7 i 

_2J 

7 

\_j_ 

8 

H 

8 

H 

| 273 

273 

272 j 

274 

| 272 

j *4 

273 

| 773 

273 


( Jnm 
in mini- 
Ivr of 
college* 


1922 

accept* 

ing 

210 

112 

101 

on 

181 

in 

148 

94 

89 

51 

82 

46 

76 

41 

80 

AB 

05 

38 

52 

28 

31 

10 

52 

37 

40 

34 

18 

13 

10 

A 

273 



l These figures represent the number of colleges which approved the subject In any amount The table 
do« not show amounts or increase* In amounts. . . , , „ ~ 

Shopwork Includes the work usually known as "ninnunl training. Cornmerclal knowledges nnuae. 

such subjects a* history of commerce, business organisation, etc. Com mercial skills Includes mlscfllaoeou. 
subjects (mentioned but few times), such as business correspondence, accounting, office pract ice. etc 
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It Will be geen ’from Table 48 that, of all the newei subjects, draw. 

3 S „ 7 h u g u StCSt J glin ' M ° St ° f this dr ‘'' i ”« is either niechan- 

°L, ree T d ’. and I T Ch ° f the gain *» attributed to the 
eased popularity of the shop subjects. Branches of drawing are 

usually accredited at from one-half to one unit, there being no gen! 

™h.i aCCeP Pr ‘ CtiCe - “ “ k6S time 40 861116 CODVen tional Lit 

Shopwork includes forge, foundry, bench work, wood and metal 
working etc. While this subject did not gain as much as draW 

it »nTh h 6SS d f° Ub ed “ 6ntion durin « the Period. Colleges credit 
it all the way from one-half to four and a half units. Two units 
are about the average credit allowed. 

Household arts shows a gain of 111 colleges *nd nearly trebles in 

hl S d m Th 0nCd - CO ° kin "’ “ winft milliner ?’ «<1 sheiter are in- 
uni ts.^ hC SVerage am ° Unt recommended for credit is about two 

Agnculture also nearly trebles during the period. The report of* 
the Carnegie Foundation in 1922 contained this sentence (p 104) • 
Agriculture as a secondary-school subject is now showing g re at 
'itahty and undoubtedly the question of its acceptance by the State 
iinnersitios will soon be general.” One of thp collet accredits 
farm accounts” and another “vegetable gardening,” but the sub- 

nld-f T !‘ V fi a ^ Pr ° Ve . ( ? I merely “ a ^' icu,ture ” This subject was 
1 d fi USUa i ly f ° r one ' half or one unit, but now many col- 

e-res allow three or four units for it. apd nearly all of the colleges 
approving it will allow two units. 28 * ^ 

„J^ l ; k r ,dnS “ lso * ncrease d considerably, allhough les. i r , 
amount than any of the preceding subjects. It is usually credited at 
one unit Ordinarily ne further definition than “ b»kkeeping'> is 
gnen, although a few colleges specify “double entry.” 

Music includes vocal and instrumental, harmony, counterpoint 
appreciation. dicta-Vion. and sight singing. Few colleges credit o^ 
recognize work in churns. orchestra, or glee club, although this work 
s quite commonly credited toward high-school graduation on the 
,nme basis as other unprepared work, two periods of unprepared or 
boifttorv work equnling one period of -prepared work. Ordi- 
nanly, with two or three practices a week in unprepared music, a 
unit is earned m from 2% to 3% years. There is a distinct trend 
toward accepting vocal and instrumental music when studied out- 
t e school but under school direction and guidance . Of course 

WwXri r, „<°Vr“re°o t “ “ “"re* “«•“<« credit a. .aclrultcw 

^ " “• »«. pn>t ' 
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no such credit would be accepted by the college unless it had been pre- 
viously accepted by the high school toward graduation. Such or- 
ganizations as the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
New York Regents have examined in music for a number of years, 
but relatively few examinations have ever been taken. 

Commercial geography has more than doubled during the period. 
The widespread interest in commercial education, and its general 
development in the high-school curriculum, are doubtless responsible 
for the increase in both commercial geography and commercial law. 

Stenography and typewriting trebled in amount during the 
period. A few colleges state that credit is given in thesfe subjects 
only on examination, and occasionally such colleges give credit 
commensurate with the speed which the applicant can make in the 
examination. 2 * 

Normal training includes methods and management, pedagogy, 
history of education, education, and reviews. In this connection it 
may be said that many colleges list the credit they will allow on the 
various grades of teachers’ certificates. In order to be accredited 
for college entrance, normal training must usually be given in a 
department which has been accredited by the State department of 
education. 

There is a striking growth in the acceptance of Bible study as an 
entrance subject. Although study of sections of the Bible has 
long been accepted as " English,” the development of systematic 
Bible study in the public high school is of comparatively recent 
origin . 27 Although comparatively few colleges accredit it as yet. 
the indications would lead one to believe that in another decade 
systematic Bible study will be much more conyfllon in lists of entrance 
subjects than at present. 

Commercial knowledge might well include commercial law and 
commercial geography, but these were considered separately because 
they were more prominent than history of commerce or business or- 
ganization. As has been suggested before; the commercial knowledge 
group wa9 “ dragged in ” by the movement for commercial skills. 

Public speaking shows signs of increased importance. For a long 
time it has been a part of secondary-school activity, but rarely as a 

"The Awodatlon of CoIIorwi and Secondary SchooU of the Southern 8tates adopted It 
1915 the requirement that 1.5 years of shorthand would be evaluated at 1.5 units If U* 
applicant could take 00 words a minute; and typewriting would be worth 0.5 unit if t he 
applicant could write 40 words a minute See Twenty-first Proc., 1915, p. 31. 

■t gee Proc. N. On. Assoc, for 1905, p. 21 ff. The following quotations are typical 
tbe catttlon with which new subjects are accepted*. M Bible study will be accepted only on 
evidence that It represents serious work and sound methods." (Bate# CoUcpc, 1WJ.) 
“ Bible study will be accepted If tbe work Is of tbe standard indicated by the comrolttw 
on definition of the unit of Bible study for secondary schools." (friem/s UniventUy, 
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“study.’’ The rapid development of extemporaneous speaking con- 

f debatin ^- and the movement toward oral English, are un- 
doubtedly behind the trend here shown. ’ 

fn ^— mI Ski ! 1S , in u UdeS occasional mentions which are too few 

Table 49 S ? Parat * Iy ’ ^ "' hlch sh °' v increase in combination. 
Table 49 shows the subjects which were listed by the 273 colleges 

n 1922 as being acceptable for entrance purposes. Those starred 
have appeared a, nee 19,3. There are ,11 subjects in the 
t ' OU ‘; ,h some of them nrc mentioned by but few colleges, they are 
quireStsT'™' aS S " i,aWe fOT SatiSfj ™ f; entrance re- 

Tab, ' e W— Complete list of subjects acceptable 

colleges in 1022 


English: 

Grammar. 
Composition. 
American literature. 
English literature. 
Mathematics : 

Algebra. 

Arithmetic. 

Plane geometry. 
Solid geometry. 
Trigonometry. 
Foreign Languages: 
Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Italian. 

Portuguese. 

Polish. 

Hebrew. 

Slovak. 

Danish. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Social Science: 

OreJk hlsftory. 

Homan history. 
Medieval history. 
Modern history. 
English history. 
American history. 

Ci vies. 

Community civics. 
Economics. 


[Subjects starred have appeared 

Social Science — Con. 
Sociology. 
Citizenship. 

. Government i n d u 

trial problems. 


s- 


Science: 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Potany. 

Zoology. 
Physiology. 
Astronomy. 
Geology. 
Physiography. 
General science. 
Household Art*: 
Sewing. 

Cooking. 

•Millinery. 

Clothing. 

Shelter. 

Foods, 

.l/antia/ Training: 
Drawing — 

Freehand. 

Mechanical. 

Architectural. 

•Mathematical. 

Geometrical. 

Forge. 

Foundry. 

Woodwork. 

Wood carving. 
Metal work. 


for college entrance h\t 273 
since 101 3 J 

Manual Training— Con. 
Chipping, filing, flt _ 
tiny. 

Machine tool prac . 
tioe. 

Commercial: 

Stenography. 
Typewriting. 
Business correspond- 
ence. 

Bookkeeping. 
Accounting. 

Office practice. 
•Materials of com- 
merce. 

Commerce. 

History of com- 
merce. 

Commercial Geogra- 
phy. 

Commercial Arith- 
metic. 

Commercial law. 
Economic history. 
Banking. 
•Salesmanship. 
Business organize - 
• tion. 

Economic geogra- 
phy. 

Music: 

Harmony. 

Counterpoint. 
Appreciation. 

Dictation. 
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Table 40.— Corn piste list of subjects acceptable for 

colleges in 1922 — Continued 


Music — Con. 

Sight singing. 
Vocal. 

Instrumental. 
Club, etc. 


Educa 


Xorrnal Trailing: 

Methods and Man 
agement. 

History of 
tion. 

Teaching training 
Education. 
Psychology. 


( Subjects r tarred hnve appeared since 

Miscellaneous: 

Geography. 

Christian doctrine. 
Agriculture. 

♦Farm accounts. 
Vegetable garden- 
ing. 

♦Argumentation, de- 
bating. 

♦Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 
Surveying. 

♦S u u d a y -s c h on 1 
work. 


college entrance by 21 3 


1P13] 

M iscclla n en u 8 — Con . 

Art. 

♦Modeling. 

♦Military science. 
History of art. 
♦History of science. 
Bible. 

Public speaking. 
Elementary law. 
Bird life. 

Nature study. 
•Physical education. 


The amount of credit allowed to nonacademic subjects has been 
constantly increasing. In 1913 the average credit allowed for these 
subjects by all of the colleges allowing such credit was less than two 
units. In 1922 practically all colleges allowing such credit would 

allow four units. 

Thus it will he seen that in less than a score of years many new 
courses have found their way into published college entrance re- 
quirements. Although commonly recognized now, these subjects 
have faced stiff opposition, and many college catalogues issued din- 
in''- the past 10 years still indicate distrust in them. Some colleges 
would credit the new subjects only on examination of the school 
and the pupil. Other colleges or organizations set up standards in 
equipment, etc. 28 


?„ 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 


*n 1913 Judd noted in the report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that “ high schools are assuming college work also.” The whole 
question of excess credit for high-school work has been discussed 
comparatively little, and to the layman this statement would proba- 
bly be more or less startling. However, as early as 1899, from no 

- 8*o report of the commit >e on sericulture. Twenty first Proe. Assoc, of Col. and 
Sec. Sehs. of the Southern States, p. SO. 

Stetson University In 1916 (catalogue 1919-17, p. 66) used this phrase: Greek. Latin. 

English, mathematics, phyatca, chemistry, and modern languages being worth more in*n 

lQU^tretalogue, 1913-14. p. 36) stated that "only subjects 
require eerloua Intellectual effort will' be considered." This statement waa still be»l 

* >U an*the other^hand, Ooucher College In 1917. after stating tlie required subjects, said, 
"all other subject* defined by the board (College Entrance Examination Board) are or 
equal value If they cover the standard requirements." * 
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less a group than the committee on college-entrance requirements of 
the National Education Association came this resolution: 

Resolved, That the colleges will aid the secondary schools by allowing 
credit toward a decree for work done in secondary schools, beyond the 
amount required for entrance, where equal in amount and thoroughness to 
work done in the same subjects in college.” 

Jhe early definitions of the unit did not define it in terms of four 
years work, but more or less loosely in terms of one year’s work. 
Consequently, as the unit became more universally used, there was 
bound to be trouble due to the different interpretations placed bv 
schools upon unit values. As a result there are records of gradu- 
ates of different high schools offering from 14 to 20 units of credit 
for practically the same work. After the more accurate defini- 
tions of the unit— that no high school can po^iblv give more than 
10 units for four years’ work-most of this abuse was eliminated. 

I he commission on accredited schools of the North Central Asso- 
ciation in 1002 defined its stand on the subject of excess credit as 
follows : 


1. Tim commission fuvors the general principle that the colleges should 
gne advanced credit for .secondary school work when sufficient In amount 
and quality clone In addition to the 15 units required for entrance. 

. “ In thc op,n,ou of the commissi.m, no advanced college credit should be 
given for less than one year of secondary school work in finy subject, ex- 
cept so far as half units H re specified in the definition of unit -courses or 

for any study tlmt is not pursued later than the second year of the high- 
school course. 


The amount of advanced credit to be awarded In any subject should be 
determined by the college which the student enters.* 0 . 


There was doubtless much abuse of this excess credit privilege, es- 
pecially while colleges wore still competing for students. About 
li>lKS a tightening up began to occur, and instead of accepting ex- 
cess credit on certificate, examinations began to be used more freely 
to test the applicant in the subjects for which he sought extra credit.’ 
The following statement from the meeting of the National Con- 
ference Committee on Standards (March, 1918) is typical of the 
attention given to this problem; 


The conference recommends that college credit be given for work done In 
econdary schools only on examination, and that permission for such exainlna- 

Instruct ton.* ,D ° ' ^ ' h(,re eV,denC ° ° f thoroll « h ™“er competent 


Of the 314 colleges in this study, 130 stated (1913) that they 
ttould give credit for ex cess high-school work. In 1922 this number 

"Proc. Nat. Ed. Amoc., 1809, p. 662. ~ 

* Seventh I'roe. N. Cen. A*«oc., p. 8. 

* Eleventh Hep. Nat. Con f. Committee, 1918, p. 8. 
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was 134. This change of four colleges does not represent the real 
changes which occurred during the period, however, for 13 colleges 
had ceased to allow such credit, while 17 had begun the practice. 
Three colleges emphasize that in no case ” would college credit be 
allowed for excess high-school work. 

Of the 134 colleges in 192* *2 allowing excess credit, T27 stated that 
it was allowed on examination only. Such discouraging terms as 
“rigid” and “rigorous” are frequently found. 82 The other 7 col- 
leges allow credit on various combinations of “ recommendation of 
the principal,” ** recommendation of the head of the department, 
“ability to do college work in the same or allied college subjects, 
etc. Only 3 colleges allow credit on the basis' of certificate alone. 
The University of Wooster allows excess credit only to individuals* 
who rank in the highest third of the graduating class. 

A few colleges require examinations in subjects prer4Jfcsite to 
those in which credit is sought. In 23 cases the colleges allow and 
adjust credit only after** the student has been in college one semester 
and has demonstrated his ability to pursue college work successfully. 
The fullness with which excess credit is treated in college catalogues 
varies from a short sentence such as “ Excess credit is allowed -only 
on examination ” to statements as long as that of the University of 
Chicago, covering half a page, or that of Mount Union College 
(Ohio) covering three-fourths of a page. 88 

The subjects in which excess credit may be obtained are usually 
mentioned as foreign language and mathematics. No generally ac- 
cepted amounts of credit allowed exist. Some colFeges state two 
units as a maximum. ’Practically all of them state ifo amount. A 
number of colleges require that the applicant have had a full semes- 
ter’s work beyond graduation before any excess credit will be con- 
sidered. 

In like. manner there is no commonly accepted practice regarding 
the ratio of amounts of high school to college work or credit. The 
amounts stated vary from three college “ hours ” for one high-school 
unit to nine for one. A few colleges state that the work will be 
credited to the extent of 50 per cent, meaning that a year’s work in a 
high-school subject is equivalent to one semester’s work at college. 

■ Defiance College (OMo) stated In 1013 that " Hny person reeedvtnff advance credit ( 
must. In the Judgment of the committee on entrance, show a greater degree of develop- 
ment than shown by the average hlgh-school graduate.” (Catalogue. 1013-14, p. 30.) 
This statement had disappeared by 1022. 

* The University of Chicago has worked out very carefully a complete system for ac- 
crediting this work, but It applies only to ” cooperating schools.” 

The following quotations Illustrate the extreme attitudes of the college*: “ No effort* 
are spared to secure for each student the very best class! float Ion possible and to place him 
where be la qualified to do bis moat effective work.*’ (Midland College, catalogue 1913-14, 
p. IT,) 

Students are advised against trying to secure extra hlgh-school credits with the hops 
of obtaining college credit for them. (Jamestown College catalogue, 1921, p. 13.) 
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One-fourth of the 314 colleges nt.de some change in the degrees 
. offered during the period 1913-1922. However, in the total fhere 
has been little change, because about as many colleges added the 
various degrees as withdrew them. * ‘ 

There is a slight increase in the tendency of the colleges to offer- 

dend t™!^ , ? ° nC ’ th - ee; ° r f0Ur ' There is a ' noticeable 

trend toward single admission requirements for entrance to all de- 
prees^a college may offer. 

lish 11 C ;"Th m f ng .V 1 ; de , finite re<)uire monts at all specify Eng- 
e to . 4-n Ule Change in En ? lish requirements during 

i o * ear n j units are ft lmost universally required for en- 
hance to all degrees. There is an increased tendency for the col- 
leges to accept four units of English. " 

n,,d. r cs Cti The, a " C0 “ e ®' s 7 hich re( i*'ire English require mathe- 
matics. There is a decided trend away from a two and a half or 

three unit requirement toward a two-unit requirement. This is 

h.7f unlk * i ' ICt,on ° i th , e requirement in algebra from one and a 

The B d d ane ’• °" d , t0 the dis “PPe a rance of solid geometry. 

degre^do. degre ° rH|U,reS ght ' y m ° re m,themalics the other 

rre!!r^” ;ll,1 u Uage re< l oiren « n ‘ s have shown a considerable de- 
crease during the past 10 years. • Not only has the number of units 

required decreased rapidly, but the number of colleges requiring no 

foieign language for entrance nearly trebled. In 1913, 11 per cent 

require^none. rCqI, ' red n ° knguaKe ,nd in 1922 > 30 P«r cent 

d( '77e S A ,]n B 'l7h ree „ req "‘, res m ? re forei P> language than the other 
languages ^ nuraber of un,ts »”d number of different 

There has been a decided decrease in the number of degrees pre- 

fa tteB ?° 1 1 " gU T i* 1 *° 13 Per cent >- ™ a greater 

n the B. S. than in the A. B. requirements. 

tfeady two-thirds of the language requirements are unspecified— * 

S n!! fi S ’ ^ f ° reign angUage ma y ^ offered. The A. B. degree 

the ltlXZ™ S " f0re ; gn l,ngUage m ° re frc< > UCall y lhaa 

iamsShm de -f. ree ! rer l llir,n 8 no Lati " increased from 68 
n 913 to 76 in 1 922. The four-unit requirement, the most popular 

“ La | n ’.,'f r ™ Sed °ncl>»lt (27 -to 13 per cent). Latin is rarely 
prescribed for entrance to the B. S. degree. y 

In^ooo° X T a ^ ly 10 PCr CeDt ° f the de S rees required Greek in 1913. 
req«dred° n y 2 ^ lL German and French are rarely 
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There is a strong tendency toward the acceptance of not less than 
two units of any foreign language. The maximum has been gradu-^ 
ally raised, so that now almost any college will credit Latin, French, 
or German to four imits. 

Spanish has more than doubled (in number of times mentioned 
as being acceptable) during the 10 years. As yet it can hardly be 
classed as a full-fledged brother of French or German, because about 
half of the colleges will accept it only to the extent of two units. 
Italian and Scandinavian have also increased in mention during the 
decade. 

Three-fourths of the degrees require social science for entrance, 
the usual requirement being one unit. Fifty -seven per cent of the 
degrees do not specify what branch of social science shall be offered. 
Of those that do specify, ancient history, American history, and 
general history are mentioned most frequently. Social-science re- 
quirements have changed little during the decade. 

About half of the degrees require science for entrance. The 10- 
year period shows a slight decrease in the number of degrees requir- 
ing it. The amount required is almost always one unit. The B. S. 
degree requires science more often than the other degrees do. Only 
rarely is a branch of sciencgfcgecified. W.hen specified, it is usually 
physics. General science is increasingly mentioned as being accept- 
able. 

The movement for the present variety of commercial and voca- 
tional subjects began about 1900. In spite of stiff opposition, nearly 
all of the subjects offered now as such appeared by 1910. The num- 
ber of colleges accepting these subjects in entrance requirements has 
increased both rapidly and steadily. Since 1900 about 50 new sub- 
jects (out of insisted in 1922 by 273 colleges as being acceptable) 
have found their way into published college entrance requirements. 

Nearly one-half of the colleges allow college credit for advanced 
high-school work. Thi^ credit is allowed after examination, and 
the amount is usually discounted to about one-half of its face value. 
Foreign language and mathematics are the subjects in which excess 
credit is most frequently allowed. 
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PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
LEGE— LIMITATION 


\ 


FOR ENTRANCE TO COL- 
OF ENROLLMENT 


The earliest requirements for entrance to college were mental 
attainments of A very narrow and definite type, viz, facility in Latin 
and Greek . A^ ncw subjects and new limitations were added, per- 
sonal reqiif.FTi rents, in the matters of age and moral character, also 
bocnmeaqiart of recognized entrance requirements. 1 This was espe- 
cinllvjfuc while the colleges were training largely for the ministry, 
and before any definite public-school system prepared the average 
boy for college. As time went on and the college ceased training 
largely for the ministry, and as a public-school system grew up, 
requiring a more or less definite time for completion, these .two re- 
quirements became more formal and less essential. Recently phys- 
lcal requirements, and still more recently intellectual requirements 
beyond the minimum of graduation from a preparatory school, have 
been added and give promise of great significance for the future, 
the rapid increase m college enrollments during the past few years 
has centered new attention upon methods of choosing desirable can* 
didates. because of the large number of pupils who can pass any 
program 5 of “academic” preparation, attention must be centered on 
other types of preparation or fitness (e. g., personal requirements), 
in order that only the best of those who do pass the academic re- 
quirements will be selected. This chapter will discuss these personal 
requirements and evaluate them in the light of present-day needs. 

- AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 


To what extent do colleges specify the minimum age at which stu- 
dents may enter? What ages are specified? How important is an 
age requirement? 

Table 50 shows the minimum ages specified by the various colleges, 
and the number of colleges specifying each minimum/ All of the 
ol4 colleges of the study are considered. ' 
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Table 50. — Minimum s age requirements for entrance to college and nubiber 
of times each was specified, S14 colleges being considered 


Number of colleges specifying ages In- 



Ago 

i 

1 

1913 | 1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

; . _ 

1918 

% 

1919 

1920 

1921 

* 

1922 

14 

i 

3 i 3 

" ' 

2 

2 

• 

, 2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

i 

17 | 13 

13 

13 

t 13 

13 

13 

11 

10 

10 

10 


63 | 66 

64 

66 

62 

60 

00 

62 

GO 

57 

17 

* 

3 | 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Total college s 

% 

j 










making re- 










- 

qulmjoent 

86 « •» 84 

82 

84 

HO 

78 

77 

77 » 

74 

72 


Total colleges 

| S 




i 






making no 







i 




requirement _ . 

228 230 

1 

232 

230 

214 

236 

! 

237 

237 

240 

242 


Table r>0 shows that approximately “one-fourth of the colleges 
prescribe a minimum age at which entrance may be made. Theuges 
range from 14 to 17, with 16 the most frequently mentioned. Tnere 
is.a net decrease of 14 in the number of colleges stating age require- 
ments in 1013 and 1922. The question may well be raised, Of what 
use are such requirements? or How necessary are they? 

The literature on articulation of secondary and higher institutions 
has little to say about the minimum age requirements or specifica- 
tions. This is due mainly to the fact that graduation from the , 
high school presupposes sufficient maturity to enable the applicant to 
carry college work. On the other hand, there has been a very com- 
mon feeling of late years that the student does not enter college 
soon enough. Thus w r e find the conference on Greek of the Com- 
mittee of Ten making this suggestion in 1892: 

That in the following recommendations thls^onferenee desires that the 
average age at which pupils now enter should be lowered rather than raised.’ 

On the other hand, we find that the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, at its first meeting in 1895, adopted 
the following article as a part of its by-laws; “ N^college that admits 
students under 15 "years of age shall be eligible to membership in 
this association.” 3 This article remained a part of the by-laws until 
1908, when it was dropped. 

In 1896 the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland arranged a general discussion of 
“age requirements” as one of the important themes at its meeting. 
At this meeting President Eliot stated, “ I put the proper age — the 
best age — for admission to a college or scientific school in our country 
at 18.” 4 


'• Hep. of Commlitee of Ten, 1892, p. 14. 
• Proc., 1895. ix-laws, p. 6. 

^ 4 Proc,, tenth mating, p. 79. 
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Nearly all of the speakers at this meeting favored diminishing the 

If Philo JT’. - f Dod ° r Br6oks » superintendent of schools 

ox J. luladelphia, stated : 

18. 0 £l>es the average age of the class of 1801 as 22 year* * 7 mnntho 

To Z.,uTnTrt^ 

M od socondarr sc, r ls flt the age of 16 or 17. 1 

t I‘Z V :°r l ’''"''“‘T/ ° f "* «f Pennsylvania, showed 

that tl K average age of freshmen at the University of Pennsylvania 

1S9- or‘ V r r W “ "* ■ v0 “ rs '" nd 5 m °nths, and for the year 

We-% it was IS years and 7 months. He t Iren suggested the'fol- 
lowing means of lowering the entering ages: 

. v,; rk "™;r;:^nX“:; 5 r” ot « «- 

sluTZTtTh Im UP e fT 1 f0 . nndaf,ons with purpose of aiding „„r n blest 
°' d ° Ut In th0 stn,pKl( ‘ » Dtil they may attain tlu-lr l.i«liost aim.* 

at the Sam( ‘ mcotin - qu^e definitely laid the 
t or high entering ages on the lower schools and implied that 

VZ™Z* CK " n ^ *' - ■» 

" r fennlrements tlinn these, are easily attainable at 10, If no time 1* lost 

for III of t." flry IT! KV "T nr KT,nW 1 ^'U've that It would be entirely fLalble 
, " w ‘ s ticlmiging to this association to give notice that 10 rear, 

hence no stiiilent over 10 years ot age would he reeeU 0 0 00 ,“ , , ,^.' 
clMs. nn,l the end ot ,0 years have as iarge enterlag c l,,.T, 

t ZuZ mlT , "'"'T: m " M C " mrr ' °* UOmar.v nnd g,.,“ m ^S 

JnrSL ' “ " "'«> "••‘•hlng stag 

"I 1 l ' be " oted tllat this is » ™ther ambitious statement in the 

.0 be atuulfyTai" Sh ° WinK aVCrW S «° ° f frpsh "“" 

The fourth report of the Carnegie Foundation states that in the 
imince of loronto the average student enters the high school at 
14.2 and passes into the college at 7.2, 18.2, or 19 a according to 
h, abihty and the leaving point which he closes. The sixth ^ 

of the founda ,on agam calls attention to the relatively high age at 
uhich the student enters college. J h K 

•Proc., tenth meeting, p, 71. f ^ ’ * 

• Ibid., p. 90. 

7 The English Janguage le generous In that anythiny Is possible it • • » a 

sn<l promotion studies show how erronmna n # • Agogiad® 

pletes the elementary school without losing time. ^ * at *** ftVcra «* chl,d com * 

Proc., tenth meeting, p. 101 . 
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The average age of admission to the better colleges throughout the country 
is between 18.5 and 10 years, and ’a boy graduates at the age of approximately 
23. If he is then> to begin to prepare for a profession, he comes into that 
profession too late in life and probably lacking a certain resiliency that lip 
would have had had he been brought into it soouer. It is clear that if the 
university is really to rest upon tlie/college, then the college must come back 
to a curriculum that will send the boy Into the university when he is not 
older than 20, ami the high school must have him ready for college at 16. f 

Among the latest statistics available at this time are those of ' 
Princeton University, published (1023) in the Freshman Herald, the 
freshman publication. These figures show that the average Princeton 
freshman was 18 years T months and 2 days old at the time of 
entering. 

In an earlier day minimum age requirements may have been 
necessary. Doctor John says, for instance. “A century ago most 
of the candidates for college were much ybunger." 10 At the pres- 
ent time, however, published age requirements mean little or noth- 
ing and serve no particular purpose, first, because very few pupils 
complete the secondary school at' 16 (at which, or below widely 
practically all of the requirements lie), and second, because statistics 
show that the average age of college freshmen is about 18.5 years. 

MORAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 
* 

Moral requirements include any testimonials, references, state- 
ments, or the like, required to show that the applicant is reliable. 
i morally soHnd, of good character, ambitious, etc. In 1913, of the 
314 colleges, 176 definitely required such testimonials. No great 
change in number of colleges making this requirement occurred 
during the period, 180 requiring it in 1922. During the period 8 
colleges dropped the requirement, while 12 colleges added it. A 
few additional colleges state that "such testimonials “may he re- 
. quired,” and a few others state that the applicant must furnish 
them unless he is known to the faculty of the college. Nearly all 
of the requirements merely state that testimonials of good char- 
acter must be presented. A few colleges specify interests, capaci- 
ties, aptitudes, leadership, etc., in various combinations. 

Of ‘the 180 colleges which in 1922 definitely stated that such 
testimonials were required, 19 stated the person or persons from 
whom they should come. Four were require from pastor or 
priest, two from citizens neither connected with the school nor rela- 
tives of the applicant, and the other 13 from the principal or teach- 
ers acquainted wj£h..the pupil. In two instances testimonials from 


• 8ixth Rep. of tho Cnrnosle Foundation for the Advancement of Troehlng, p. Cf>. 

,a Requirement* for the Bachelor’* Decree. p. s. Bu. of Educ„ Bul^No. 7, 1020, p. 11. 
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two different persons were required. In all other eases one' test J 
momal, presumably, was satisfactory 4 

This requirement is of doubtful importance. .In the first olaee' 

oitelTr , "' hicI ;, the prjn > ai fills ° ut -d ,o p S“ 

toilette for the pup, I usually has .'question on it regarding the 

t. edited 'hit-h'scfSlTt 1,1 11,0 SPCOnd P ' aW Sraduation f ™"> an ae- 
euitecl high scttiol to a great extent presupposes a passably trood 

character— not always, to be sure, but usuillv. Moreover ifThe 

nupd ,n the judgment of the principal, were not fit Tor college ■ 

o se re?|,e> ting principal would recommend him for college en' 

t! ‘ al '°“ St tellin *-’ the *»<*» and placing the re-' 
sponsibihtv upon the college authorities. 

A far more promising field than that of the formal recommend. 

mn for moral character is being opened ‘up bv the few co let 

which require testimonials from the principal regarding the p ni£ 

rapacty for leadership, his interests and aptitnSs, hi! value « a 

., itool citizen. Ins achievements, ambitions, and other iiersonal ele 

him n With the'?- ‘ “ Ile « c . b0lh ia assimitamg and developing 
; ' . ' lth the limitatlon of numbers of students is comimr the 

W V Th 0 e S te°nT Sed tlK *“ h *' “'«"*>» 

acceoM 0^1 T 7^ is «* allege not 

accent 500 ’!^l , V" d pVe them a " > half.trnining, but to 

uti Ii 7 inrr r j r ^ m .° m as ^ U ^. V as possible, discoverin'* and 
utilizing individual aspirations, interests, and equipments. * 

physical requirements for entrance to college 
entrance. * Z* °!, h ' alth 

in 1913 but 33 of flm ii ^ e ^ CS mac ^ e an ^ siu ‘h requirement 
1D22 The diff *5 C0,legt ‘ S were makin S such requirements by 
, J h l differeMe , represents additions, no college having 
hopped the prectice. Of course n.any more of the coHeges givt 
examinations jftei entrance, but this is a nart of ,L7 
Physical education and is not entraL ^.drement 

auch'^rirTf.r ' t ZZ thatlX^mad" 

!7^ui’red° 8 ‘del ‘ t'! ‘ CCrtili “ te ot healtl > *«•"> a phytdeian 

The following statement from the catalogue of Welleslcv Tnl) 
n typical of the requirement in the women's Xea: ' * 

A statement from the npplironfs physician to the effect that she la 
uuir «.,„a .ad .op. „ enllt , togotber , « ttllr 
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nation within five years, must be filed with the board of admission before June 
1 of the year in which admission is sought. No candidate can be regarded as 
finally accepted until she has been given a thorough physical examination by 
the college medical staff. The college reserves the right to reject any candidate 
if the results of this examination, in the opinion of the medical staff, Justify 
such action ; or to accept the candidate only on the understanding that she will 
take five years to complete the course. 11 

Denison requires a certificate of one successful or two unsuccessful 
vaccinations within 10 years, or the applicant U must agree in writing 
to submit to vaccination within a month after entering Denison 
University.” 13 The requirements of hates and Beloit Colleges are 
unique in that they specify for women only. Beloit requires a state- 
ment from a physician as to the applicant’s personal vigor.” Physi- 
cal requirements are made more frequently by women’s colleges 

than by men’s colleges. * 

Fe\t individuals would doubt the wisdom of a thorough physical 
exstnination as a prerequisite to college entrance and college work. 
The practice of examining applicants after they have been accepted, 
and assigning physical work on the basis of tliisexamination, is 
valuable. At the same time it is expensive in that students are fre- 
quently found who are not physically able to carry a full load of 
college work. Yet the college has already admitted them and given 
of its time to them when perhaps the prospects are not bright for a 
a successful completion of the course. If the college limits its enroll- 
ment, it has a “ bad risk ” on its hand, instead of that place being 
filled by a student physically fit. With the necessity of selecting a 
few individuals from a large number of applicants will come a more 
rigid requirement in physical health and vigor. 

INTELLECTUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 

The applicant for college matriculation of the future will be ad- 
mitted largely on the basis of his general intelligence and his poten- 
tialities. Hitherto, speaking generally, any high-school graduate 
could easily enter college. All he needed was a certain program of 
studies successfully passed, or a few dozen examination question 
answers memorized, a task which the average (or poorer) pupil 
might accomplish with a little industry. Student-poor colleges 
reached out hungrily for him. He was competed for. Now the 
colleges are full. They no longer make mad rushes for students. 
On the other hand, they are trying to find room for those who come, 
or trying to keep some of them out entirely. Formerly the colleges 
competed for the students ; now the students compete for the colleges. 


*» Wellesley College Bui.. 1910-17. p. 27. 
•» Denison University Bui., 1022, p. 84. 
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When the market glutted, the buyer gets what he wants at his own 
pnee Similarly, when the number of applicants is greater than the 
facilities for accommodating them, the college gets lhat it wants at 
its own requirements. 1 

There are two main possibilities of action for the college to pursue 
m selecting or planning to select, from a crowded field of appli- 
oants. In the first place, it can make more rigid demands in subfect 
matter iarger amounts, less election, no “free election,” etc. How- 
eMir, this would be impracticable, because a large variety of subjects 
is now established in school and life activity, because' college J life 
requires a great variety of subjects and preparations because 

becluse 3 ^tL^Th™'^ 1™°™ e( * uivalent m “values,” and 

because, other things being equal, a pupil who excels in certain 

subjects will also probably be able to excel in others 
The othef possibility is for the college to select the best of those 

the°h h *T P K SSe f Wha ‘ ever courses are required for graduation from 
the high school or for entrance to the college. In this way the 

co ege is assured of getting the best mental material with whk:h to 
work, and also avoids the grief it would encounter were it Z rZe- 
mze certain subjects to the exclusion of others. g 

ranted, then that the college can choose from the applicants 

JThJ how sha11 this be done? Obviously the Simplest 

method would be to take those who stand highest in the various 
subjects, classes, schools, or other groupings. This is exactly what 

done b y} he colle ^. This practice has come with a rush 
since the war and, although represented by a comparatively small 

? eg 7 as yet ’ ifc promises another decade to U 

collet g atUFe ° f articulation of secondary school and 

■ Jnw 5 ! Sh ° WS the ™ mher of colle #? es w bich have adopted 
intellectual requirements beyond mere graduation from an acceptable 

secondary school, for each year of the period 1913-1922. 

T S, £adu*luZ! T®I uiremon '* for adm **' 

for each year of the period 1913-192% ^ ° seoon ^ ar V school, 


- Collages 

| 1013 

I 

1014 

J 

1016 

1018 

1017 

a 

1018 

1010 

1030 

1031 

ion 

Number of colleges 

Bdoptlnf 

Number of college* , 

I 

8 

8 

3 

4 

7 

8 

11 

31 

30 

u 

oot adopting 

1 811 

811 

311 

810 

807 

806 

303 

303 

388 

? ™ 


ihisw ln “ en j f ° r th f 8ret sil - ve “ r8 of the Period only's of 
the.314 colleges made any selection of the applicants on the basis of 


o 
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quality. The last four years of the period shotf 27 additional col- 
leges making such a requirement. Of course 35 is only 1 1 per cent 
of 314, but about 9 per cent of the 11 per cent has appeared within 
the last four years, and four years more will probably show a much 
greater gain. 

There is little agreement as yet as to just how to select the best of 
the applicants: Personnel and psychological tests promise much in 
the way of classification and selection of students. As was shown 
in Chapter II, a number of colleges are now using such tests in 
selecting applicants, and a great many colleges are experimenting 
with them with such purposes in view. 

The University of Michigan, St. Louis University, and Beloit 
College state that : 

It is eipected that the principal will recommend not every graduate but 
only those whose ability and scholarship are of such superior quality that the 
school Is willing to stand sponsor for their success at the college " 

The method of selecting candidates which is the most logical and 
simplest, and which is growing in popularity very fast, is that of 
taking only those pupils who rank high in the graduating class of 
the high school. Northwestern University will admit applicants 
who rank in the lowest one-fourth of the class only bv special per- 
mission. and Knox College will not “assure entrance to any such.” 

Oberlin, Marietta, Millikin. and the University of Wooster will 
normally admit only those pupils who rank in the upper two-thirds 
of the class. Millikin and Wooster state the requirement as follows: 

Those In the lowest one-third will be admitted only on presentation of special 
testimonials from their principals and teachers Indicating high character, 
punctuality, diligence, and likelihood of success In college work. AH' students 
so admitted will be held on probation and limited to a schedule of 12 hours 
of work per week during thp first semester, not counting physical education. 1 * * 

Hamline University admits only those who rank in the upper 
half of the graduating class. 

The University of Chicago and Beloit require that the average 
mark of the applicant for all of his high-school work ( shall be higher 
than the pnssing mark of the school from which he comes by 25 per 
cent of that difference and 100. Thus if the passing mark of a 
school were 75, the applicant would have to show an average of 81.25 
per cent in order to be admitted. Johns Hopkins makes a somewhat 
similar requirement in that the average mark in all subjects must be 
at least “one-fifth higher than that required for graduation.” The 
applicant must take examinations in all subjects in which he fafls 

“Beloit College catalogue, 1922, p. 87. 

* James MUllkcn UuLveraltj catalogue, 1021, p, 25. 
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below this standard. Grinnell uses the same general scheme as 
that of Chicago except that it requires 50 per cent of the difference 
between the passing mark and 100. instead of the 25 per cent 
required by Chicago. In this case, if the passing mark were 75 

the applicant would have to average 87.5 per cent in order to enter 
(irinnell. 

Western Reserve and St. Ignatius (Cleveland) require an average 
o 80 per cent in all prescribed subjects. Goucher requires 80 per 
rent in all work, while-Clark College requires 80 per cent in two-* 
thirds of the work taken. Elmira requires an average of ‘‘75 per 
cent where 00 per cent is passing.’’ 

In 1922 the University of Cincinnati adopted the following pro- 
gressive scheme: * 

1022-23. The applicant must average SO per cent in at' least 3 of the 15 units 
minimi, and 2 must Imvo boon in tin* Inst year's work. 
l!>23-24. Eighty per cent in at least <S units and 4 of these must have been 
taken during the last two years of the hlgh-sehool course 

102-4-25. Eighty per cent in at least 8 units and 5 must have so averaged during 
the last two years of the high school. 

Mills College requires that where schools make no distinction 
between a passing and a recommending mark the applicant have 
average marks of from 5 to 10 per cent above the regular passing 

Lcland Stanford requires an average during the last two rears of 
the high schoo of 5 to 10 per cent higher than the recommending 
mark, provided not more than three units in the first and second 
icars are below recommending grade. 

There arc other requirements of a more general nature, such as 

a reasonable amount of grades should he above the average or 

■iiedtan (Carthage), -‘13 0 f the 15 units must be of recommending 

gitule (\\ luttier). “entrance examinations will he given where 

he certificate is deficient or not of sufficiently high grade ” (Manliat- 
tan), etc. 

It Will be remembered that only three of the colleges were mak- 
■ng any such requirements in 1913, and that three-fourths of those 

University of Cincinnati catalogue. 1921-22 p 9 ‘> 
to ai£,™ tTr™n"5XA"“i’,i' “• ■; 11 ” ■"« "E" I fa 1 1 lii a) Bludofil, 

i&zszz „r& 
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that do in 1922 have appeared since 1918. These illustrations in- 
dicate very definitely the movement on the part of the colleges to 
select personnel by means of records of intellectual attainment. 

MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO 

COLLEGE 

Princeton, Baylor, and the University of South Carolina require 
the applicant to sign an antisecret society pledge. The pledge used 
at Princeton is as follows : 

We, the undersigned, do individually for ourselves promise, without mental 
reservation, that we will have no active connection whatever with any secret 
society, nor be present at the meeting of any secret society in this institution 
so long as we are members of Princeton University, it being understood that 
this promise has no reference to the American AVhlg and Cliosophic Societies. 
We also declare that we regard ourselves bound to keep this promise and on 
no account whatever to violate lt. 1T 

The University of South Carolina, Rensselaer, Vanderbilt, North- 
western, and the University of Texas require the applicant to sign 
an antihazing pledge. The South Carolina pledge is as follows: 

I, being duly advlBed al^he regulations against hazing, 

do hereby pledge on my honor that I will not engage in hazing in any form 
during my connection with the university u 

New York University in 1920 required an oath of loyalty to the 
United States Government, but this oath is not required now. 
Jamestown College requires the applicant to sign an entrance pledge 
to “comply with the letter and spirit of all requirements.” 

LIMITATION OF ENROLLMENT 

The colleges to-day are crowded. There has been a steady in- 
crease in college attendance for several decades, but the increase dur- 
ing the last decade has been the greatest in the history of American 
higher education. This rapid development has been due largely to 
two causes. First, the phenomenal development of the public high 
school, and second, the ever-developing feeling that a college educa- 
tion is a very valuable asset. To what extent has college attendance 
increased during the past few years? How are the colleges meeting 
the problem of increased attendance ? These are the questions which 
will be discussed in the next few pages. 

Table 52 shows the increase in attendance at colleges or depart- 
ments of liberal arts and sciences for the decades 1890-1920. 


o 
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* f Princeton University register, 1922, p. 48. 

M , Catalogue of the University of Booth Carolina, 1920-21, p. 29. 
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Table 52 .-Number of student, in colleges or deportments of liberal arts 
and sciences for the decades 1890-1920 1 


r olleges and student 


1*90 


1900 


1910 


Number of colleges. . 

Number of students 

Per cent increase over previous decade 
Average number of students per college 


657 i 




-i — 

I 


602 


M.274, 104,098 1 1 53,866 


99 


59 

15; 


J 48 , 
255 


1920 


670 
311 082 
122 
509 


C | Th1 Slt fi le *' Co l! e ? e5 ’ ® nd P 0 r™^oD S i il Schoo^ 1919-20." B °' ° f EduC- ' BuJ - No lM22 . ‘'Statistics of 

because the^Ucndanw'sho^ Mo7s5^wer t MlieVps 1 ?hi C *ch CCUr8 /* ly o nollgh for comparative purposes, 
fewer than for 1920. The averaw d ,0 t “»• « 2 *"W than for I9W. andM) 

for 1910 (which Is halfwav lwtwn»n ,vu i<wi ^? r *91013 255. By counting 667 colleges 


for 1910 (which Is halfway lx-t wooo WM for T . 1J ." a - uy counting 667 colleges 

the Dcrcenlatm of mormvon / me iVMU 


total 170.951 I^tead Sf ImTmbT 7„d‘ W m tS^ntl^ ST* Wi " Thto mL» w .. 

sequence of this, the percentage of increase of 1920 over 1910 wilUb^biSd from m to Sm w£nT~ 


W-..VU1 iwpwOBDt. 

The Bureau of Education reports that in reply to a circular sent 

C °i, e n ges .f kin e for enrollment figures for 1916-17 and 
1919-20, the 250 colleges replying reported an ificrease of 25 per 
cent for 1919 over 1916. The increase in the freshman class was, of 
course, the largest. This increase in the freshman class ranged 
from 61.82 per cent in public institutions to 33.5 per cent in private 
the general average being 46.1 per cent. The average increase for 
the senior class was 6.7 per cent at the same time. 19 

What shall the college do with this greatly increased demand for 
its services? There are obviously two main possibilities (or three 
counting a combmatibn of the two). I n the first place the college 
can raise more funds with which to educate all who apply. That 
is, it can if it can. ’ To a considerable extent colleges have raised 
more funds. Within the past 30 years the value of college property 
has been greatly increased. Foundations have given away miHtons’ 
hundreds of munificent private gifts have been made ; thousands and 
ousands of less pretentious donations and bequests have found 
thc r way into college coffers; and probably without exception all 
colleges have raised their tuition and other student-fees.™ 

for Lkst 30 y'ears° me ° f ““ m ° re imP ° rtant fin “ nci>l 

53 - , "" We mnc,a ' *3*3; »«*«. tor ,He i K a to. 


Item 


Amount of productive funds 

Productive funds per student 

Tola) receipts 

Toml Income per student 

taTwrfSSW? fun P tL 0P,rty , * V9Cli9 ° i - 


Average vitlue of all property per student ex- 
cluding productive funds.. .. 1 


1800 


$76, 680, 078 
490 

18,614.994 

68 

129, 183 
542 


1900 


1910 


$166, 193, 629 

843 

40, ,533. 926 
145 

292,773 

986 


$268,376,878 

946 

88,369.734 

258 

553, 132 
1,215 


1920 

•556, 850, 146 
1,066 
240,141,994 
363 

964, 271 

1,239 


• This table Wu niatlo from statutes found In U. 8. Bui. No. 38, 1922. : ’ 

- u it ,?• * Bul * N * “• 1M1. - Higher Bfcotdon 1918-1020 - 

" F ° rm * 
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Table 53 shows the great increase in the finances of the colleges. 
The private benefactions for the year 1919-20 reported by the Bu- 
reau of Education totaled over $65,000,000. At the same time a 
comparison of this table with the one showing increase in attendance 
will disclose that the increase jn income does not keep pace with 
the growth of the student body. For instance, “productive funds” 
increased 55 per cent from 1900-1910, while the number of students 
(taking the figures for the liberal arts colleges) increased 64 per 
cent; for 1910-1920 the “ productive funds” increased 110 per cent, 
while the number of students increased 100 per cent. This is only 
a prima facie comparison, however. The figures shown above for 
1920 include 80 private or independent institutions. Such schools 
are usually self-supporting or nearly so, and this fact would de- 
crease the value of the figures shown and increase the gap between 
increase in students and increase in funds. In the second place the 
dollar of to-day and the .dollar of 1910 and 1900 are not of equal 
value. These two factors make for a still greater failure of the 
funds to increase proportionally' with increase in students.* * 1 
Increases in salaries, the addition of departments of research, 
welfare, and other departments which require outlays but bring 
little. or no revenue, increased cost of equipment, apparatus, mate- 
j rials, etc., have cut heavily into the “increased” resources of the 
college. 2 * Relatively few colleges are entirely self-supporting, and 
an increase in number of students means an increase (tending some- 
what toward diminution) in expense, both absolutely and relatively. 
There are few colleges but that have had campaigns for funds, 
buildings, endowments, etc., during the past 10 or JL5 years: and all 
of them have levied on the studei^ for higher fees. Yet, in spite 
of all of the increases in funds, the colleges arc unable to accom- 
modate all of the candidates who seek admission. 

The second possibility is for the college to limit the enrollment 
to a certain number which it thinks it can accommodate. This is 
what is being done. In 1913 only 5 of the 314 colleges kept the 
enrollment of students to certain limits. In 1922, 19 of the colleges 
stated or implied that enrollment was limited. The reasons given 
for this limitation arc stated in various forms. Occidental College 
stated (1916) as its purpose, “To work with selected material and 
^ not to permit increased attendance without a corresponding increase 
in equipment and teaching force.” 

“ Tuition and other fees have been raised, of course, but few (or no) colleges would 
claim that the per-student fee* cover aJl of the pfr student expense. Thus with a net 
41 or expense on each student an Increase In the number Of students would not wipe 
out this “ loos*." even though a larger number of student® would likely tend to diminish It 
to some extent. It can not be held that tuition fee* pay the student's bill, 

* See Bnl. No, 28, 1822, jk 106ff. 
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This policy of limiting the numbers hns been adopted by the college for the 
purpose of turning the added resources of the collet for tim n 4 

'T vine v e ,,u "" , - v - 

pace with numerical growth, and also to secure a more Wefullv selected horic 
of students able to profit by the opportunities the college Xrs » ' 

The most usual reason implied or stated for limiting the number 

noon f 15 r: e,y ,a ; kof f r i,itieS - Rochester ’ for instance, says 

tl at iiih > °J T t,1C freshma - n 0,nss is d <* to the fact 

that tuth its present faculty and equipment the college is unable to 

. in ^!' UCtlon to ,l lar ^r n »mber Of students.” Macalester 

i?*V f JToi n ^ accommodate «» *l»o apply for admission”; 

nmf'“r ♦ 0 ";; nffto crowded conditions”; Mount Holyoke 
( 1913) , limited space,” etc. 

There are a number of methods employed in selecting from candi- 
dates for admission those desired by the college. No common method 
has been devised or adopted, although a committee of the national 
con erence committee on standards of colleges and secondary schools 

ports:' 0 ° n ,S Pr0b,0m ' In 1922 the conference committee re- 

It was felt that, ns the methods of limitation are still in the experimental 

m\u' 8 !!!* (, , eslrnble nt thl8 t,me to «<topt formal resolutions ^The com 
mlttee was therefore continued anU requested to report again next year." 

the 1 hid? 1 * , pr °, bab ! y t . rue that ’ 80 far ' the colleges choose largely on 

section ? * 1 ^ l , SC 100 marks or standing as discussed in a previous 
section of this chapter. However, other items are mentioned and 
increasingly so. 

body lo 05 ! ono tr tT ee v °! r aSSar C ° Uef!e VOted t0 ,imit the 
body to TOW the limitation to continue for live years. At the 

°1 t ,IR ‘T the b ° ard voted to ma * nta in this limit in- 
fimtely. As one of the earliest colleges to limit its enrollment, 

V assar has developed the following procedure: 

D °! t0 evalua,e mathematically the various elementa of 

lll y ; r tw aw, * n nuantitios to different kinds of fitness. From all the 
c hie ce iM'fore us. examinations, school records, letters of reconZnZton 
etc., the committee renders its composite Judgment to select the ^T maJertai 
from the whole list of competitors. Thus far. we have ^ot founT.nv 

Mw “ n yjss 

P In character. The membership of our committee on admission Includes 

rrrrir",s. of ,ho “ n,m " w ~ 

ft might be said bore that Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and Vasear 
adv.se candidates (o apply several years in advance of the time 


'Oberlin College catalogue, 1»10— 17 . p. 92 . 
erne, Nat. Conf. Committee, 1922. pp. 8, <t. 

“Prof. C. M. Thompson, Aaaoc. of Amer. Col.. Vol. Ilf, No. 3, p. 1SB. 
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they expect to enter. In 1922 Vassar closed its entrance lists, with 
the exception of a number of “ honor places,” until September, 1927. 

In 1919 Dartmouth had 1,000 more applicants than the college 
could accommodate. The following year the list was closed in May, 
four months early. The plan adopted at Dartmouth has been widely 
discussed because of its two unique features of “ geographical dis- 
tribution ” and “ vocation of parents ” elements. Regarding this 
plan President Hopkins says:, 

The college represents a rather Interesting feature In that Dartmouth Is not 
the predominant Institution in any preparatory school of the country, und the 
men who come to Dartmouth from the preparatory school are a large group 
of school minorities of small dimensions) For instance, in the Inst entering' 
class of G02 men, 315 schools were represented, and the maximum delegation 
from any school outside of Hnnovcr is 10, from Phillips Exeter. • * * 

We have provided {hat for the time being all applications of men seholastl- 
j cally prepared from west of the Mississippi River and south of the MaBon- 
j Dixon line shall be accepted. 

Complementary to this, we are likewise expecting to take the entire group of 
those qualified who apply from New Hampshire, since New Hampshire is the 
<( home State of the college, and since its men nre in n particular sense men of 
Ihe Dartmouth neighborhood. 

Finally, there is one added provision in regard to whleh there* has perhaps 
befcn more curiosity Lhau in regard to anything else connected with Uie project, 
namely, that attention shall be given to the vocational background of the home 
ifrom which the student comes. Tills provislou is designed to break up any 
tendency toward a standardized group and to insure that the college shall 
have not only the sons of business men and sons of farmers, while at the same 
time it is Insisted that we do not sacrifice that group of serious-minded men 
\?ho, under the necessity of earning their own Way, seek help from tly} college- 
ih the form of scholarships. - 

! Macalester College limits its enrollment in the following way: 

'First, the student should have sufficient capacity and adaptability to profit 
bji attendance at the college. Capacity is indicated by the application blank 
filled out by the student’s high-school principal. The college may, at its dis- 
cretion, .require mental tests in addition. Adaptability will usually be deter- 
mined, in a preliminary way, through a conference with the president. In 
cade of students who live at a distance, correspondence and recommendations 
maiy take the place of nn interview. 

Second, the college will give the preference to students who plan to stay a 
lonker period of time over those proposing to remain a shorter time. Accord- 
ingly, applicants are required to state their plans with respect to college and 
tec inleal education. • • • The entrance of students expecting to remain 
but a single year is discouraged." 

Ohio Wesleyan adds the unique suggestion of a “ preliminary regis- 
tration,” as explained below. 

This limitation will be effected by ( 1 ) refusal, as heretofore, to continue in 
college those who fail to meet the standards, and (2) careful selection of can* 


Eighth Rep. Aasoc. of Amer. Col.. Vol. Ill, No. 8, p. 157ff. 
Macaleoter College Bui., 1922, p. 31. 
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“'T ‘ d “ l “ l 1 ° D ' »» tbe hurt, of full Information concerning their 

me r tr? “! r ln '"“‘ *" d “ blllUe “ “ *h«-« In' the high school, and 

their seriousness of purpose, honesty, and moral character. 

Ho I “ tbl ; c J n,1 f 1 » , '- ai ttentlonrfs called to the plan for preliminary reglstra- 

ilnlf f t C , « nt3 ‘ Th ‘ 8 P,an g,vea the 8tDdent opportunity to 
, trate hlH fltness for admission to college while completing his high- 
school course; It enables the college to advise him during hie ^preparatory 
course on the coordination of his hlgh-school studies with those of the college 
and to become familiar with his fitness tp enjoy the privileges for which he his 
applied. Preference will, In all cases, be given to candidates who by such 

S ” f ratl ° D ’ ° r 10 ° ther 8lm,,ar ways have cabled ’the com 
mlttee on admission to ascertain their qualifications for collegiate training.* 

Thus it is seen that limitation is not a fancy, but an actuality mak- 
ing its appearance in definite pr^tice. The colleges are beginning to 
l.m. in two ways: First, by requiring higher intellectual attain- 
ments, and second, by devising definite procedure and providing the 
mechanism which will evaluate tj* other potentialities of the appli- 

u a m ? e iTT me u nt is onIy in its infanc y- Another d ^ade or so 
mil undoubtedly show practically all colleges using some specific 

means of limiting enrollment. 

SUMMARY 

One-fourth of the colleges specify minimum age requirements at 
hlch entrance is allowed. The usual age specified is 16. There 
appears to be little or no need for such a requirement, because the 
average pupil will not reach college much before 18.5 years There 
is more of a feeling for a maximum than for a minimum age require- 

More than one-half of the colleges definitely require testimonials 
from applicants in regard to moral character. The usual more 
«hnal recommendation is giving way to a “nersonal” recommenda- 
tion in which ability, capacities, interests, leadership, etc., are the 
predominant elements. 

nf?h' y 'V’m Cent l the 314 colIeg<s in 1922 made any requirement 
f physical fitness. The number of colleges making this requirement 

toT.Jd h fT 19 ‘ 3 ’ bU ‘ “ iS SmlU - With the P^nt tendency ' 
from e e ; J “ C “‘ IOn and the I,eccsslt .v for selecting carefully 

tz thc “ p-'- 

diiir,' S |‘r ry d l finite movemem 10 select from the field of can- 
lates only those who are considered the “ best risks.” The method 

mort commonly need ,s to take only those who are in the upper part 
of the high-school graduating class, those with high marks, etc 
Eleven per cent of the colleges now use some such Slec.ive pr^ 
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dure, a§ against one per cent in 1913. This field promises the most 
significant developments in the articulation of secondary school and 
college during the next few ybars. 

A very few colleges require antisecret society and antihazing 
pledges. 

Enrollment in liberal arts colleges has increased yver 500 per cent 
since 1890. The resources of the colleges have also increased greatly 
but not in proportion to the number of students, •The result is that, 
the colleges are crowded and are beginning to limit the size of the 
entering classes. A number of methods are being used to select 
applicants, among which such elements as interest, ability, capacity, 
preparation, intellectual record, ambition, and the like, are receiv- 
ing most attention- Limitation promises to become the rule rather 
than the exception within a very few years. 


CHAPTER VI 


fLEXIBILITY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCJE REQUIREMENTS 


Originally college ehtrtfnoe requirements were rigid. There was 
no flexibility. Certain subjects or facilities were required foj which 
no substitutes were allowed. However, such factors as the develop- 
ment of the college curriculum, with its complementary demand for 
specific preparation, for specific courses or curricula, the development 
of the secondary school curriculum with its demand for college 
recognition, the rapid development in size and importance of the 
public high schqpf, a growing recognition and increasing dependence 
between the high school and the college, and the general development 
or evolution in educational idtftls were among the most important in 
•reakmg the rigidity .of entrance £quirements and in introducing 
and developing flexibility intc*lefinite practice. 

Ihere are a number of ways of increasing the flexibility of en- 
trance requirements. The more important of these methods are as 
follows: 

1. By requiring a smaller amount of prescribed work and por- 
mitting a greater amount of election in entrance subjects. 

^ inc leasing the list of subjects from .which electives mav 
be chosen. ' * J 

3. By increasing the maximum amounts of such subjects ac- 

cepted. * 

4. By allowing substitution for required amounts and subjects 
o. By admitting students with conditions. 

6. By deliberately, or otherwise, failing to exact the full re- 
quirements as published. 

The second and third of these possibilities have already been dis- 
cussed ,n Chapter IV. It will be the pu |p „se of this chapter to' 

LT'^Ses P, ' a, tiWS °* ““ colle 6 <s concerning the other 

St 

# flexibility in unit requirements 

It has already been shown that in earlier times „„ eleetion of 

reautred "w^nT*!! aII ? BCd ’ * ,Ul1 >’ r0 e r4,n of sucl ‘ sub i^ being 
equired. With the development of the eleetivenystem in the colleges 
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since about 1860 or so has come a similar development of election 
in college entrance requirements. The reasons for this develop- 
ment have been set forth in Chapter III, and it remains here only to 
point out a few late specific influences and to show the changes which 
have taken pl^ce during the past decade. 

The total number of units of subjects a college requires for en- 
trance may be divided into three groups. The first of these groups 
is w T hat may be called prescribed or required units (such as “English, 
three units”), which are demanded of all applicants and for which 
no Substitutes are accepted. The second group is that of electives 
derestricted electives in which the applicant must offer subjects and 
amounts from a list published by the college, but in which- he has 
considerable freedom of choice. The third group is what may be 
cabled free or unrestricted elective units, in which an applicant may 
offer any subject taught in an approved secondary school. * 

Table 54 shows the number of units prescribed out of the total 

. number required for entrance : 1 

* 

Table. 54 . — Number of units of prescribed subjects required for entrance to 
college arid frequency of each requirement, all degrees being considered 


Number of 


Number and per cents of degrees requiring in the year— 


units 

1913 

| 10M j 

! 1915 



! H 

, 1916 

1917 

| 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

None 

. .A 

*14 

15 

15 

14 

15 

. 15 

l l 

15 , 

i 

14 

16 

Per cent 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

' 3 

3 

3 

3 

1 to 8 

5 

7 

7 

7 

8 

13 

12 

13 

13 

8 

Per cent 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 to 6 

13 

14 

18 

21 

28 

26 

30 

37 

46 

53 

Per cent 

2 

* 3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

7 to 9 

109 

115 

132 

147 

150 

158 

168 

188 

187 

192 

Per cent 

20 

21 

24 

27 

29 

30 

31 

36 

| 36 

37 

10 to 12 . .. 

279' 

277 

258 

245 

239 

! 241 

229 

207 

198 

193 

Per cent 

51 

51 

48 

46 

45 

45 

41 

39 

38 

37 

13 to 16 

121 

110 

108 

102 

89 

82 

73 

68 

65 

58 

Per cent 

22 

20 

20 

19 

17 

! 15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

Total degrees. 

542 

637 

638 

637 

534 

535 

527 

528 ] 

522 

£20 


Table 54 shows that since 1913 there has been a decided trend 
away from the larger prescriptions of entrance units, 10 to 15 units, 
and toward the smaller requirements of 1 to 9 units. This trend 
really begins in 1915. The no-requirement and the 1 to 3 unit range 
remain practically the same during the period. The 4 to 6 range in- 
creases from 2 to 10 per cent, and the 7 to 9 range still more, from 20 


1 In this classification are Included not only such specific subjects as English, chemistry, 
algebra, etc., but the more general requirements of mathematics, foreign language, science, 
etc., each of which Is often require^ without a particular branch, such as algebra, Spanish, 
physics, etc., being specified. While no particular subject may bo named, the amount In 
the general group Is nervurtbeless definitely specified. 

In order to facilitate comparison, the total number of units required for entrance (usu- 
ally 16) was divided Into five groups, and a sixth group of "no requirement'* added. 
The upper limit of each range or group Includes all units and half units up to and includ- 
ing that number, but the lower limit includes the half unit Just below it ; for Instance 
the range 10-12. Includes no amounts over 12, bat does Include the half units between 9 
and 10, or the 9.5 units. In the case of the 16-unit upper limit, however, all of tbs few 
amounts shore 16 are Included. 

In the tables of this section 804 colleges are represented. 
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to 37 per cent. The 10 to 12 range decreases from 51 to 37 per cent 
and that 0 f 12 to 15 units from 22 to 11 per cent. In 1913, 26 per 
•cent of all of the degrees required 9 units or fewer of prescribed 
subjects, and 73 per cent required more than 9 units. In 1922 51 

per cent of all the degrees required fewer than 9' units, and 48 per 
cent more than 9 units. 1 . 

In 1913 the 10 to 12 unit range was the most popular, 51 per cent 
♦ t !i e i de f rees squiring it. In 1922 the 10 to 12 range was tied with 
the , to 9 range in popularity, each being demanded by 37 per cent 
o t e degrees. About three-fourths of the degrees throughout the 
period make specific requirements of from 7 to 12 units. 

The figures of Table 54 for 1913 and 1922 are also shown in 
graph form. 

This graph shows clearly the movement toward a smaller number 
of .prescribed units for entrance. The median decreases from 105 
umts in 1913 to 9 units in 1922. The jagged appearance of the curve 
shows how relatively infrequently the number of prescribed units 
includes a fraction. Lsually a whole number, such as 6 *8 9 etc 
is stated, rather than 6.5, 8.5, 9.5, etc. The curve is more jagged for 
1. ~ than for 1913. This is explained in large measure bv the ’fact 
shown in Chapter IV that '‘mathematics 2.5 units” has decreased 
to a great extent to “ mathematics 2 units.” Half units of other sub- 
jects are rarely prescribed. 

Table 54 shows the required or specified group of the total number 
.of units required for entrance. Tobies 55 and 56 show the other side 
of the picture— that of allowance of election to the candidate as to 
what he shall offer. Table 55 shows the number of elective units sl- 
owed by the colleges and the distribution of the colleges among 
the various ranges of election. 1 
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Fig. 1. — Number of unit* of prescribed subject* ^required for entrance to college and 
frequency of each requirement for the years 1913 and 1922, all decrees being coo 
sldered. (Median 1922 should be 9 Instead of 8.6 as shown la the figure.) 
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Tabue 55 .—Number of elective units allowed for entrance to college and fre- 
quency of each range , all degrees being considered ° ' 


Number of units — ' 


Number and^r cent of degrees allowing in the year— 


None 

Per cent . 

1 to 3 

Pit cent . 

4 to fi 

Per cent . 


% 

omi 


cr cent . . 

10*12 

Per cent . . . 

13 to 15 

Per cent . . 


Total decrees. 


1913 

1914 

1915 | 

I 

Wifi 

1917 I 

23 

1G 

13 ! 

15 

14 

4 

3 

3 1 

* 3 

3 

]K3 

179 

16* 

1G0 

.39 

36 

M\ 

33 ! 

31 

2H 

2*3 

244 

249 1 

261 

269 

45 

49 

49 | 

51 

54 


57 

63 1 

62 

54 

12 

.11 

12 ! 

12 

13 . 

3 

3 

5 

4 


1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 1 

6 - 

ft 

1 

1 

i ! 

* 1 

I 

511 

505 

504 | 

.'OK ! 

m 


494 


490 


477 


474 


487 


In Table 55 the increase in the amount of election allowed by the 
colleges can be clearly seen. The number of degrees allowing no 
election decreased from 23 in 1913 (4 per cent) to 3 (less than 1 

- J er ccnt ) ,n 1922 ‘ The allowance of from 1 to 3 units decreased 
from 36 per cent to 20 per cent at the same time. In other words 
40' per cent of the degrees in 1913 allowed (including no-allow- 

| ance) up to and including 3 units, while in 1922 only 21 per cent 
allowed these amounts. The 4 to 6 unit range shows a peculiar 
trend. In 1913 45 per cent of the degrees allowed election within 
this range. 'Ihe percentage for this range increases until 1917 
when it reaches 54 per cent. From 1917 it decreases until at 1922 
it is at 48 per cent, or about the same position as in 1913. An 
examination of the higher ranges from 1918 on will help to explain 
this trend. In the 7 to 9 units range it will be seen that the per- 
centage for 1918 is only 1 per cent more than that of 1913. However 
the gain from 1918 to 1922 is 12 per cent. The same condition 
obtains in the 10 to 12 range, although the numbers are smaller 
The gam in this range from 1913 to 1918 is 1 per cent and from 
1918 to 1922 it is 4 per cent. 

This trend may be summarized as follows: From 1913 to 1917 

i the number of degrees allowing fewer than 3 units of election de- 
creases, the number allowing 4 to 6 units of Election increases, while 
the number of degrees allowing more than 6 units remains sta- 
tionary. In 1918 a change occurs. The number of degrees al- 
lowing fewer than 3 units of election continues to decrease, the 
number allowing 4 to (limits begins to decrease, while the num- 

- ber allowing 7 to 9 and 10 to 12 increases considerably. Moreover, 
the above table does not ^low-ril of the increase in flexibility, be- 
cause some of^ the prescriptions required and elections allowed be- 
come unrestricted election. These are shown in other tables. From 
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Table 56 it will be seen that the number of colleges allowing un- 
restricted election more than doubles during the decade. * * 3 The fig- 
ures for 1913 and 1922 from Table 55 are shown in graph form. 

The movement toward a greater amount of election in entrance 
subjects can be easily seen in this graph. The median increases from 
3.5 units in 1913 to 5 units in 1922. and as was noted before, this 
increase does not include a large increase in amount of unrestricted 
election allowed. 

One of the recent movements in the articulation of the secondary 
school and the college is the development of unrestricted election. 
This development was probably due largely to tw widespread de- 
mand that the college cease dominating the secondary school and its 
curriculum. Illustrative of this demand is the following resolution 
passed at a conference of representatives of the State university and 
48 high schools of Colorado in 1909: 

Rcaohvd, That each high school' should he at liberty to arrange the con- 
tent of 4 to 6 units of Its course to the end of best subserving local needs, and 
that the university should accept for entrance such units of this work ns have 
been well organized and well taught, even though the subject matter Is not 
traditional. 4 

This principle of unrestricted election was definitely recognized 
and its adoption hastened bv the report of committee on college en- 
trance requirements of the National Education Association in 1911. 
The recommendation of this committee may be summed up as 


follows : 

Required units ? 9 (English 3, foreign language 2, mntbe- 

matics 2, social science 1, natural 
science 1). 

Elective units.. — 2 (“two additional academic units' ). 

Free units 4. 


Regarding the free units the committee reported: 

The other four units should he left as a margin to be used for additional 
academic work or for mechanic arts, household science, commercial work, and 
any other kind of work that the best interests of the students appear to require. 

No limitatiou should he imposed upon the use of the margin except that the 
instruction should be given by competent teachers with suitable equipment in 
classes not too large and that the students’ work be of satisfactory grade. 

The recommendation that the subjects from which the margin may be made 
up should be left entirely unspecified appears to be vital to tbe progressive 
development of secondary education. As long as formal recognition must be 
sought for each new subject, so long will the high school be subservient and 
ndt fully progressive. It ought to he possible for any strong high school at 

* It would be very difficult to show the Increases in both restricted and unrestricted 
election in the same table, because some colleges allow both, and this would mean that 

there would duplication. It would also suggest that some weighting or equating of 

the two would be desirable. 

4 Proc. of Nat Educ, Assoc., I f#00, p. 207. 
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any time to Introduce into its curriculum a subject that. either meets the , 
peculiar needs of the community or that appears to be the most appropriate/ 
vehicle for teachers of pronounced individuality. / 

This margin of four units is not excessive. It amounts to an average /of 
only one unit a year. A course containing 11 units of academie or prepared 
vfrork requires the student to carry, practically throughout the course, three of 
these subjects at a time. In general this involves the preparation of three 
lessons a day outside of the classroom. A daily assignment of m^re than 
three classes, together with manual training, or vocational work/in school 
hours, is not conducive to a high standard of excellence. % In lyhny of our 
high schools girls, especially, are subjected to a scholastic routine not de- 
signed to develop a strong race either physically or mentally.*/ 

The extent to which free margin has been adopted'JSy the- colleges 
since 1913 is shown in Table 56: J 

T\bix 56. — Number of degree s allotting unrestricted election in entrance re- 
quirements for the period 1913-1922, all degrees being eonsUtercd 


Number of <1 egrees allowing unrestricted election In .e yonr— 


Degress 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 i 

I 

1917 

1918 

_ 

1919 

1920 

1921 j 

1922 

Number of degrees 



j 

* 





1 


allowing unn*-. 

slricted election.. . 
Per cent . 

63 

11 

70 

13 

82 i 

15 

84 ! 
10 i 

91 

17 

103 

19 

no 

21 

120 

23 

■51 

140 

r 

Number of degrees 



i 

j 



1 


1 


not allowing unre- 
stricted election . 

479 

467 

45G 

453 j 

443 

432 

417 » 

408 

392 1 

-r 

380 

73 

Por cent 

89 

87 

85 

84 

83 

si 

79 

1 1 

__ 75 | 


It will be seen from Table 56 that the number of degrees allowing 
unrestricted election has increased from 11 to 27 per cent of the total 
number of degrees during the decade. 

Table 57 shows the distribution of the degrees according to the 
number of units of unrestricted election they allow : 

Taw.e 57.— Number of units of unrestricted election alloioed for entrance to 
college and frequency of each range, all degrees being considered 


Number and per cent of degrees allowing unrestricted election In - 


Number of units 


1013 


1014 


1015 


19lft 


1917 


1918 


1919 





— 

--I 

* , 

1 to 3 - 

94 

24 

26 , 

25 j 

29 | 

Per cent - 

38 

34 

32 

30 

31 • 

4 to ft 

25 

27 1 

32 

35 

38 

Per cent.. 

40 

39 

39 

42 

41 i 

7 to 9 

2 

5 

9 

9 

11 

Per cent 

3 

7 ; 

11 

11 

13 

10 to 12 

0 

i 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

13lol5 

12 1 

M 

15 , 

15 

13 

Per cent 

19 j 

1 “■ 

18 

i 

18 

16 

Total degrees.. 

03 

701 

82 j 

84 

91 

; 


32 1 

31 i 

42 
41 i 
12 
11 
3 
3 
14 
13 


34 

30 

4V 

45 

11 

10 

2 

2 

14 

13 


103 


110 


1920 


1921 


1922 


120 


130 


140 


•Report of the committee on collect entrance requirement* 
1911, p. 568. 
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The amounts of unrestricted election allowed are fewer than 6 
units in approximately four-fifths of the cases. This is because the 
colleges which allow a free margin usually require a certain number 
of prescribed units, say 4 to 8, allow restricted election of from 3 to 6 
units, and permit unrestricted election of the remainder, or some- 
where about 1 to G units. The 1 t#S range nearly doubles during the 
period in number of degrees ‘allowing it, but decreases in percentage 
of totals. The 4 to 6 range more than doubles in number of degrees 
and increases 8 per cent. The 7 to 9 and 10 to 12 ranges both in- 
crease not only in number of degrees but also in percentages. The 
13 to 15 range remains the same in number of degrees, but decreases 
10 pei cent ^ hen the total number of degrees is considered. 

The question will arise as to which degree has the more flexible 
entrance requirements, the A. B. or the B. S. Tables 58 to 60 show 
comparisons of t he two degrees in percentages of totals which require 
or allow the various ranges of units. 


Ta '"- E T f~irr\T mn ° r J h , e A - B - a " d 11 S - dct/rC€S in "mount, of pre - 
( nbul uml, required for entrance, the figure, being per cent , P 


! 1>er irnt of tioRToes requiring prescribed units in the year— 
Number of units • Degree j ... 




' 1913 

i 

1914 

1915 

1 

j 1910 

1017 ! 

1918 

1010 j 

1920 

1921 

1922 

None ... 

(AH. 

\n jv . 

! 4 

j 2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

i 

3 ! 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

l to 3 

/A. H .. . 
\ 11. S ... . 

! i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 j 

2 

2 ! 

3 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 i 

1 1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 to fi 

M H 

in. S 

... 2 

l 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 1 
4 

5 ! 

•i 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

, 9 

9 

10 

10 

12 

7 to 9. . 

iA n 

in. s . ...» ... 

1 12 

20 

25 

23 

30 

2fl 

32 

29 ' 
32 

29 

34 

31 

34 

34 

37 

34 

37 

35 

38 

10 to 12 

(A H. 

ft) 

ft) 

4fi 

43 

43 

43 j 

41 

38 

37 

37 


ft) 

,v» 

50 1 

49 

47 

47 

46 

42 

41 

40 

13 to 15 

' i \ a ... 
\B. S 

1 

23 

14 

i 

24 | 

12 i 

22 

11 

20 

10 

19 ! 
9 | 

17 
8 1 

15 

8 

15 

7 

13 

6 


Table 58 slfows that the A. B. degrees make slightly greater re- 
quirements in prescribed amounts of subjects than the B. S. degrees 
do. The B. S. degrees require slightly more of the 0 to 12 ranges of 
prescribed amounts, but twice as many A. B. degrees require the 13 
to 15 range. The latter range, however, shows relatively few de- 
grees in either instance. 

Table 59 shows, what might be expected, that the B. S. degrees 
allow more election than the A. B. degrees do. In 1913 55 per cent 
of the A. B. degrees allowed election of from 0 to 12 units, while 
18610—26 0 
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at the same time 71 per cent of the B. S. degrees allowed election in 
the same range. In 1922 75 per cent of the A. B. degrees allowed 
election in this range, while 87 per cent of the B. S. degrees allowed 
it. Thus, although the B. S. degrees allow a somewhat greater free- ^ 
dom of choice, the A. B. degrees have changed more rapidly to- 
ward greater election during the period. This is reasonable, since 
they had more room to change in. 

. Taiilk 59. — A comparison of the .1. D. and Ii. S . degrees in amounts of elective 
units nllowei for entrance, the figures being per cents 


Number of units 


Nodp 
1 to 3 
4 to 6 
7 to 0 
10 to 12 
13 to 15... 


{b: 

tt: 

{u. 

ft: 

ft: 

{b! 


Per coot of degrees allowing elective uuits in - 













% 

IBIS'* 

1914 

1915 

1916 

i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

- 

6 

5 

4 

~ i 

4 j 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 ! 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 


38 

39 1 

37 

34 | 

30 

36 

31 

27 

28 

24 


26 

27 

24 

24 

22 

20 

18 

17 

14 

i:i 



41 

46 

45 

48 | 

51 

49 

47 

48 

42 

41 


67 

67 

57 

61 ! 

62 

6. 

58 

55 

55 

55 



12 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

16 

21 

23 

25 


12 

12 

14 

10 

11 

13 

17 

21 

24 

24 



1 

• 

i 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r> 



1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 1 3 

4 

4 

6 



1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

i 


2 

2 

2 

2 , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Table 60 shows a comparison of the percentages of the A. B. and 
B. S. degrees which allow free margin : 


Table 60. — A comparison of the A. B . and B. S. degrees in per cents which allow 

unrestricted election to any extent 


Per cent of degrees allowing unrestricted election in— 



1913 

1914 

1015 

1916 ! 1917 

1918 1919 

i 

1920 1921 

1922 

a. n 

12 

13 

16 

16 j 18 

20 ; 21 

i 1 

23 | 26 j 

r . 

B. 8 

9 

" 

J 4 _ 

15 1 17 

19 | 21 

1 23 23 

1 

26 


In general a slightly larger percentage (a total average of about 
9 percent) of- the A. B. degrees allow free margin than of the B. S.. 
although generally speaking there is no material difference. 

Table 61 shows a comparison of the percentages of the A. B. and 
B. S. degrees allowing the various ranges of free margin. 
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TABLE ° f *}*, 1 and 8 *■ de <'™* *» amount h of wire- 

trutul election allowed for entrance, the figure* being per rents 


Percentage ot degrees allowing unrestricted election in- 


Number of units 

i— 

Degree 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 1918 1 

i 

1919 

1920 


1922 

1 to 3 . 

JA. 

B 

■mi 

TO 



32 

31 

31 

31 

28 , 
32 



— 

a 

il3. 

S 

32 

31 

31 

31 

28 

30 

31 

30 

3! 

31 

33 

4 to 6 

(s 

n 

39 

33 

37 

41 

38 

36 

• 

36 

43 

46 

50 

* 


ID. 



43 

44 

45 

45 

46 

48 

47 

47 

7 to 9 

\ 

{n 

B 

s 

.... 0 , 

A 3 

10 

5 

14 

8 

14 

8 

16 

9 

14 

8 

13 

0 1 

s 

' 

' 

6 

6 

7 

10 to 12 

ft: 

B . 

S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 , 

3 1 
1 . 

2 

1 

8 

* 

4 

2 

13 to 15 . 

ft: 

B-- --4 

S...i 

%... 22 
22 

24 

21 , 

19 

20 

17 

20 

16 

14 

14 

14 

13 , 
* 14 

i 

12 

13 

D 

13 

8 

11 


Table G1 shows that, on the whole, there is practically no difference 
between the A. B. and B. S. degrees in amounts of unrestricted 
election allowed for entrance. 

CONDITIONAL ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 

Entrance conditions serve no educational purpose. They merely 
bring confusion Upon the examiner, distract the freshman in his 
regular work, alarm his parents, and provide grist for the tutoring 
mills. ,u ' This pithy statement sums up a common present attitude 
toward entrance conditions so far as the ideal to be sought is con- 
cerned. However, between the theory and practice of entrance con- 
ditions there is a considerable chasm. Although it is generally 
agreed that conditions are a handicap both to the student and the 
college, the actual administration of conditionless entrance has been 
a difficult problem. 

In brief it may be said that there are two kinds of conditions: 
Ihe hist a mere shortage in the number of units which the applicant 
offers; and the second a lack m specific subjects which the college 
requires for entrance. The latter type of condition is. the more 
important and the more troublesome. The mere lack of a number of 
units may lie made up in one way or another without serious diffi- 
culty, although, of course, conditions of any sort are a handicap* 
but if the applicant finds himself admitted to the college with, say! 
two units of conditions, one in Latin and one in algebra, he finds 
ii ruse If in a serious situation.' Many colleges, a majority, do not 
offer elem entary courses or the equivalent of those iathe high school; 

•Corwin, Jour, of Coi. Aluranl, Jan. 1017, p. 304. 
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so the student thus conditioned must be tutored, must attend a neigh- 
boring high school, work the subjects up by himself, or in other ways 
remove the conditions in these specific subjects, while at the same time 
he is responsible for carrying a full load of college work. Even 
when the student is able to find suitable courses in the college or its 
preparatory department, if it has one, he is under a heavy handicap. 

The question may well be asked. Why should a college accept con 
ditioned students anyway? If it states its requirements, why should 
it not exact them? Several factors enter into the case which help 
to determine the policy of the colleges in this matter. In the first 
place, generally speaking, in the past the entrance requirements of 
the colleges have been set too high for the public high school. That 
is,' they have been set higher than the average public high school 
could wholly meet. As was suggested in Chapter III, special fit- 
ting and preparatory schools, academics, etc., formerly bore a large 
part of the responsibility for furnishing college material before the 
high school and the college began to make overtures for mutual 
cooperation. As was pointed out in the above chapter, the college 
could, in meeting the high-school graduate, ‘‘lower its standard"* 
by allowing more freedom of choice in entrance subjects or it could 
require the entire program nnd admit the applicant with conditions. 
The college was especially apt to do the latter if it was pressed for 
students or where some particularly good material was available for 
a little concession. The condition thus became commonly recog- 
nized, and the so-called “ back door ” of the college was opened. 

Presidents’ imports, publications of accrediting and standardizing 
bodies, and other material bearing on the articulation of secondary 
and higher education are full of lamentations and wailings over this 
evil, and many resolutions have been passed against it. Just to 
illustrate the extent to which it has been practiced by the colleges, 
it may be shown that jpore than half of the freshmen who \lcrc 
admitted to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia in the autumn 
of 1907 had not met the entrance requirements. Many statistics 
could be offered to show the prevalence of this practice, but such a 
display is not necessary; such prevalence is common knowledge. 

Of the 314 colleges of this study, 211 in their published announce- 
ments of 1913 made some mention of entrance conditions, and 232 
were making reference to this matter by 1922. In other words, more 
than two-thirds of the 314 Colleges took an attitude toward entrance 
conditions in published statements. This attitude is shown in Table 
62, which presents the conditions allowed and the frequency ^f each 
amount for the colleges of the study which definitely mention con- 
ditions in any way: 
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Tabi e 62. \ umber of units of entrance conditions allowed by the calicoes and 
distribution of the colleges according to the amount of condition allowed 


Number and ix>r cents of colleges allowing entrance conditions in— 


Some 1 

Ter coot 

None 

Per cent 

Per cent \ 

1 ft 

Per cent. 

• t 

Per cent 

2 ft 

Per cent... 

A 

Per cent 


1913 { 

1914 

191ft | 

1916 | 


20 

23 

21^ 

. 21 


9 

11 

io io 


8 • 

9 

15 i 

20 


4 1 

4 

7 ! 

9 


61 

M 

68 , 

73 


29 I 
12 

30 

11 

31 1 

8 i 

34 

8 


6 1 

ft 

4 

4 1 


1917 


3. ft. 

I 


Per cent 

Total colleges 


* 77 . 

81 

79 1 

77 ; 

36 1 

38 

37 

36 1 

7 

5 

ft 

A I 

3 f. 

2 

2 1 

2 1 

12 

12 

12 

9 1 

6 1 


6 
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1 

1 

0 

0 I 

13 1 

8 

6 i 

3 i 

6 

4 

3 

1 

211 

214 
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216 


21 

10 

30 

14 

35 I 

ii 

71 

32 

0 

3 

5 

2 


1918 


21 

10 

3ft 

10 

75 

34 

7 

3 

70 

32 

6 

3 

4 

2 


1919 


1920 


1921 


21 

10 

42 

19 

70 

34 

ft 

2 

70 

32 

3 

1 

2 


17 

8 

57 

26 

77 

36 

4 

2 

62 

28 

3 

1 

0 


1922 


15 

0 

92 

40 

74 

32 

5 

2 

42 

18 

3 

1 

1 


1 0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 

1 0 

2i7 

218 

219 220 222 

232 


amount. 


.A glance at this table will reveal a startling movement toward the 
diminution and disappearance of entrance conditions. In order to 
con i pa re more easily the two years 1913 and 1922, the per cents for 
cadi of the amounts given in Table 02 above are shown below: 


Tabu: 


#• / dumber of units of entrance conditions alloiced by the colleaes ami 
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Number of units 


Per cent of colleges 
I allowing in- 


Net 
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32 | 
2 1 

2.5 

3 

o. 


3 

1H i 
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— 18 
-2 

3.5 
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... 

’ -i 

1 ! 
0 1 

-ft 

, 6 

0 * 

-6 



ing the 


10 years. In 1913 only 8 of the 211 colleges refused to recognize 
conditions. In 10 years this number had risen to 92, or from 4 to 
10 per cent. I lie one-unit allowance increases slightly, due to the 
decreases in the allowances above one unit. Every ar ,unt above 
one unit decreases rapidly during the decade. The two-unit allow- 
ance decreases by half. In 1913, of the colleges which allowed con- 
ditions, 5 1 per cent allowed more than one unit, but in 1922 only 
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22 per cent allowed those amounts. Amounts above two units were 
allowed bv 33 of the 211 colleges in 1013 and by onl\||4 of the 
232 colleges in 1922. ^ 

Three causes may be suggested as being largely responsible for 
the movement toward abolishing entrance conditions. In the first 
place the general development of the high-school curriculum and the 
complementary relaxation in rigid entrance requirements, and the ' 
more mutual understanding and dependence of the colleges and 
secondary schools, have furnished a basis for this tightening up on 
•conditions. In the second place such factors as the comprehensive 
examination, with its refusal to admit with conditions, has not only 
weeded out possible matriculates on condition, but also focused the 
attention of both the high school and the college on the subject of 
conditions as never before. The third, the most recent and perhaps 
th^* most direct and important reason, is to be found in the in- 
creased enrollments of the colleges and the necessity for limitation of 
numbers of students. That this is the largest direct element may be 
seen from the table. 

In general there is a more or less tightening up on conditions up to 
1919. Beginning with 1920, this tightening up ceases to be gradual; > 
it comes with a jump. For instance, from 1919-20 the three-unit 
allowance dropped from 2 colleges to none, the two-unit allowance 
from 70 to 62, the 1.5-unit from 5 to 4, the one-unit allowance moved 
up from 76 to 77, the number of colleges allowing no conditions 
jumped from 42 to 57, and the “’some” group decreased from 21 to 
17 colleges. In a word, during the last three years of the period has 
occurred one-half of the total change of the entire 10 years. It will 
be remembered that the last three years have seen the greatest in- 
crease in college enrollments. 

Conditions are absolved in a number of ways. Some colleges 
allow the student to take certain college courses without credit and 
apply these on his debt. The amount of college credit allowed for 
each unit of deficiency varies from two to si^semester hours. In a 
number of instances the “ faculty assumes no responsibility for the 
removal of conditions. This the student must do in his own way 
and at his own expense.” Tutoring, summer session, academy 
classes, and other methods of removal are often suggested. Tluj 
time allowed for canceling conditions varies with the amount of 
condition which the college allows. For two or more units the . 
maximum time allowed is usually two years; for less than tlvo units 
one year is usually specified. Frequently the time is expressed as. 
“as rapidly as possible” or “before being admitted to the sopho- 
more class.” , • ‘ • 
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FLEXIBILITY IN ENFORCEMENT OF PUBLISHED REQUIREMENTS 

Do colleges exact their published requirements? For years this 
has been a delicate question in college circles, as the literature of 
college entrance requirements shows. .As has been previously sug- 
gested, high entrance requirements look and sound well but are hard 
to enforce, and if a college is in need of students there is great temp- 
tation for it to admit an applicant even though he can not quite 
meet the standards set. No doubt there has been much irregularity 
in the admission of students in the past, but, on the other hand, it is 
possible that the real situation has been somewhat exaggerated, (1) 
on account of “college jealousy,” particularly in the case of rival 
colleges and more especially where the rivals are situated in the 
same community, and (2) by the difference in the standards of the 
various colleges, and the attitude often taken by^a college, after 
refusing admission to an applicant, toward another college which 
admitted this student. 

The only accurate way to find out whether colleges exact their 
published requirements would be to study each student’s record and 
compare it with the published requirements of the college. This 
• has been done in a few instances for a limited number of colleges. 
Several of the accrediting agencies, such as the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States and the Ala- 
bama Association of Colleges, require an annual record of admission . 
credentials from each member- college. Discrepancies are found, 
to be sure, but publicity is an important instrument in forcing the 
college to defend its honor, its standard. 

In ord6r to *get a. more recent basis for expression and because the 
above method is too cumbersome for the purposes of this section, a 
resort was made to the opinions and experience of specialists in this 
field. Over 400 opinions were gathered by correspondence and inter- 
view from presidents, deans, secretaries, registrars, officers of admis- 
sion, and chairmen of admission committees of the various colleges 
and universities, from officers of State and other college associations, 
and from church college "boards, and the various standardizing 
bodies. 

4 

While it might be held that these opinions would be naturally 
biased, on the other hand it can be held that none of them would 
likely be deliberately dishonest. Moreover, no individual was asked 
concerning the institution with which he was connected, but for prac- 
tice in general. The opinions gathered indicate overwhelmingly 
that colleges in general exact their published requirements. A few 
quotations will express the general opinion. 

It is my opinion, based upon acquaintance with registrars, that moat of 
the high-grade institutions do follow their published entrance requirements. 
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This would certainly be true, in my opinion, of the colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. (Raymond Walters, former 
secretary of American Association of Collegiate Registrars.) 

My experience is limited almost entirely to the method used in the eastern 
colleges for women, and it is my belief that the announced requirements are 
quite strictly enforced ; in fact, selective methods are being used so extensively 
now that announced requirements are apt td represent the minimum. (Saba 
Jacobs, registrar of Wells College.) 

Our fellow registrars are 'not very free to confess their sins along the line 
of breaking the rules laid down for them by their institutions. I have at- 
tended several meetings, both National and State, in recent years, and I am 
inclined to think that the registrars are living up more rigidly to their pub- 
lished rules than in former years, The exactions made by standardizing agen- 
cies have much to do with this. (Cliff Guild, registrar Illinois Wesleyan 
University.) N. 

In answer to yo^^tetter I wish to say that I believe after somewhat carefm 
reflection upon m^^wh observations for the past 25 years of dealing with 
certificates of admission and certificates of advanced standing issued by other 
colleges and universities, in connection with this institution, that colleges 
pretty generally do follow rather strictly their exact published entrance re- 
quirements. (H. C. Dorcas, university examiner and registrar, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa.) 

As chairman of the entrance coramitteeof this association (Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Colleges) I have had unustl^H^portunities of examining into the 
admission of students to the colleges of^mr State, and rarely ever find it nec- 
essary to report any institution for failure to exact its published eutrance 
requirements. (C. H. Barnwell, dean. University of Alabama.) 

We have to take for granted that all reputable institutions do so fully. 
(W. D. Hooper, chairman of committee on entrance of Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States.) 

Many other similar expressions might be quoted. Of the 400-odd 
opinions gathered, fewer than 15 were that colleges did not. live up 
to. their published requirements. In one-half of these at least the 
/opinion was based on “hearsay,” “sneaking suspicion.” “rumor,” 
*etc. Nearly all of the adverse opinions had to do with the amounts 
of conditions allowed and the extension of time allowed for their 
removal. Dr. Thos. E. Steckel, of Ohio Wesleyan University, very 
clearly sums up the possible reasons for any lack of enforcement of 
entrance conditions as follows : 

• 1. College catalogues are notoriously difficult to Interpret. I beileve college 

authorities themselves hove trouble fc this respect nrnl may unintentionally 
fail to enforce a rule. 

4 

2. Published requirements are often behind actual practice. This arises 
from carelessness or ffom the fact that the catalogue Is published but once a 
year. 

3. Faculties sometimes vote for requirements which ore . found to be Im- 
possible when put Into practice and are consequently modified by college offi- 
cials until the rule can be corrected by the faculty. 

4. Special cases may arise which seem to require a modification of the rule. 
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The net conclusion is that, while in former years there was un- 
doubtedly a considerable lack of enforcement of entrance require- 
ments, 'at the present time, and probably so for the future as long as 
present conditions exist, this problem is less and less important. 
Two main reasons may be suggested for this. In the first place 
entrance requirements of to-day are much more f^xible in amount 
and variety of subjects, amount of election, etc. In the second place 
the necessity for limitation of enrollment in the college just reverses , 
the condition of a few years ago when colleges competed for stu- 
dents. This means that, instead of making concessions in order to 
get students, the colleges are and will be forced to consider pub- 
lished requirements as a minimum, and from the many applicants 
who can offer these requirements the college will choose the best on 
the basis of quality, promise, etc. 


Flexibility of entrance requirements may be increased by allowing 
more election to the applicant, both in subjects and amounts of sub- 
jects, by admitting with conditions, or by failing to exact the re- 
quirements as published. 

The number of units required for entrance may bc a divided into 
prescribed, elective, and unrestricted elective groups. 

!*Mnce 1913 there has been a decided trend away from requirements . 

of the larger numbers of prescribed units toward the smaller. In 
1913, 26 per cent of all the degrees studied required 9 units or less 
of prescribed work for entrance, while 51 per cent required these 
amounts in 1922. • ; 

The number of degrees allowing no election decreased from 23 in j* 

1913 to 3 in 1922. In 1913, 40 per cent of the degrees allowed 3 units : 

or less of election, while 21 per cent allowed these amounts in l$2Sb 
I’his means that there has been a considerable trend toward allojw- 
ing more than 3 units of elective work. This trend is most marked 
from 1918 on. 

An unrestricted elective allowance of four units was recommended i 
by the committee on college entrance requirements of the National 
Education Association in 1911. In 1922 the median amount of free | 
margin allowed by colleges allowing it at all was four units. The 
number of degrees allowing free margin increased from 63 (11 per 
cent) in 1913 to 140 ( 27 per cent) in 1922. 

The requirements, for entrance to the B. S. degree are slightly 
more flexible than those for th A. B. degree. 

During Ihe p6st 10 years thare has been a startling movement to- » 
ward diminution and abolishment of entrance conditions. In 1913 p ^ 
18610—25 10 
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of the 211 colleges making reference of any sort in their announce- 
ments to conditions, only 4 per cent refused to recognize them. In 
1922, 40 per cent of the 232 colleges would not admit students with 
conditions. In 1913 conditions of more than 2 units were allowed 
by 33 of the 211 colleges, while in 1922 only 4 of 232 colleges allowed 
them. In 1922, 32 per cent of the 232 colleges allowed 1 unit of con- 
■ dition and 18 per cent allowed 2 units. Probably the greatest single 
direct factor responsible for this trend is the increased enrollments 
of the colleges. 

Opinions from over 400 individuals acquainted with current prac- 
tice indicate that colleges generally strictly exact their published en- 
trance requirements. There has been some looseness in the past, 
but two factors have caused a decided tightening up on the practice 
of liberal interpretation of entrance requirements. The first factor 
is that the requirements of to-day are much more flexible both in 
subjects and amounts, so that there is little or no excuse for any 
applicant not being able to meet them. In the second place in- 
creased college enrollments have reversed the situation which was 
responsible for liberality of interpretation of college entrance 
requirements. / 
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CHAPTER VII 


A COMPARISON OF THE COLLEGES OF FIVE SECTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE' VARIOUS PHASES OF 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


history of the earlier colleges (and many of the colleges which were 
established later, for that matter) shows how frequently a com- 
munity would found a college and for years would be its entire 
support both in funds and students. As the country expanded, trans- 
portation developed, and the graduates of these colleges moved into 
ne\w communities, the colleges became less local and partook more of 
the character of State or National institutions. Colleges in widely 
separated parts of the country came to copy one another's curricula 
and imitate each other's practices, and these together with the com- 
petition for students helped to develop these institutions into some- 
thing more than the community might otherwise have been able to 
develop. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that college curricula, 
life, and equipment throughout the country came to have many 
things in common, local needs, interests, and ambitions dominated, 
and still dominate to some extent, though immeasurably less than 
formerly, the college and its practices. 

Perhaps no phase of college life is influenced by local demands as 
much as entrance requirements. On 'the one hand stands the college, 
whose heads probably have a wider vision of the college than as a 
merely local institution, and on the other hand stands the com-' 
munity, whose members are interested in the college largely from 
a local or family standpoint. Naturally the community which sup- 
ports the college has some right to demand that its children be ad- 
mitted, The net result in opinion is bound to be a compromise, and 
this compromise finds expression in not oply the college but the 
preparatory schools of the community as well. To what extent and 
in what ways do college entrance' requirements vary in the different 

parts of the United States ? This is the topic to be discussed in this 
chapter. 

Generally speaking, the United States is divided educationally, 
so far as articulation of secondary and higher institutions is con- 


In an earlier day colleges were largely local institutions. 
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corned, into five sections, as follows: (1) New England. (2) Middle 
States and Maryland. (3) Southern States, (4) North Central 
States. (5) Western States. 

* These sections are neither inclusive nor exclusive. For instance. 
California and Nevada belong to none of them, while Montana and 
Maryland rtich belong to two. However, for purposes of comparison 
they may be taken as a rough basis. A word of warning will be in 
order at this point. The comparisons of this chapter are not com- 
parisons of the various associations, nor even of the college members 
of the various associations, since in a few instances an association 
will accredit a college in another section which" the association of 
that section itself does not recognize. This is due, of course, to dif- 
ference in standards of the associations concerned and does not 
necessarily mean that either association has higher standards thrtn 
the other. The number of such instances is very small, but the possi- 
bility is mentioned that the reader may avoid the error of assuming 
that the comparisons are comparisons of the various standardizing 
agencies. Moreover, in one or two instances the classification of 
States is a purely arbitrary one of convenience and expedience. 
This is the case particularly with the far Western States. Where a 
State is a member of 'two associations, it must be arbitrarily classi- 
fied in one and not the other. 

The five sections as used in this study are composed of the several 
States as follows: 

Setc England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

Middle Staten and Maryland: Delaware. District of Columbia, Maryland. 
New Jersey, New York, Vennsylvanln. 

Southern: Alabama, Arkunsns, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina. South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

■ S'orth Central: Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Knnsns, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota. Ohio, 
Oklahoma. South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Western: California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washl^gt^n. 

The numbers of colleges and degrees, vary both from year to year 
and from subject to subject. In general it may be said that this 
chapj|pr presents data for over 300 colleges and over 500 degrees. 
The number of degrees or requirements studied is Approximately the 
same for all subjects (i. e., in English some 500 degree^ are consid- 
ered, about the same number in science, foreign language, etc.), 
though slightly fewer in mathematics than in the other subjects. 
For 1913 the number of degrees or requirements considered are dis- 
tributed as follows: Western, 34; New England, 39; Middle States, 
116; Southern, 104; North Central, 249. 
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By 1922 the total numbers are somewhat less, but all percentages 
are computed on the basis of the number of degrees for each particu- 
lar year. It will be noted t hat the number of degrees in the Western 
and New England sections are considerably smaller than those of 
the other sections. Percentages and other measures for these two 
sections are consequently not as reliable an index, especially if the 
dispersion is great, as in the case of the others, but some common 
numerical basis must l>e taken in order to show the differences. This 
warning may serve to explain rather sudden ‘‘jumps" in figures for 
these two sections, which might otherwise be puzzling. 

There are many aspects of which comparisons might be made. It 
has been thought best to choose the most significant elements of col- 
lege entrance requirements, amounts of prescribed subjects, and pro- 
portion of flexibility, and to compare these. Even in these studies 
the limitations of time and space demand that only the more impor- 
tant ones be discussed at length. It is needless to state* that where 
there are practically no sectional differences, a short statement to 
that effect will suffice-. I he various academic requirements will be 
discussed first. 

ENGLISH 


. Generally speaking, there are no sectional differences in the amount 
of English required for entrance to college. As was suggested in 
Chapter IV. English, three units," has become a staple in college 
entrance requirements, and N9 per cent of all the colleges and degrees 
studied require it in that amount. The 58 degrees which require 
other amounts, including 19 which require no English at all, are 
scattered about the country so that it may be said that no section is 
distinctive in the amount of English its colleges require for entrance. 

MATHEMATICS 


As with the requirements in English, mathematics is required al- 
most universally by colleges for admission, and the amounts are 
practically the same the country over. One unit of plane geometry 
is universally required where it is required at all. Algebra has de- 
creased generally from 1.5 units to off! unit by 1922. The number 
of colleges requiring solid geometry has also decreased. These de- 
creases are more or less widespread. In general it may l*e said that 
the colleges in the Southern and Middle States and Maryland sec- 
tions show slightly higher requirements in mathematics than do the 
colleges of the other sections, although practically speaking there 
- arc no differences. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Social science is required for entrance relatively more frequently 
by the colleges of New England than by the colleges of the other 
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sections. In general about four-fifths of the total New England 
degrees require social science for entrance, while only about two- 
third? of the total degrees in the other sections require it. The 
Western section ranks slightly below the other three in this respect. 
The amount required is nearly always one unit. The 10 per cent 
or so (varying slightly during the decade) of degrees which require 
other amounts are not concentrated in any one section, so that the 
total percentages do not \&ry much from one section to another. 

SCIENCE 


Ty^olleges representing the various sections show a considerable 
divd^py of practice with regard to a requirement in science. Table 
64 shows the number and percentage of the several sections which 
require one unit of science for entrance to the A. B. degree : 1 


Table 64— .4 comparison of the New England, Middle States and Maryland , 
Southern , North Central , and Western sections in number and per cent* 
requiring one unit of science for entrance to the B . 5. degree 


Number of colleges requiring in the year- 


Section 



1913 

1914 

Western 

16 , 

15 

Per cent 

76 | 

75 

New England 

4 

3 

Per cent 

15 

11 

Middle States and Maryland 

10 

9 

Per cent 

16 

15 

Southern - 

15 

15 

Per cent 

26 j 

26 

North Central . 

79 1 

83 

Per cent 

50 

Cl 


1915 

1 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 

1919 

1920 

i 

1921 j 

1922, 

15 | 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 1 

12 | 

12 

77 ' 

77 

77 

77 

71 

71 

71 i 

71 

3 

3 

3 i 

3 

3 

3 

3 ! 

3 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

11 i 

t 11 

10 

11 

9 

9 

10 

8 

18 | 

1 

17 

18 

15 

15 

16 

13 

17 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

13 

30 

27 

29 j 

29 

29 

29 

29 

23 

83 

1 81 

82 ! 

78 

77 

74 ! 

1 74 

70 

61 

59 

59 i 

56 

55 

53 

j 52 

50 


In order to show more clearly the relative standing and also the 
net changes during the decade, the data from Table 64 for the years 
1913 and 1922 are shown in Table 65 : 

Table 05. — A comparison of the New England, Middle Staten flfld Maryland, 
Southern, North Central, and Western sections in per cents requiring one 
unit of science for entrance to the A. B. degree, for the years 1913 and 192i 


Per cents of colleges 
requiring In- 


Section 


Western - 

North Central v 

Southern - - 

Middle States and Maryland 

New England 


1013 


102? 


76 

50 

26 

16 

15 


Net 

change 


-5 

-0 

- 3 * 

—3 

—2 


1 Where science Is required, one unit Is almost universally specified, only about 4 per 
cent of the A. B. degrees requiring aoy other amount. 
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It will be seen that there is little net change during the period, 
and what there is is a decrease. The small changes noticed are due 
to two causes, first, to the addition or subtraction of the subject, and 
second, to the changes in number of degrees. Except in the case of 
the North Central section, few changes occur during the period in 
the number of colleges requiring science for entrance, consequently 
almost the entire change may be laid to changes in the total 
number of degrees offered by the colleges. Table G6 shows the 
number and percentage of colleges which require science for en- 
trance to the B. S. degree : 


TA £»i^r7\- C Tl >a ?* 0 . n °, f the N€w Enfftand ’ Mmi * stat ?» and Maryland 
Southern, A or th Central, and Western sections in number and percents 
requirtng one unit of mence for entrance to the B. 8. degree 


i 


. Section 


Western 

Per cent ’ 

New England 

Per cent * 

Middle States and Maryland 

Per cent 

Southern 

Per ceut 

North Central 

Per cent 


Number of colleges requiring science In— 


i 


1913 

| 1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 1921 

i 

7 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 [• 3 

2 

2 

■! ® 

70 

i ^ i 

33 

37 

37 

1 33 1 

25 

29 

8 

8 

8 

9 , 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

57 

57 

57 

64 

71 

71 

71 ; 

71 

7i : 

11 

H 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 i 

11 

13 

! 20 

26 

30 * 

32 

32 

33 

32 | 

27 

34 r 

1 1 

12 

14 1 

15 • 

17 

18 

15 

14 

14 1 

30 

32 

37 1 

39 i 

43 

41 

40 1 

35 

36 ! 

I 50 

51 

45 

45 | 

45 

42 

43 

44 

46 i 

i 60 

1 i 

58 

51 i 

54 

63 

50 

63 * 

54 

56 ' 


1922 


2 

29 

10 

71 

10 

27 

11 

27 

45 

56 


As might be expected, more science is required for the B S 
degree than for the A. B. Table 67 shows the per cents of Table 66 
for the years 1913 and 1922: 


Ta ®“ ,. 67 - — A comparison of the New England, Middle States and Maryland 
Southern, A orlh Central, and Western sections in per cents requiring one 
unit of science for entrance to the D. S. degree, for the years 1913 and 1922 


Section 


Western 

North Central ’ 

New England ’’ 

Southern " 

Middle States and Maryland. 


Per oents of colleges I 
requiring in- 

Net 


1913 

1922 

change 

63 

29 

—34 

60 

56 

-4 

57 

71 

+14 

30 1 

27 

-3 

. 26 

27 

+1 


It will be seen that New England ranks close to the top in 1913 
and at the top by a considerable margin in 1922, the Middle States 
and Maryland ranking lowest in both years. These two sections are 
also the only ones which show net increases during the period. On 
the whole there are no great changes in science requirements during 
the decade. "This is as true of the A. B. as of the B. S. degree. 
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It is popularly supposed that the eastern colleges require a larger 
amount of foreign language for entrance than the colleges-' of the 
Western or Central States do. It is also common knowledge that 
the whole question of foreign languages in entrance requirements is 
in a very unsettled state. More changes have been made in the for- 
eign-language requirements during the past 10 years than in all of 
the other required subjects combined. Here especially do the. col- 
leges of the several sections vary. 

Table 68 shows a comparison of the five sections in percentage of 
degrees which require Latin in any amount for entrance to the A. B. 
degree : 

Table 08 . — A comparison of the Xei c England, Middle State* t and Maryland, 
Southern, Xorth Central, and Western section n in per rents of degrees re- 
quiring Latin for entrance to the .1. R. degree 


Per cents of degrees requiring Latin in 


Section 



1913 

IBM 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

f 1921 

1922 

Western 

33 

30 

20 

11 

0 

0 

• 

6 

6 

6 


New England 

75 

72 

72 

77 

71 

71 

1 7 

(A 

62 

62 

51 

Middle States and Maryland . ... 

82 

80 

75 

75 

76 

73 

71 

00 

59 

Southern - 

70 

7G 

79 

75 

75 

71 

fF7 

00 

55 

51 

North Central 

37 

33 

29 

25 

22 

21 

21 

20 

19 

20 













It will be seen from Table 68 that in 1913 a larger percentage of 
the colleges of the Middle States and Maryland required Latin 
than did the colleges of the other sections, while the Western sec- 
tion ranks lowest in the list, slightly below the North Central. 
The Southern and New England sections are about equal in per- 
centage of colleges which require Latin for entrance. All sections 
show steady decreases from- 1913 to 1922. Table .69 shows the p^^^ 
centages of Table 68 for the years 1913 and 1922: 

Table 00. — .1 comparison of the Xnr England, Middle States and Maryland, 
Southern, Xorth Central, and fteslcn i sections in var cents of degrees re- 
quiring ‘ Latin for entrance to the A. B. degree, for the. years 1913 and 1922 


Section 

Ter rents of degrees ! 
requiring Latin 1 
in- 

rf. ! 

Net 

change 


1913 | 

1922 


Middle States and Maryland 

82 

54 

-28 

Southern - 

* 76 

M 

—25 

New England . . \ 

75 

02 


North Central . .. 

37 

20 

-17 

Western. 1 

33 

0 

-2/ 
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It is interesting to note that both in 1913 and 1922 the percentages 
for ISew England, Southern States, and Middle States dnd Mary- 
land are more than twice as large as those of the North Central and 
V> estern sections. 

Table 70 sHbws the amounts of Latin required for entrance to the 
A. B. degree by the colleges of the variohs sections. The percentages 
are percentages of those degrees in each territory which require 
Latin and not the percentages of the total number of degrees in those 


Cnit^ 

of 

hntin ^ 


Sort ion 


P<*recnt*nf dPgTWS 

ri‘<iuiriuK in— 

Not 

j change 

M3 * 1V22 


Western 

New England. 

2 {Middle States and Maryland 

Southern... 

North Central * ** 

Western.. 

New England. . . ' 

:i Middle states anti Maryland 
Southern 

North Central V * * 

f ••• . . * - . 

Western ... 

Now England 

4 Middle States and Maryland 

Southern .. 

Nofth Ontrnl 


1 One requirement only. 


43 

0 

“43 

0 

0 

0 

12 

y 

-3 

y 

14 

+5 

23 

43 

-4-20 

14 

0 

“14 

23 

40 

- 17 

8 

24 

4-16 

40 

41 

+ 1 

10 

11 i 

+ 1 

43 

1 100 

+57 

77 

<K) 

-17 

80 

68 

-12 

M 

4S 

-6 

m 

46 

“20 


Table 70 shows that of those colleges which require Latin at all 
he niajonty require four units. A larger percentage of the col- 
7° No " England and the Middle States and Maryland re- 
tinue our units than do the colleges of any other section. The 
urce-unit requirement is a popular one in the South also. This 
aniount was more popular in New England in 1922 than in 1913 
>o two-unit amount in the North Central section increases from 

f P ° r °t nt m 101 ? to 4:5 P er cent 1922 and is barely behind the 
lour unit in popularity. 

I able <1 shows a comparison of the sections in percentage of 
total A. B. degrees which require unspecified foreign language for 
entrance to the A. B. degree : * 


•Ah \wu» explained before, where a college 
language, 1 Ipmrh n requirement U cln**inrd a.s 


require* M foreign 
‘ unspecified.” 


language" or "modern 
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Table 71 . — A comptirinon of the yew England, Midtfle states and Maryland, 
Southern. North Central, and Western sections in per cents of total A. B. 
degrees requiring unspecified foreign language for entrance to the A . B. 
degree 


Section 


Western - 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland . 

Southern 

North Central 


Per cents of total A. B. degrees requiring foreign language In- 


1913 1914 

i 

1915 1 

1916 

i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 ! 

! 

1921 

1922 

i 

! 62 

55 

70 

| 77 

* 70 , 70 

70 

65 ! 


53 

51 1 

55 

' 52 

55 

54 

54 

54 

54 1 

66 

W 

44 V 43 

46 

50 

50 

55 

54 

57 

i M 

55 

1 54 

52 

52 

46 

45 

44 

40 

49 

50 

45 

1 06 .08 

60 

| 65 

04 

61 

1 57 

1 

! 54 

55 

i 

54 


It will be noted that, in general, the ranking of the fire sections 
according to percentage of A. B. degrees which require unspecified 
foreign language is just the reverse of that in the case of the per- 
centages of the A. B. degrees requiring Latin for entrance. The 
North Central and Western sections rank at the top in point of 
percentages in 1913, while New England and the Middle States and 
Maryland rank lowest. However, in 1922 the New England and 
Middle States alid Maryland sections rank at the tbp with-thgjAhers 
slightly below. Table 71 shows that both of these sections increased 
unspecified foreign-language requirements, while the other sections 
decreased them. The reason for this is found in the fact that., as 
the colleges of New England and the Middle States and Maryland 
decreased in Latin, they increased in foreign language. The cata- 
logues show that very frequently a requirement of “Latin” became 
“ foreign language (Latin preferred)” or just “foreign language.’’ 
In the case of the other sections the usual custom wrs simply to omit 
the foreign languages. 

Two units of unspecified foreign language is the most popular 
requirement in all sections, and 10 years have recorded little net 
change in this amount. As was noted in Chapter IV, very few col- 
leges would accept one unit of foreign language unless it is in 
addition to a liberal amount of other languages. The number of de- 
grees requiring three units of unspecified foreign language decreased 
in the Southern and North Central States, remained stationary in 
New England, and increased slightly in' the Middle States and Mary- 
land. The four-unit requirement increased in the Southern States 
during the period, but the number of degrees and the increase are 
small, 4 to 8 degrees. j 

It willlbe’ remembered that Latin is rarely required for entrance 
to the B. S. degree. The usual requirement' for the B. S. degree 
where a language is required is merely foreign language or modern 
language. A very few degrees specify French or German. Table 
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72 shows a comparison of the various sections in percentages 0 f total 

B. S. degrees which require unspecified foreign language for en- 
trance: 

T wwr'v co ”'P?,™° n °t the New England, Middle States and Maryland 
Southun, A ( >rth Central, and Western sections in per cents of total B S 

degree* " Qmring ^specified foreign language for entrance to the B 8m 


Section 


Western qq 

Now England... ... ’*.’*’’”**' oo 

Middle States and Maryland 83 

Southern.. 1 7 r 

North Central ” 72 


Per cents of total B. S. degrees requiring in— 


1 ! 

1014 : 

1 L 

1015 

1916 

! 1917 

1918 

1019 

! 

1920’’ 

1921 

1022 

1 00 1 

88 

88 

1 

! 75 | 

75 

64 

| 75 

71 ! 

71 

1 66 I 

64 

71 

1 71 

71 

71 

64 ! 

64 1 

64 

1 82 ! 

70 

80 

86 

84 

86 j 

84 1 

82 i 

80 

1 72 1 

78 

73 

67 

66 

66 

60 1 

61 1 

59 

iiH 

00 

73 

70 1 

70 . 

64 j 

62 

00 | 

1 

61 


Table 72 shows that so far as unspecified foreign-language require- 
ments for the B. S. degree are concerned, about the same proportion 
o colleges require it in all sections of the country, there being no 
great differences as there were in the case of Latin for the A. B. 
degree. All of the sections show a decrease in the percentage of 
'"-degrees ^ hich ret l uiro foreign language for entrance. 

Table 73 shows a comparison of the five sections in number of 
foreign- languages (not number of Units) required for entrance, all 
degrees being considered together : 

Taui.e 73.— A comparison of the Set c England, Middle States and Maruland 
Southern, horth Central, and Western sections, in per cents of degrees <» 
considered if,erent foreign languages required for entrance, all degrees being 


Xum - 
h er of 
an* 
ffuoges 


1 


Per cents of total degrees requiring in— 


>i*chon 


Western... 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Houlheru 

North Central 


Western 

New England 

Middle States ami Maryland 

Southern 

North Central ’* 


Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central 


Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central 


1913 

, 1914 

| 1915 

1916 

1917 

| 1918 

! 1919 

1 

1 

' 1920 

i 

1 1921 

1922 

11 

i 

19 

1 21 

29 

31 

33 

35 

40 

44 

2 

7 

i ^ 

,2 

4 

i 4 

I 7 

4 

9 

7 

12 

z 

1 i 

• 7 
17 

10 

19 

13 

> 13 

IT 

1 14 

14 

18 

16 

i 22 

21 

23 

15 

| 17 

19 

1 

23 

24 

26 

34 

37 

39 

'59 

56 

56 

' 66 

66 

54 

62 

1 M 

48 

48 

52 

52 

50 

i > 54 

52 

53 

53 

53 

50 

62 

35 

32 

32 

34 

36 

38 

39 

40 

41 

41 

56 

67 

61. 

! 64 

65 

64 

70 

67 

69 

68 

67 

00 

69 

, 68 

67 

67 

62 

59 

59 

57 

27 

25 

25 

14 

14 

15 

14 

11 

8 

g 

46 


45 

42 

41 

40 

40 

40 

39 

36 

56 

54 

54 

55 

51 

47 

40 

43 

39 

36 

31 

20 

27 

22 

20 

17 

12 

10 

10 

8 

18 

14 

12 

I 

12 

10 

10 

9 

7 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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In order to show more clearly the net changes shown in Table 73, 

the percentages for the years 1913 and 1922 for the various standards 

are shoVn^in Tables 74 to 76: 

. * 

Table 74 . — A comparison of the Now England, Middle Slates and Maryland, 
Southern, North Central , and Western, sections in per rents of degrees re- 
quiring no foreign language for entrance, for the years l'JI3 and 1922, all de- 
degrees being considered 



O 

ERLC 


Section 


Per wills nf lot ill 
decrees rtMjuirinK 
t « in - > Net 

, dmnRo 

Ulrt l l «2 L 


North Central 

Southern 

Western 

Mlddlo States and Maryland .. y 
New England 


15 j 
13 



+24 
+ 10 
+33 
+ 12 
+» 


All sections show increases in percentage of degrees which re- 
quire no foreign language for entrance, the increases in New Eng- 
land. the Middle States and Maryland, and the Southern States 
being relatively small, while diosc of the North Central and West- 
ern sections are considerable. In 1922 the territories are ranked 
the same as in 1913 except that the Western moVes to the top and 
pushes the North Central and Southern sections down one place.- 
Table 75 shows the ranking and percentages for the dejh^es re- 
quiring one foreign language for entrance: 


Tabie 75 . — A comparison' of the New^ England, Middle Stales and Maryland. 
Southern, North Centra!, and Western sections in per rents nf degrees re- 
quiring one foreigj^iangvagc for entrance, for the years t9tSjind 1922. all de- 
grees being considered ' 


Section 


f 


Per renin of total 
degrees requiring 
in- Not 

change 


1913 


j 1922 




North Central ■- 

W ©stern. .. TrTT -. - 

Southern — 

New England - -- 

Middle St files and Maryland 


57 - 10 - 

lH -11 

ns -M2 

52 ] 0 

*0 1 M 


In the one-langua<re requirement the Western and North Qj^vtral 
sections -rank highest in 1913, buf both decrease by 1922 atid are 
somewhat displaced by New England and the Southern section. The 
causes for these changes will be explained in connection with Table 
76. which shows the figures for the requirement of two different for- 
eign languages: ' { 
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Table 70. A comparison of the New England, Middle State* and Maryland 
>outhc>n North Central, and Western section* in per rents of dances re - 

TrlZ'Z “/S';’"”" ,0r n " «» 



Her cents of total 

». ’ 


degrees requiring 

i 

Sect ion 

,n- 

Net 

change 

_ I 

• r~ 

1MI3 11C2 

Middle Sint want! Maryland ! 

New Knglund.. . 

.VI 3fi 

-2t) 

Southern ... * * 

•lb :ifi 

-l« 

Western 

HI H 

-2H 

North (Vrit ml. . 

2 l 8 i 

' -19 



18 l 

-13 


Table TO, together with the one from which the pemmtage^Jffc 
derived, shows that most of the two-language colleges are in New 
England and the Middle States and Maryland. At fhe beginning 
of the period these two sections rank considerably aWlve the others. 
At the end of the period they are tied at 35 per cent each, while the 
other tlirqe sections show only 8, 8,’ and 5 per cent. The net de- 
crease is largest in the .Middle States’ and Maryland and least in 
' v I ; n g ,an<1 - Tll,s may be explained by Tables 75 and 76, nnd the 

i v YT the ( ’° lleK0S re P resente d as follows. The Western and 
* or, sections dropped two languages entirely v^ry fre- 

quently during .the period, while the colleges of the other sections 

j " 10re fn r quentl y dro PP efl from two languages to one, thus increasing 
the one-language tot als as shown by the tables. 

I In brief, the colleges of the New England and Middle States and 
Maryland require relatively more foreign language, both in amounts - 
and m number of different languages, than do the colleges in the 
other three sections. 


flexibility in number of prescribed and elective units 

What is the ratio of the number of prescribed units to the num- 
ber of elective units which the colleges of the various sections require 
or entrance? It has been shown that nearly all colleges are now 
requiring 15 units for entrance. A few require 14.5 and a few 16. 
fhe number of these colleges is so small, however, that 15 units mav 
be taken as the basis for any ratios. As was stated before, the 
number of units a college requires for admission may be divided 
into prescribed, elective, and free units. There is great diversity 
of practice concerning the amounts and combinations of these one 
wo or three factors. This section will compare the five sections 
of the country in amounts of prescribed, elective, and free units. 
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Table 77 shows the percentage of the degrees in the five sections 
which require the various amounts of prescribed units: 

Tabu: 77 . — A comparison of the .Vet c England, Middle States and Maryland, 
Southern. North Central , and Western sections, in per rent of degrees rrquir- 
ing the various ranges of prcscribe<l units for entrance, all degrees being 
considered 


Per cent of degrees requiring in tho *Bar— 


Number 
of units 


,fc‘one. 


to 3 . . . 


4 to 6. 


Section 


Western - 

England • 1 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern - 

North Central 

Western 

England 1 ■ 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central 

i 

Western 

New England 

Middlo States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central 


to P 


10 to 12. 


13 to 15... 


Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern - 

North Central 


Western 

New England. 


Southern 

North Central . . 


Western 

New England. 


Southern — 

North Central 


T 

1613 | 

| 

i 

1914 

i 

1915 ; 

1910 ! 

1 

1917 | 

1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

l 

1921 j IS 

i 

9 j 

1 

9 

10 

11 i 

»l 

12 

12 

16 

16 

1 3 

3 1 

3 

3 , 

3 i 

3 

3 

2 

2 1 

2 

2 1 

2 

2 

n 

2 

2. 

o 

1 1 

0 1 

o i 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 f 

6 

0 ‘ 

3 i 

1 

3 

3 

3 I 

3 1 
. 

3 

3 

3 

3 , 

9 ! 

10 j 

11 1 

12 ! 

12 i 

12 ' 

12 

12 

12 

0 1 

0 1 

o ' 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! o . 

0 ' 

0 1 

0 1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

o I 

o 1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

2 

1 1 
1 

1 

1 ' 

. 1 1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

n 

i 

0 

0 j 

1 

0 

4 

10 j 

8 

8 

8 

1 , 

14 

0 

0 

o i 

- 0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

| 2 I 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 | 

4 

4 : 

5 1 

6 

9 

i ii , 

2 

9 ! 
1 

»! 

6 

8 I 


9 

10 

s 10 

j 

30 

3! 

33 

41 

44 

i 

46 

46 

42 

: 33 1 

17 

17 

26 

26 

28 

29 i 

31 

32 

1 40 1 

f 7 

7 1 

13 

15 1 

15 

15 

18 

26 

21 1 

14 

i 20 

20 

19 

16 

17 

' 20 

21 

21 

29 

1 24 

31 

36 

39 

40 

42 

1 

46 

! 47 

36 

34 

30 

22 

12 

12 

12 

21 

! 

1 45 

45 

41 

41 

42 

42 

i 46 

42 

• 35 

1 53 

53 

46 

39 

41 

40 

40 

34 

I 40 

65 

55 

57 

65 

68 

70 

fa 

63 

i * 

. 52 

52 

47- 

• 44 

42 

40 

38 

32 

31 

4 

15 

16 

16 

11 

11 

S 

i s 

4 

! 4 

l 34 

I 34 

31 

, 30 

• 29 

31 

1 22 

22 

1 20 

1 3S 

1 38 

38 

42 

41 

39 

1 37 

34 

1 32 

*5 4 21 

21 

1 14 

12 

8 

1 8 

6 

1 6 

•i '? 

10 

i 

10 

l 

' . 8 

i 

6 

6 

i 5 

5 

i fi 


16 

2 

1 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 

17 

2 

6 

13 

11 

33 

43 

22 

26 

47 

21 

35 

42 

ft 7 
29 


There are a great many different angles from which Table 77 
might be discussed, but a brief summary will be all that will be at- 
tempted here. In general it may be said that the Vi estern section 
ranks highest in percentage of colleges or degrees which make no 
definite prescriptions at all, while the Southern section ranks lowest 
in this respect. The North Central as usual ranks next to its West- 
ern neighbor. 

In the 1 to 3 unit range the Western section again ranks first. 

' The 1 to 3 unit prescription fs not a popular range. Colleges which 
prescribe only English, for entrance make up the bulk of this group. 

In the 4 to 6 range the- Southern is ahead in 1913, but i>y 1922 
the Western is ahead, with the Southern and North Central closely 
behind. All sectipns show increases in this range during the period. 
In this range the requirements are usually English and mathematics. 
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I The 7 to 9 unit range shorts some interesting trends. The Western 
I section remains at about the same percentage during the period, 

one-third of its degrees making this requirement. The New Eng- 
and section increases from 17 to 45, an increase of 28 points. The 
Middle States and Maryland section increases 15, the Southern 11 
and the North Central 18 points. Thus the New England section 
changes most during the decade. In 1922 approximately one-half 
of the degrees m New England*, and the North Centraf States re- 
quired i to 9 prescribed units for entrance, about one-third of the 
cstern degrees, and one-fourth of those in the Southern and Mid- 
dle States and Maryland sections. This range shows decreases in 
every section. 

ith the exception of the Southern, every section shows decreases 
m the 10 to 12 unit range. The Western decreases 15 points. New 
England 10. the Middle States and Maryland 11. the Southern re- 
mains about the same, while the North Central shows the greatest 
change, 23 points. * 

In the 13 to 15 unit range every section shows a decrease during 
the period, the decreases being: Western 11, New England 7, Middle 
bta es arfd Maryland 12. Southern 9, and North Central 6 points, 
n 3 one-third of the New England degrees made requirements 
of prescribed units within this range, but in 1922 only one-sixth 
, "T e a requirement. The Middle States and Maryland 

dropped from about one-third to one-fourth, while the Southern 
dropped from one-fifth to one-sixteenth. 

In brief the proportions of percentages and the changes made 
during the decade may be summarized as follows: 

Grqph III shows the data from Table 78 for the five sections for 
the years 1913 and 1922 : 

This graph shows clearly the shifting from high prescriptions to 
those lower in amount. 

Table ,9 shows (he medians of the number of prescribed units 
required for entrance by the colleges of the various sections-: 


Section 

' _ t 

^«U>rn 

New England * * ■ 

Middle 8tatea and Maryland.. ” ‘ 

grothern * 

North Central * * 

~ ~ ~ 


Per cents of de- 
grees requiring in- 


1913 

10C2 

48 

• 74 

20 

49 

10 

30 

L 21 

38 

L 36 

64 

* 


Net 

change 


+26 

+» 

+20 

+17 

+28 
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TERRITORY* 
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CENT 
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Fio. 8.— A cc/mpnrlsoD of the New England, Middle States and Maryland, Southern, Nortfc 
Central, and Western sections In percentage of degrees requiring the rarlous ranges of 
prescribed units for entrance, all degrees being considered ^ 
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3 
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l ^outh^ A v^ P r riS t ° n , 0f y e * ew E "0' and ' Middle States and Maryland 
Nortt } Central, and Western sections in medians of prescribed units 
required for entrance to college, 'all degrees being considered 


Section 


Medians of pre- 
i scribed units in- 


1913 


1922 


Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern..’ 

North Central 

Oeneral median 1 


9.5 

11.0 

11.5 
11.0 

10.5 
10.5 


8.0 
9.5 
10.5 
9. O 
9.0 
9 0 


1 Median of total group; not an average of the above medians. 

Table 70 shows that the medians of the Western section are lowest 
and those of the Middle States and Maryland highest in both rears. 
It will be noticed that three of the sections decrease 1.5 units and the 
other two decrease 1 unit. 

Table 80 shows the percentage of degrees representing the various 

sections which allow the various ranges of election in entrance 
subjects: 

Table 80.— .-1 comparison of the .Veto England. Middle States and Manila* a 
southern, borth Central , and Western sections in per cents of deorcei which 
allow the various ranges of election for entrance, all degrees beinf considered 


NumU*r [ 
of units • 


Section 


Per cents of degrees allowing in the year— 


None 


l to 3. 


< to r, 


tot) 


Iflto 12 .. 


U to 15 


Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central 

Western 

New -England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central 

Western 

New England. ] " ‘ ~ 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central ' 

Western # 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern. 

North Central 

Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Central . *"***’" ’*' 

Western 

New England ! ! 1 J I II ! 

M Iddle States and Maryland 

Southern 

.North Central 


1913 


3^5 

W 8 

8 

1 


25 

39 
57 
37 
27 

50 

52 
29 

40 

53 

24 

3 

3 

16 

10 

0 
. o 

1 I 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

u 

2 


1914 1915 ! 1910 1917 

i I 


0 ! 
5 • 

5 ! 

»! 

39 I 

00 ! 

41 i 

40 1 

8 ! 

28 

42 ! 
58 , 

I 

4 

3 

5 i 
13 i 

10 i 

o ; 

0 

i 

0 I 


0 

0 1 

1 i 
9 ! 

2 ! 


'll 1 

i i 

42 

30 

56 

37 

20 

49 

60 

29 

47 

68 

10 

3 

4 

14 

17 

0 

0 

1 I 

?! 

?! 

0 i 

2 


0 , 
i> 

?i 

i 

23 24 

33 ! 3ft 


1918 ' 1919 


54 

37 

18 f 

60 

54 

31 , 
50 
01 

I 

16 , 
6 ! 

4 ! 

jo ; 

18 1 

0 ! 

?! 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
2 



50 

30 

20 

56 

52 

35 

55 

00 

% 

20 

8 

5 

10 

17 

0 

0 

2 I 
1 | 
1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


0 

1 

35 

38 

4ft 

19 

21 

50 
47 * 
30 
05 
57 

r 

15 

10 

10 

11 

18 

i 

0 

0 I 
2 

4 1 

3 

0 > 
0 

1 
0 
2 


0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

20 

34 

46 

18 

17 

50 

52 

38 

64 

54 

13 
<9 

10 I 

14 1 

24 

« 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 l 

?! 

2 


1920 , 1921 1922 


0 

2 

7 

Si 

si 

37 
17 i 
17 

l 

57 
ftl * 
40 
59 | 
50 

17 ! 

10 i 

12 i 

18 1 

28 


i! 

6 ! 

« i 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

J ! 


2! 

6 

0 

.'i 

36 

36 

14 

16 I 

55 1 
34 
40 
59 
50 ; 

18 I 

17 ) 
13 ■ 

21 I 
28 ; 

0 

0 1 
3 

V 

o 

?< 

0 , 

2 

I 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

25 

32 

33 
13 
16 

33 

50 

43 

54 

46 

25 

18 

15 

2ft 

31 

17 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


I 
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It will be noticed that in 1913 all of the sections except the Western 
had some decrees which allowed no election, all subjects and amount'! 
being prescribed. In 1922 only 3 per cent (three degrees) of the 
decrees in the Middle States and Maryland made such a require- 
ment. As was noted before, this is less than 1 per cent of the total 
degrees considered. 

The 1 to 3 range of election decreases in every section except the 
Western during the period. In both 1913 and 1922 this range was 
more popular with the colleges of the Middle States and Maryland 
than with those of any other section. 

In the 4 to 6 unit range the Western, New England, and North 
Central sections decrease, while those of the Middle States and 
Maryland and Southern increase. Approximately one-third of the 
detn'ees of the Western section allow- 4 to C units of election, while 
one-half of the degrees in the other territories allow it. 

The 7 to 9 range increases considerably during the period in every 
section. The 10 to 12 and the 13 to 15 ranges also increase, but 
the number of cases is small in each instance. 

Table SO is summarized in Table 81, which shows the data and 
net changes for election allowances of more than six units for 1913 
and 1922. 

•Tabl4||1. — A comparison of the New England, Middle Stales and Maryland, 

Southern, North Central, and Western sections in per cents of degree* 
' allowing six units or more of election of entrance subjects, for the yean 

1913 and 1922, all degrees being considered 


Section 


Per cents of degrees 
allowing in— 


1913 


1922 


Net 

change 


Western % - - 

New England. 3 

Middle States and Maryland 5 

Southern }$ 

North Central 19 


42 4U 

18 ill 

21 41 < 

31 +» 

38 


It will be remembered that the whole picture of election is not 
shown by these tables, because free margin is not shown in them. 

The following graph shows the data from Table 80 for the year- 
1913 and 1922 : • 

Graph 4 shows the trend toward a more liberal allowance in elec 
tive units. The slight decreases in area .during the period are due 
to the increase in unrestricted election mentioned above. 

Table 82 shows the medians of the various sections- in number of 
units of election allowed for entrance: 
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Fio. 4 — A comparison of th« New England. Middle States and Maryland, Southern, North 
Central, and Wcatern sections In percentage of degree* allowing the varlouo ranges of 
elect l re units for entrance^ all jjegrees being considered 
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Table 82. — A comparison of the New England, Middle States and Maryland, 
Southern, North Central, and Western sections, in medians of elective unitt 
allowed for entrance to college for the years 1918 and 192 2, all degrees beinp 
considered 


Medians of Dum- 
ber of elective 
units in- 
sertion 

1913 1922 


Western 

New England 

Middle States and Maryland . . 

Southern - 

North Central 

Genera] median 


In 1913 the Middle States and Maryland showed the lowest 
median, while the North Central and Western ranked the highest. 
In 1922 the North Central ranked highest, while the New England 
and Middle States and Maryland were tied for lowest place. The 
Western section shows a low median because so much of its election 
is 4 * unrestricted/’ while the Southern States show a high median for 
exactly the opposite reason. All sections would show higher medians 
if the unrestricted elections were included in Table 82. This would 
be especially the case with the Western and North Central sections. 

Table 83 shows a comparison of the five sections in percentage of 
degrees which allow unrestricted election, to any extent, of subjects 
for entrance : 

Table 83. — A comparison of the New England, Middle States and Maryland. 
Southern, North Central, and Western sections, in per cents of degrees which 
allow unrestricted election, in any amount, of subjects for entrance 


4 S ft 

ft 4 

2 . '< 4 

3. ft it 

4 8 

3 S 5 


Tor cent* of total degrees allowiug in > mr — 


Section 



1913 

1914 ^ 

1915 

urn 

1917 

1918 - 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Western 

! 32 

40 

38 

40 

4X 

56 

60 

62 

62 

New England. 

. .. 2 

2 

13 

13 

13 

15 

15 

17 

17 

Middle Slates and Maryland 

M 

8 

7 

9 

20 

10 

U 

17 

17 

Southern. - 

4 

4 

8 

7 

7 

0 

• 

5 

i 

North Central . 

i 15 

17 

20 

19 

21 

■ 25 i 

27 

29 

33 j 

. . . 


— .. 

-- 

— 

— .. 

— 



— 


190 


fj 

IT 

21 

IS 


Every section shows an increase in the percentage of degrees 
which allow a free margin of election for entrance. The Western 
and North Central sections lead the others, with increases of 30 and 
20 per cent respectively. Generally speaking, the most popular 
allowances of unrestricted election in the five sections arc as follows: 
New England, Middle States and Maryland, and Southern, T to 3 
units; North Central, 4 to 6 units; and Western, a combination of 
4 to 6 and 12 to 15 units. 
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Table 84 shows the medians of the various sections in number of 
unrestricted elective units allowed for entrance. * 1 * * 4 S 


Tabu: 84. A comparison of the Xetc England. Middle States and Maryland 
Southern, North Central, and Western sections, in medians of unrestricted 

brUw comidered° Xt€d entrance for the vear * 1913 an ' d ^2, oil degrees 


Sit! ion 


Median of unre- 
i slricfed election 
allowed In — 


o 

ERIC 


Western 

New England.. 

Middle States and Maryland 

Southern 

North Ontral . . 

General median 


1W13 


1922 


5 5 

0 

4.5 

3 

4.5 

4 


Hie median of the North Central section is the only one of the 
group to decrease during the period. The medians of the Southern 
and New England sections are not very reliable, because of the small 
number of cases. It will be remembered that the committee on 
college entrance requirements reporting to the National Education 
Association in 11*11 recommended that n free margin of four units 
be allowed The median for all of the degrees taken together is 
lour units, but the average would be very much smaller. 

SUMMARY 

1 he comparisons of this chapter are made on a basis of classifica- 
ion of th*. States and their colleges into the sections of New En<*- 

and. Middle States and Maryland. Southern. North Central, and 
Western. 

rimre are no sectional differences in the amounts of English and 
mathematics required for entrance to college. 

The New England colleges require social science slightly more 
frequently than do the colleges of the other sections. 

Science is required for entrance to the A. B. degree relatively more 
reqiiently by the colleges of the Western and North Central and 
Jas frequently by those in the New England and Middle States 
and Maryland sections. The same is true in requirements of science 
tor the B. S degree. All section* except the Western require science 
more often for the B. S. than for the A. B. degree. 

In 1D13 Latin for the A. B. degree was required more than twice 

S ‘ r(lt l»ently bv colleges in New England, Southern, and Middle 
States and Maryland as it was by colleges in the North Central and 
Western sections. In 1022 more than on e-half of the A. B*. degrees 

N * W Kn R |aD, t •• *hown aa aero becauee ODly one college la classed here. 
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in the three former sections required it for entrance, while i 
North Central it was required by one-fifth and in the Western by 
one-sixteenth of the A. B. degrees. 

Four units of Latin was, both in 1913 and 1922, the most popular 
prescription in all sections, although in the North Central in 1922 
it ranked above the two-unit prescription by only 3 per cent. 

Generally speaking, the various sections require about the same 
amount of unspecified foreign language for entrance to the A. B. 
degree. In 1913 the percentages vary from 44 to and in 1922 
from 45 to 6G. The same is true of the requirement of unspecified 
foreign language for entrance to the B. S. degree, about two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the degrees in the various sections requiring it 

There has been a considerable increase in all sections in the per- 
centage of degrees requiring no foreign language for entrance. The 
increases range from 8 to 33 per cent, being greatest in the Western 
and North Central sections and smallest in New England and the 
Middle States and Maryland. In 1922, in the Western States, 41 
per cent of the total degrees required no foreign language for en- 
trance, while only 10 per cent in New England required no language. 

The North Central and Western sections show decreases during the 
period in percentage of colleges which require one foreign language 
for entrance, while the Southern and Middle States and Maryland 
show increases. New England remains constant. In 1922 the South- 
ern section ranked the others, with 68 per cent of its degrees re- 
quiring one foreign language, while the Middle States and Maryland 
stood at the bottom, with 40 per cent of its degrees making a similar 
requirement. 

All sections show decreases in percentage of degrees 'requiring 
two foreign languages for entrance, the decreases ranging from 11 
per cent in New England to 2„ per cent in the Southern States. 
In 1922, in New England and the Middle States and Maryland 
35 per cent, of the total degrees required two foreign languages for 
entrance, while only 8 per cent in the Southern and Western, and 
5 per cent in the North Central made similar requirements. 

All sections show decreases in the percentage of degrees requirin': 
the higher ranges of amounts of specified units. Taking nine unit- 
as a dividing line, the increase in the percentage of degrees requir- 
ing nine units or less of prescribed subjects is from 17 per cent in 
the Southern to 31 per cent in New England. In 1922 the Western, 
with 70 per cent, and the North Central, with 64 per cent, rank the 
other sections in percentage of degrees which require nine units or 
less of prescribed subjects. The Middle States and Maryland stand 
at the bottom with 30 per cent, while the Southern is slightly higher. 
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with 38 per cent. In New England 49 per cent of the total degrees 
in 1922 required nine units or less of prescribed subjects for entrance.! 
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As prescribed units have decreased, elective units have increased. 
In 1913 the percentage of degrees allowing six units or more of elec- 
U ves varied from 3 per cent in New England to If) per cent in the 
North C entral States. In 1922 the range was from 18 per cent in 
New England to 42 per cent in the Western. The net increases are 

from 14 per cent in the Middle States and Maryland to 38 p^r cent 
in the Western States. 

All sections show increases in percentage of degrees allowing 
unrestricted election of entrance subjects. In 1913 the percentage 
of degrees allowing free margin ranged from 2 per cent in New 
England to 32 per cent in the Western section. In 1922 the percent- 
ages were from 7 in the Southern tq_ 62 in the Western. The net 

increases were from 3 per cent in the Southern to 30 per cent in the 
western. 


O 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this final chapter will be given brief general summaries of 
each of the preceding chapters. More detailed summaries are found 
at the end of oach chapter. 

In the earlier college days entrance was obtained only by passing 
examinations in the various subjects required. At the present time 
no fewer than 10 different methods' of admission to college are in 
use in the various colleges of the United States. All colleges will 
admit on examination, and all but a very few r will admit on cer- 
tificate. Neither method has proved entirely satisfactory, and two 
new methods have recently appeared which bid fair to develop into 
the most important methods of the future. The first of these 
methods is the plan initiated i?t Harvard in 1011, and the second is 
the psychological examination plan initiated at Columbia in 1619. 
As a part of each method a complete set of data concerning the ap 
plicant— his record, aspirations, interests, etc.— as well as special 
recommendations, are required. The results of the use of these new 
types of admission methods have indicated that each has a high 
selective reliability, when the subsequent records of the students are 
considered. 

In the early entrance requirements no quantitative measures were 
used. All of the subjects or facilities required were outlined and 
specified and were the same for all applicants, and no quantitative 
measures were needed. After some 200 years the elective system 
was introduced into American higher education, and with it came 
a complementary development of election in college entrance re- 
quirements. By 10OO this election in entrance requirements had in 
creased to a gre&t extent, duo to the further expansion of the college 
curriculum, the rapid developments of the public high school, and 
the competition of the colleges for students. With this rapid de- 
velopment in election came the development of quantitative measures 
of elective subjects. The introduction and adoption of quantitative 
measures were largely due to (1) the increased amount of election, 
which from its very nature had to be equated or measured, (2) the 
passing of the colieges from local ’to State,’ regional, or National 
significance, and (3) the influence of accrediting, examining, and 
standardizing bodies. 
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Previous to 1900, only 9 of more than 200 colleges in which data 
were sought used any quantitative measure of entrance subjects. 
Of these, only 4 used the present definition of the unit, which is 
roughly, “one-fourth of the full year's work in a secondary school.” 
By 1922 only 1 m of the 314 colleges studied were not using the 
unit as adopted by the various standardizing agencies. Nine of 
the eighteen were using other measures, and nine were using none. 

At the present time 15 units are almost universally required for 
entrance to college. 

One-fourth of the 314 colleges made some change in degrees 
otic red during the period under survey, but in total degrees There 
lias been little net change. 'Hiere is a slight increase in the 
tendency of the colleges to otfer two degrees rather than one, three, 
or four. The A. R and B. S. degrees are by far the most com- 
monly awarded. I here Ts a noticeable trend toward single admis- 
sion requirements for entrance to all degrees a college mav offer. 

Practically all colleges require three units of English for en- 
trance. and the past 10 years have witnessed little change in this 
requirement, though there is an inciAsed tendency for tlTe colleges 
to accept four units of English. 

Nearly all colleges require mathematics for entrance. During the 
decade there has been a decided trend nw^p from 2.5 units toward 
a --unit requirement this subject. This is due to the reduction 
of the requirement in algebra from 1.5 units to l unit, and to the 
| disappearance soluj, geometry ns a prescribed subject. The usual 

requirements in mathematics are algebra 1 unit and plane <reometrv 
.1 unit. J 

There have been more changes in the requirements in foreimi 
language during the past 10 years than in all of the other required 
entrance subjects combined. Not only has the nq/hber of units re- 
quired decreased rapidly, but the number of d^rees requiring no 
language at all for entrance has increased froip* 11 per cent in 1913 
to 30 per cent in 1922. The A. B. degree requires more foreign 
language than any of the other degrees. The number of degrees 
requiring two languages for entrance decreased from 31 per-cent 
in 1913 to 13 per cent in 1922. This decrease is greater in the B. S. 
than in the A. B. requirement. 

Nearly two-thirds of all foreign-language requirements are un- 
specified. i. e., they may be satisfied by any foreign langunge named 
as acceptable. The A. B. degree specifies its requirement in foreign 
language, more frequently than the B. S. degree does. 

The percentage of total degrees not requiring Latin increased 
from 58 in 1913 toT6 jn 1922. The four-unit requirement is still the 
most popular prescription in Latin. Latin is rarely prescribed for 
18810 — 2 .*) — -u 
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entrance to the B. S. degree. German and French are rarely pre- 
scribed at all. About 10 per cent of the degrees required Greek in 
1913, but in 1022 only 2 per cent required it. 

There is a strong tendency toward the acceptance of not fewer 
than two units of any foreign language. The maximum credit al- 
lowed has been gradually increased, so that now almost any college 
would credit Latin, French, or German* to four units. 

Spanish has more than doubled in the. number of times mentioned 
as being acceptable, during the period. It is as yet hardly accredited 
as much as French or German, as only about one-half of the colleges 
which accept it accept it to only two units. Other languages are 
mentioned occasionally as being acceptable. 

Three-fourths of the degrees require* social science for entrance, 
the usual requirement being one unit. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
degrees in 15)22 did not specify what branch of social science shall 
be presented. Of those which did specify, ancient history, Ameri- 
can history, and general history are mentioned most frequently and 
in that order relatively. Social-science requirements have changed 
but little during the decade. 

About one-half of the degrees require science for entrance, the 
usual amount required being one unit. The B. S. degree, requires 
science more frequently than the other degrees do. Only rarely is 
a branch of science speciiied. When specified, it is usually physics. 
General science is increasingly mentioned as being acceptable. There 
. have been few changes in the requirements in science during the 
period under study. 

The movement for the present variety of commercial and voca- 
tional subjects began about 15)00. In spite, of stiff opposition, nearly 
all of the. subjects now offered as such appeared by 15)10. The num- 
ber of colleges acepting these subjects has increased both rapidly and 
steadily. In 1922 there were 111 different subjects mentioned as ac- 
ceptable in the catalogues of 273 colleges. About 50 of these had 
appeared since 1900. 

Nearly one-lmlf of the colleges studied allow college credit for 
advanced high-school work. This credit is allowed after examina- 
tion, and the amount is usually discounted to about one-half of its 
face value. Foreign language and mathematics are the subjects in 
which excess credit is most frequently allowed. 

Age und moral requirements early became a part of college en- 
trance requirements, the age requirement bccauso, since no public 
school system trained for college, a boy might conceivably enter col- . 
lege at 12 or so, and the moral requirement because early colleges 
trained largely for the ministry. Later, physical requirements were 
added; and still more recently, intellectual requirements. In 1922 
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one-fourth of the colleges specified minimum ages at which entrance 
was allowed. These requirements are of little or no value, since the 
usual- specification is 16 years, and no pupil beginning at 6 and pro- 
ceeding normally can complete the secondary school before he is 18 
or so. There seems to be a developing feeling for a maximum rather 
than a minimum a^e requirement. 

Over one-half of the colleges definitely require testimonials in 
regard to the applicant’s moral character. The usuaL formal re- 
quirement is giving way to a “personal” recommendation, in which 
ability, capacity, aspirations, interests, leadership, etc., are predomi- 
nant elements. 

In 1922 only 11 per cent of the 314 colleges made any, requirement 
0 physical fitness. However, with the present tendency toward 
physical education and the necessity of selecting more carefully from 
candidates for admission, the physical requirement promises to be of 
real importance. * 

• There >s a very definite movement to select from the field of can- 
didates only those who are considered the “best risks.” The method 
most commonly used is to take only those who are in the upper part 
ot the high -school graduating class, those who have made better than 
passing marks, etc. Eleven per cent of the colleges now use some 
such procedure as against one per cent in 1913. This field promises 
the most significant developments in the articulation of high school 
and college during the next few years. 

Enrollment in liberal-arts colleges has increased over 500 per 
cent since 1890. The resources of the colleges have also increased 
greatly but not in proportion to the number of students. The result 
is that colleges are crowded and are beginning to limit the size of 
entering classes. A number of methods are being used to select ap- 
plicants, among which such elements as interests, abilities, capacities 
preparations, intellectual records, ambitions, and the like are receiv- 
ing most attention. Limitation .promises to become the rule rather 
than the exception within a very few years. * * 

Flexibility of entrance requirements may be increased by allowing 
more election to the applicant, both in subjects and amounts of sub- 
frets by admitting with conditions, or by failing to exact the pub- 
lished requirements, ^ 

Since 1913 there has been a decided trend away from the require- 
ments of the larger numbers of prescribed units toward the smaller, 
and conversely the number of degrees allowing election has in- 
creased. A new allowance of unrestricted election has recently 
appeared, and, in 1922, 27 per cent of the colleges studied \yere per- 
mitting such election. The requirements for the 6. S. degree are 
slightly more flexible tliaiUhose for^the A. B. 
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The decade has recorded a startling movement toward the diminu- 
tion and abolishment of entrance conditions. In 1913 of 211 col- 
leges, 4 per cent would permit no conditions; and in 1922, of 232 
coNeges, 40 per cent would not recognize them. One unit is now 
allowed twice as often, as two units. Probably the greatest single 
factor responsible for this trend is the increased enrollments of the 
colleges. 

It is the consensus of opinion of those who are in touch with the 
situation that colleges exact pretty strictly their published entrance 
requirements. The facts that entrance requirements are much more 
flexible now than formerly, and that college enrollments have re- 
versed the situation which was largely responsible for liberality in 
•interpretation of college entrance requirements, have been the main 
causes for the improvement of the practice of the colleges in this 
respect. 

For purposes of comparison the States and their colleges were 
grouped into the five sections of New England. Middle States and 
Maryland. Southern. North Central, and Western. 

There are no differences in amounts of English and mathematics 
required in the different sections, and very little in the social science 
required. New England requires slightly more of the latter than 
the other sections do. Science is required for entrance relatively 
more frequently by the colleges of the Western and North Central 
sections and less frequently by those in New England and the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

In 1913 Latin for the A: B. degree was required more than twice 
as often by colleges in New England, the Southern, and the Middle 
States and Maryland as it was by colleges in the North Central and 
Western sections. In 1922 more than one-half of the A. B. degrees 
in the three former sections required it for entrance, while in the 
North Central it was.requiied by one-fifth and in the Western by 
one-sixteenth of the A. B. degrees. Four units of Latin was, both 
iif'1913 and 1922, the most popular prescription in all territories 
although in the North Central in 1922 it ranked above the two-unit 
prescription by only 3 per cent. 

Generally speaking, the various sections require about the same' 
amount of unspecified foreign language for entrance to the A. B. 

' and the JJ. S. degree. The increase in percentage of degrees not 
requiring a foreign language ranges from 8 td 33, being greatest 
in the Western and North Central sections and smallest in New 
England and the Middle States -and Maryland. In 1922, in the 
* Western States, 44 per cent of the total degrees require a foreign 
• language for entrance, while only 10 per cent in New England did 
not require any. . 
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In 1922 the Southern section ranked the others, with 68 per cent 
of its degrees requiring one foreign language, while the Middle 
States and Maryland stood lowest, with 40 per cent of its- degrees 
making a similar requirement. In 1922, in New England and the 
Middle States and Maryland, 35 per cent of the total degrees re- 
quired two foreign languages for entrance, while only 8 per cent in 
the Southern and Western and 5 per cent in the North Central sec- 
tion made similar requirements. 

All sections show decreases in the percentage of degrees requiting 
the higher ranges of specified units. In 1922, 70 per cent of the 
"N estern and 64 per cent of the North Central degree?- required 
nine units or less of prescribed subjects. The requirements in the 
other sections were New England 49 per cent, Southern 38 per cent, 
and Middle States and Maryland 30 per cent. 

In 1922 the percentage of degrees allowing more than six units of 
election in entrance-required subjects ranged from 18 per cent in 
New England to 42 per cent in the Western States. All sections 
showed substantial increases during the decade. 

In 1922, in the Southern section, 7 per cent of the degrees allowed 
unrestricted election, while the "Western section stood at the top, with 
62 per cent of its degrees allowing it. The net increases during the' 
decqdc ranged from 3 per cent in the Southern to 30 per cent in the 
Western. 

• 

In a word the entrance requirements of the Western and North 
Central States are much more flexible than those of the other three 
sections. 

CONCLUSION 

In brief, the whole trend of college entrance requirements is to- 
ward a more liberal academic requirement and a more strict 
personal requirement. It would seem, on the basis of the facts 
presented, that college entrance requirements are liberal so far as aca- 
demic requirements, are concerned. This may be suggested in two 
ways: hirst, that an average’ high school can meet the academic 
demands of an average college can hardly be doubted: and second, 
the fact that some other method than those dependent upon aca- 
demic requirements entirely must be used. No one doubts that cer- 
tain college courses demand specific preparation, but colleges are 
realizing as never before that there are a great many qualities de- 
sirable in students which are not to be measured in terms of more 
»or less unreliable and incomparable teachers’ estimates or marks, 
and that entrance examinations, although possessing many valuable 
features, are not as satisfactory as might be desired. This is espe- 
cially the case now, because many more applicants than can be ad- 
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mitted can present the necessary credentials. The differentiation of 
college curricula demands differentiation of preparation, and since 
differentiation will not decrease but probably increase, there is little 
, chance of • tightening up on the academic elements of entrance 
requirements. 

On the other hand, while heretofore the published entrance re- 
quirements have been looked upon largely as a maximum, increased 
enrollments of colleges are causing such requirements to be regarded 
as a minimum, because many more applicants than can be admitted 
can present them. Since these academic requirements can not be 
raised, because of the differentiation mentioned in the above para- 
graph, some method must be devised whereby the best of the appli- 
cants who are able to offer full academic requirements can be selected. 
For these purposes the psychological examination, in connection with 
a rigid evaluation of personal qualifications, seems best adajrted. 
Originally college entrance requirements were concerned only with 
“■preparation.’’ The present times are just ending into a period 
in which “preparation " will be overshadowed, though never entirely 
abolished of course bv the more basic elements of quality, capacity, 
or ability, including physical, mental, and moral fitness and attitude, 
and including such characteristics as ambition, interest, industry, 
application, diligence, willingness, etc. 

In conclusion, the flexibility of college entrance requirements ini* 
plies provision for several elements which the modern educator 
deems of. undisputed value. In brief these are (1) a recognition of 
mutual dependence and obligation between the institutions of sec- 
ondary and higher education, (2) provision for individual differ- 
ences, (3) exploration for educational and vocational guidance. (4) . 
fexperimentation in curricula, courses of study, etc., and (o) a de- 
mocracy in secondary educational affairs rather than an undemo- 
cratic system, half of which prepares for college and half of which 
immediately “prepares for life. ’’ 
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Illinois — Continued. 
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Minnesota — Continued. 
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Princeton University. 
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University of New Mexico. 

New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

New York : 

y 

.Adelphi College. 

Barnard College. 
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New York — Continued. 

Colgate University. 

College of New Rochelle. 

Cornell University. 

Forciham University. c 
v Hobart College. ^ 

Manhattan College. 

New York University. 

St. John's College. 

St. Stephens College. 

Union University. 

Vassar College. 

William Smith College. 

Alfred University. 

Canisius College. 

College of the City of New York. 
Columbia College. 

Elmira College. 

Hamilton College. 

Hunter College. 

Niagara University. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
St. Lawrence University. 
Syracuse University. 

University of Rochester. 

Wells College. 

North Carolina : 
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North Carolina College for Wo- 
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University of North Carolina. 
Meredith College. 

Trinity College. 

Wake Forest College. 
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North Dakota Agricultural Col 
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Jamestown College. 

Fargo College. 

University of North Dakota. 
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BaldwLn Mfltllace College. 

College of Wooster. 

Denison University. 

Hiram College. 

Lake Erie College. 

Miami University. 

Mount Union College. 

Oberlin College. 

Ohio University. 

Otterbeln University. 

St. Ignatius College. 


Ohio — Continued. 

University of Toledo. 

Western Reserve University. 
Capital University. 

Defiance College. 

Heidelberg University. 

Kenyon College. 

Marietta College. 

Municipal University of Akron. 
Muskingum College. 

Ohio State University. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 
ShephardsAn < ’ollogo. 

University of Cincinnati. 

Western College for Women. 
Wittenberg College. 
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Oklahoma College for Women 
University of Oklahoma. 

Phillips University. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 
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Reed College. 

University of Oregon. 

Pacific University. 

Willamette University. 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny College. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Dickinson College. 

Gettysburg College. 

Lafayette College. 

Lehigh University. 

Pennsylvania State College. 

Swart h more College. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
Ursimis College. 

Washington and Jefferson College. 
Westminister College. 

August inian College. 

Bueknell University. 

Franklin and Marshall College. 
Haverford College. 

Lebanon Valley College. 
Muhlenburg College. 
Susquehanna University. 

Temple University. 

University of Pittsburgh. 

Wilson College. 

St. Vincent College. 
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Rhode Island : 

Brown University. 

Soul 1 1 Carolina : 

Col lope of Charleston. 

I nl versify of Smith Carolina. 
Converse College. 

Wofford College. 

South Dakota : 

I >akota Wesleyan University. 
University of South Daknta. 

^ ankton College. 

Huron College. 

South Dakota College of Agricul- 
ture and Meelianie Arts. 
Tennessee : 

- Southwestern Presbyterian ' Uni- 
versity. 

1 11 i versify of Chattanooga. 
University of the South. f 

Maryville College. 

University of Tennessee. 

\ anderldlt University. 

Texas : 

Baylor University. 

Southwestern University. 
University of Texas. 

Rice Institute. 

Southern Methodist University. 
Trinity University. 

Utah: 

University of Utah. 

Agricultural College «»f Utah. 

Vermont ; 

Middlebury College. 

University of Vermont. 


Virginia : 

College of William and Mary. 
Hampden-Sidnoy College. 
Randolph-Maeon Woman's Col 
lege. 

t niverslty of Richmond. 
University of Virginia. 

Emory and Henry College. 
Randolph -Macon C< dlege. 
Roanoke College. 

Sweet Briar College. 

Washington and Lee University 

Washington : 

State College of Washington. 
Whitman College.*, 

I Diversity of Washington. 

West Virginia : 

Bethany College. 

West Virginia University. 

Wisconsin : 

Beloit College. 

Carroll College. 

Marquette University. 

Milwaukee- Downer ( 'ollege. 

Ripen College. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Campion College. 

Lawrence College. 

Milton College. 

Northwestern (’ollege. 

St. Clara (’ollege. 

Wyoming : 

University of Wyoming. 
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